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PRiEFACE. 



A GONSIDEBABLE poition of tfais work was published in 
1876 under the title of Shadows of Coming Events; 
or, the Eastern Menace. I had intended to issue a 
Second Edition, the first having been exhausted ; but 
so much of the prediction of six years ago has since 
become history, that I have been compelled to re- 
write much and add more. The first title having to 
a certain extent become a misnomer, I have retained 
the second only, and as more than a third of the 
volume is new matter I cannot justly call it a second 
edition. 

My object now is the same as that which I sought in 
publishing the first book, viz. to direct public attention 
to a national peril. Since 1876, England has accepted 
the consequences of defeat in two continents. That 
she has done so has resulted from causes which, as I 
pointed out, foreshadowed defeat. 
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The change in her policy, from 1876 to 1880, 
with regard to the Eastern Question, from a long 
course of * masterly inactivity ' to a spasm of vigor- 

* 

ous action, was too brief, too fitful, and too ill- 
sustained to arrest the process of the decay of her 
power. The attempt at change has been abandoned. 
Helpless, effortless renunciation of the burden and the 
benefit, the cost and the glory of empire, has resumed 
its influence over the spirit of her people. 

But the result of the process of decay in the power 
of great nations, is so fraught with the evils of violence 
to the generations affected by it, that it is impossible 
for anyone foreseeing the fate of the victims to refrain 
from a note of warning. Wherefore, I again call the 
attention of my countrymen to facts which cannot be 
denied, and to their sequel, which should not be 

ignored. 

ARTHUR CORY. 

Obibhtal Club: October l$$l. 
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CHAPTER L 

INCEPTION OF WAB. 

Amonq the consequences of progress, or civilisation, as 
we term the effect of time on human affairs, there 
are two which are seen to be of the most conspicuous 
importance. The first of these is an increasing ra- 
pidity with which great social changes and political 
movements succeed one another; and the second is 
the multiplication of the human interests involved in 
each of those changes and movements, both foreign 
and domestic, not merely as the result of increasiDg 
population, but because those interests are vested in 
coimnunities ever growing wider and vaster. 

The tendency to this expansion of societies and 
nationalities, having common objects, around a govern- 
ing centre, noticeable throughout the world's history, is 

B 



2 THE EASTERN MENACE. 

the same which gave rise to the first combination of 
families into tribes, then of tribes into small states, 
kingdoms, or republics, and finally resulted in the 
merging of many small states into great Powers, em- 
bracing numerous countries, such as those of the present 
day. The process may be checked for a time, it may 
be even reversed, for we have numerous examples of the 
disintegration of the empires of antiquity; but the 
tendency itself remains, the fragments, if separated 
for a time, reunite, and each fresh construction is 
mightier, more complete, and more stable than its 
predecessors. 

It is not difficult to imagine this process continued 
until after many struggles, many ruptures, and many 
reconstructions; the various Powers of the earth be- 
coming age by age fewer and fewer, may finally be 
welded under the influence of extended intelligence 
and unanimity into one united empire governing all 
the world ; and then only perhaps will the dreams of 
the philosophers and moralists be realised, and the 
millennium of peace be attained. But that period is 
as yet infinitely distant, and in the meanwhile there 
is much to be done, much to be suffered. 

The processes adverted to in the growth of states 
do not glide on in a continuous and even flow ; they 
are seen to advance by successive stages. Progress, 
with its concomitant advancement of knowledge, and 
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all material improvements in science, art, and manu- 
facture, aids human effort in all its manifestations 
alike; it equally serves to strengthen the hands of 
executive government while that fulfils adequately its 
purpose, and to assist revolution if the disorders in- 
cidental to nations can find vent only in violent out- 
break* Increase of population stimulates every form 
of energy. The rapid spread of information, shared 
simultaneously by millions of people throughout a 
continent, gives enormous force and directness of 
purpose to public opinion, and to increased power gives 
additional susceptibility of guidance. 

Thus modem history crowds its incidents. But 
though progress thus quickens its steps, it has as yet 
shown no sign of altering the manner of taking them, 
and each of the successive stages reached hitherto has 
been invariably marked by war. There is not a single 
symptom yet observable which can induce a dis- 
passionate spectator to infer that future stages will 
not be reached by the same agency. 

Of all the events which most profoundly affect 
mankind, which mark most distinctly the manner in 
which change is wrought, and which in their results 
declare and define the new position taken up, war 
stands prominently the first in importance. All other 
subjects of consideration are dwarfed into insignificance 
by its side. It decides the fate of nations and the 

B 2 
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happiness or misery of countless thousands of indi- 
viduals. It may be the means of flooding one district 
of the earth with prosperity, giving birth to a new era 
of civilisation, and on another it may lay the brand of 
devastation, turning fertility to waste, cities to deso- 
lation, and abundance to famine. It may bring wealth 
in its hand or ruin. It is so swift and violent of stroke, 
and so wide of sweep, that none can be sure of escape. 
No station is too high to be beyond its wrath, none so 
low that its suffering may not reach. Progress as yet 
has only served to enhance its power, enlarge its sphere, 
and magnify its results. 

Modem wars differ only from those of earlier times 
in being vaster of scope because waged by mightier 
powers, and sustained by greater numbers ; [in being 
more complete of design, more fatal of effect because 
guided by superior knowledge, and supported by more 
ample means ; in being generally of briefer duration 
because the most momentous results are accelerated by 
a more perfect skill and method of conduct. 

But no influence capable of restraining war, or of 
mitigating its destructive quality, has ever yet been 
traced in the records of history as supplied by civilisation 
to man. The siege of Paris succeeds the siege of Troy 
with quicker action, with more hurried scene-shifting ; 
but the drama is the same. 

The most earnest peace-lover— -he to whom war 
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appears most horrible in aspect, most replete with the 
deepest ills that afflict humanity — cannot but admit 
the mighty force it exerts, the frequency of its visits, 
and the unquestioned supremacy of its influence. No 
one can ignore its work, however he may deprecate the 
means by which it is accomplished. In whatever light 
it may appear, it is above all things most attentively to 
be regarded, and its causes studied by all who would 
gauge human nature, or who would reason concerning 
human actions. In fiu^t, it commands attention ; the 
probabilities of its occurrence, the places of its outbreak, 
the means for its prosecution or prevention, all these 
points are, and must ever be, of the most absorbing 
interest to men who really think on the subject at all. 

Before particularising the combination of circum- 
stances which brings about international war, let us 
glance at some which surround not only humanity, but 
the whole organic kingdom. We shall perceive, 'as 
through a glass darkly,' that coincident with life in 
any form is an inexorable, interminable condition of 
struggle. From the first instant of conception of 
vitality in any germ, the tenure of its being appears to 
be an unending conflict with the forces around it ; the 
destruction of weaker organisms, and the consequent 
accession of material or strength by assimilation to 
itself, attending the growth of every living thing from 
vivification to death. Every form known of life exists 
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by preying upon others. Beconstruction, by death to 
support life, is the great design of nature. The spirit 
of aggression then is but the instinct of self-preservation, 
the desire for nourishment is inextricable from the 
motive for destruction, and strife is but the synonym 
for life itself. 

Deep therefore, at the foundation of the scheme 
of being, lies the origin of war. From it man in 
common with every other creature holds his title to 
inhabit the world, existence itself being one continued 
conflict in which strength maintains itself, and weak- 
ness perishes. As the seed is to the tree, so is the 
spirit of strife to the soul of man, and as the law 
that shapes them is to the leaves of the forest, b6 is 
war to human minds. That which we term peace — ^the 
temporary cessation of international struggle — ^is but 
the period of its preparation. Effort needs to be in- 
terrupted by intervals of repose, only that force ex- 
pended may be re-acquired. 

We find accordingly, as we should expect to find, that 
in states possessing vigorous national life, and that 
which is concomitant with it, capacity for growth, 
periods of peace are ever employed in the inventing by 
science, and in the perfecting by art, of all warlike 
appliances; that at such times the organisation of 
armies is most sedulously studied, and their construc- 
tion most carefully fashioned, and that each indepen- 
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dent power is occupied in endeavouring to place itself 
at advantage with its neighbours in view of the next 
war. That is the actual present condition of the world, 
induced by natural and unalterable laws. The actual 
condition is a clearly distinct and indisputable fact. 
But let us assume, with a certain school of modem philo- 
sophy, that the laws which produce it are alterable and 
unnatural, to be remedied by the improvement of man 
and his moral culture. Quoting one of the best and 
ablest of that school,^ we say : — 

^It may sound romantic, at the end of a decade 
which has witnessed perhaps the two most fierce and 
sanguinary wars in the world's history, to hope that 
this wretched and clumsy mode of settling national 
quarrels will ere long be obsolete; but no one can 
doubt that the commencement of wiser estimates of 
national interests and needs, the growing devastation 
and slaughter of modem wars, the increased range 
and power of implements of destruction, which as 
they are employed by all combatants will grow too 
tremendous to he em/ployed by a/ny^ and the increas- 
ing horror with which a cultivated age cannot avoid 
regarding such scenes, are all clear, if feeble and 
inchoate indications of a tendency towards this blessed 
consummation ' (the italics are Mr. Greg's own). 

> « Enigmas of Life/ by W. R. Greg. 
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This is to say, that one of the chief methods of pre- 
venting war will be that carefcQ preparation for it which 
makes the engines of war tremendous.' Even grant- 
ing that the * implements of destruction* were due 
to the desire only of self-defence, it will often happen 
that the safest and surest way to defend will be the 
destruction by attack of the Power capable of oflFence. 
To a defeated nation it may appear that a * wiser esti- 
mate of national interest and need' would have been 
taken by the avoidance of a war which brought disaster, 
but to the conqueror who has effectually precluded 
his enemy from injuring him, it would be difficult 
to point out a wiser estimate. If we go farther and 
seek an explanation of the order and tranquillity 
enjoyed by the most peaceful and well-governed 
city, tranquillity which we would of our benevolent 
design confer on the whole world, order which we 
would fain believe to be the desired consummation 
of the highest human effort, we are met at the very 
threshold of inquiry by the plain demonstration 
that the tranquillity we admire is itself but the re- 
sult of force, ordinarily latent, perhaps, but capable 
of being put forth at short notice. And that a per- 
petual but not ostensible conflict for the preserva- 
tion of order, is never intermitted; that tlie passions 
inseparable from the nature of man, and which let 
loose would dismember society, are kept in check 
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only and always by means of which force is the chief 
agent, however disguised or concealed. 

If this assertion be questioned, let any sudden re- 
laxation of the bonds of order occur, such as is some- 
times produced by unexpected and dire calamity — 
earthquake, or pestilence, or fire, and let the sequel 
be noted. We could imagine it even if history were 
silent, but the world is full of stories of cities on which 
sudden catastrophe has fallen, when the social bonds 
of law have been swept away like a cobweb. And 
when rapine, merciless cruelty, and murder have 
sprung at once from their lairs, in the human heart, 
to rob, to torture, and to destroy. In truth the 
^ majesty of the law ' so often invoked by those to 
whom war and undisguised force are abhorrent, rests 
on the same base with them. It is as the majesty 
of the lion. Beneath the calm symmetry of form, the 
unperturbed grace of easy motion, lies the incarnation 
of strength and destructive power. It is the might 
bom of conflict, which has fashioned the grandeur 
of the stately limbs and nerved the giant muscles 

4 

beneath the smooth skin ; the awe which these inspire, 
the moral force which deters the beholder firom awak- 
ing wrath in their owner, owe their existence to the 
physical strength which underlies them. 

In writing of the necessity for deterrent punishment 
Mr. Greg uses the following expression : ^ Due restraint 
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on known and habitual criminals is still impeded in 
the name of the much-abused phrase — " the liberties of 
the subject." ' Such restraint implies force, for if the 
persons to be restrained were as powerful as those who 
would restrain them, there would ensue a fight. When 
a nation is to be restrained, if it be strong enough to 
resist, there is a war. The power that restrains is of 
precisely the same nature as that which destroys. If 
tranquillity be ensured to a town by fear of the police- 
man's baton, so is peace maintained between nations 
by the menace of armies. If the ' roughs ' of a town 
think themselves more that a match for the police, 
there ensues a riot. When a nation considers it can 
win advantage from another, there arises a war. 

That a general disarmament should take place in 
Europe because peace exists, is as reasonable a proposi- 
tion as one would be for the disbandment of the metro- 
politan police on the ground that order reigned in the 
London streets. And while armaments are kept up, 
should any one nation be visibly weak it must be de- 
fended by some which are strong, or fall a victim to 
them. It was in ignorance or disregard of this truth 
that one of the most curious historical follies ever known 
was perpetrated. Just previous to the commencement 
of our war with Bussia a knot of well-meaning persons, 
who were deputies of a party openly professing abhor- 
rence of war, visited the sovereign of that great empire 
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then bent on the spoliation of a weaker neighbour. The 
biuden of their talk to the Bussian monarch was the 
sin, the folly, and the expense of war, and they declared 
that England, of which they were the repiesentatives, 
ratified their views, and would have peace at any price* 
The extraordinary part of the story was, that the 
Emperor believed this statement, and there is no 
doubt that this belief confirmed him in his course.^ 
We have only to reproduce the spirit of their address 
to the Czar in the form of a fair parody, which we will 
suppose addressed to the turbulent and dangerous 
classes of a town, to show the precise line of argument 
which, offered and accepted in perfect good &ith on 
both sides, precipitated the Crimean War. We suppose 
the del^[ate of the peace party speaking to representa- 
tives of the thieves, biuglars, and garotters of St. Criles's. 
'Worthy citizens, we, the municipal authorities, 
the government, and all the intelligent people of 
England, are quite convinced in this era of civilisation 
that the rights of property are in themselves so sacred 
as to require no protection, save that of their own 
natural and inherent inviolability. We are satisfied 
that amongst you all there is no one who is not, by the 
mere development of moral culture, quite above sus- 

* AU evidence goes to proTe that Kussia was perfectly unprepared 
for the Crimean War; and this unreadiness could only have been 
cauflad by the Emperor's unbelief in its occurrence. 
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picion of coveting anything that is not legally his own. 
It is now universally acknowledged that the days of 
knocking a fellow citizen down, stamping on his face 
with iron-shod boots, squeezing his throat till he is all 
but strangled, with the sordid object of abstracting his 
purse, have utterly passed away. We are sure that 
none of you will permit such practices, and we are 
therefore happy to inform you that, owing to this 
general enlightenment, and the harmony therefrom 
resulting, the time has arrived when the cudgel, that 
relic of a barbarous age, in the hands of the policeman, 
that rude minion of an antiquated policy, is to be forth- 
with abolished, as no longer tolerable by the common 
sense and the gentler wisdom of modem times. The 
ample funds which will be thus rendered available to 
philanthropy by the abolition of that reproach to 
civilisation — the police force — will be devoted to the 
endowment of a vast and sumptuous '' Cadgers' Insti- 
tute," of which you will all become honorary members, 
and where coffee and catechism, tea and tracts, soap and 
sermons, shall be in perpetual flow to refresh your happy 
and rational society.' 

(Substituting the words *life' for 'property,' 
' armies ' for ' police,' and altering the details accord- 
ingly, the above is what the peace party did say.) 
We suppose for one instant that such an address were 
believed by those worthy citizens, and we shall have no 
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difficulty in imagining farther, the state of London on 
the night ensuing. The Emperor took the peace party 
at their word, and war followed as a matter of course. 

In thus drawing a parallel between the precautions 
taken by civil government for securing order and pro^ 
tection for property and for life and limb, and those 
whereby States endeavour to secure their independence 
and safety, the object sought to be shown is the com- 
mon origin, the identity in nature, the universality 
and the permanence, of the dangers against which both 
have to provide. 

So fieir from gathering any assurance of increased 
unlikelihood of war from the advance of civilisation, 
all that we gain is a certainty of greater suddenness 
and violence in its commencement, and of greater 
speed in its course. Its great explosions are neither 
less frequent nor less &tal, though they may become 
briefer of duration. 

Therefore the urgent need of preparation for war is 
greater now than it has ever been, and increases rather 
than diminishes with all material progress. But if 
war be thus inevitable, should we not suspect a fallacy 
in the prevailing idea that it is an unmixed evil ? That 
jNractically it is all powerful whether for good or for 
evil is demonstrated by all history ; that there is no 
single sign now visible whence to infer that it will be 
less influential, or of less frequent recurrence in the 
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future, is forced on the mind in considering the present 
state of Europe. 

Common sense would serve to show that, par- 
ticularly at this juncture, the great object of a 
prudent nation should be rather to gain strength to 
wage war successMly than to seek to avoid the un- 
avoidable. And that is the object avowed at this 
moment by two at least of the great Powers. That is 
the reason why Germany and Russia have standing 
armies of more than a million soldiers ; why France is 
striving to emulate their example ; and why the aggre- 
gate of the armed forces of Europe amounts to nine 
millions of men. No amount of sentimental talk con- 
cerning the horrors of war can alter or disguise the 
stubborn fact : the policy of those Powers is so far 
natural and intelligible in that they would cease 
to be in the front rank if they pursued any other. 
May it not be that this state of things, which certainly 
exists whether we like it or not, is neither so terrible 
nor so unnatural as we in Great Britain are in the habit 
of assuming it to be ? 

Thinkers have ere now seen reason to doubt whether 
international war, judged of in all its effects, adds to 
the sum of human misery on earth. It may be but 
one phase, and that not the most destructive, of the in- 
terminable strife which is the condition of existence. 
Famine and pestilence slay more ; destitution, pauper- 
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ism, and disease from pressure of over-population, count 
their victims as thickly. Assuredly war has no mono- 
poly of horrors. Take the pages of contemporary 
history as unfolded before us in the daily journals. 

Oppression and pain, hopeless struggle and prolonged 
and fruitless agony, bodily and mental anguish, cruelty 
and wickedness, fill up the record. There are countless 
evils which, in the time of our most boasted prosperity 
bom of peace, debase the minds, torture the bodies, and 
de£ELce and brutalise the features of men. Their offspring 
are to be seen in the squalid hordes that throng the 
city which has never been touched by hostile shot. 
It is the rapacity, the shameless greed, which springs up 
most rankly in the artificial security of peace in the 
souls of those who give themselves up to the lust of 
wealth, that turns the fair earth to hell, to crowds of 
hopeless human beings. For one pang inflicted by war, 
how many are caused by the poisons which Mammon 
brews ? how many torments are suffered at the merci- 
less hands of the Moloch avarice, which consigns 
children to the mine and to the mill to stunt and 
wither them soul and body, which devotes women to 
the Fiends of scorn and shame, and men to the Furies 
of despair and crime ? War can add nothing of horror 
to the picture which this present hour of peace could 
display to us were the veil of conventional decorum 
under which it is hidden removed. We talk of the 
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< sacredness of human life : ' it is not sacred. When 
starvation ceases in our streets, when murder by its 
means, and by neglect, no longer claims its victims by 
hundreds and thousands of children annually, the 
phrases we catch up of the ^ horrors of war ' and the 
' sacredness of human life ' may bear some significance. 

^ One-third of all who die in England are under 
five years old ; in many towns, or districts of towns, 
and among great masses of population, this propor- 
tion reaches to one-half or more, so cheap is human life 
in the highest civilisation.' 

' Two hundred and seventy-six children were found 
dead in the areas and streets of London within twelve 
months.' 

^Infant mortality and inCanticide destroy nearly 
half the population, and more than half in certain 
classes and conditions.' 

< A deputation from the Metropolitan Asso<3iation of 
Officers of Health stated to Lord Palmerston that out 
of sixty thousand children dying annually in England 
and Wales within the school ages, as many as fifty 
thousand might have been saved.' 

In other words, they were murdered. 

These extracts from one of the morning papers 
show a glimpse of but one of the horrors of peace. 
Considering these things, we shall hardly satisfy our- 
selves that our readiness or unwillingness to en 
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ooanter war is due only to our great goodness and 
virtue ; that we alone of the nations of Europe must 
neglect our arms because of the exceeding wickedness 
of resort to them. 

The destruction of great cities by war was formerly 
held to be a direct consequence of their crimes. Were 
that faith well founded we could not refuse to see 
in the present condition of London the portent of 
coming disaster. Palaces raise their heads in every 
direction. Wealth inexhaustible glitters on either 
hand in all its streets. Public works more stupendous 
than those of Babylon or Rome attest the luxury, the 
ambition, and the magnificence of its people. And 
side by side with splendour stands misery, gaunt with 
hunger, squalid with unutterable woe, bom of vice and 
disease, and savage and dangerous with crime. Nor is 
the rising peril confined to the one source and from 
the lowest class. Flagrant corruption flaunts its 
success abroad. A profound disl)elief, not only in 
religion, but in ethical truth, is visible in the trans, 
action of all business, whether mercantile or political. 
To acquire vast wealth by fraud, to dispense it with 
open shame and sin, is so common in these days as 
to excite not even comment. It is a mere matter of 
observation to inform ourselves that when vice throws 
aside even the cloak of hypocrisy, mischief haunts its 
home. For though we no longer hold the faith that 

c 
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the penalty of human crime is exacted from the people 
of wicked cities by the direct interposition and miracu- 
lous agency of the Divine wrath, yet we may perceive a 
constant concurrence and coincidence between a state of 
national profligacy and national disaster and humiliation : 
the same spirit of lawlessness to which the one is due, 
giving rise also to the indiscipline and disunion which 
surely produce the other. And in England are scores 
of cities rivalling London in both wealth and misery. 
On these and on the nation possessing them, war descends 
to destroy and perhaps to purify, to shift the burden of 
human woes, but not necessarily to increase them. 

The same riches that turn the hearts of their pos- 
sessors to the evil which saps the national strength, act 
also as the incentive to foreign cupidity. These in 
their accumulation, together with the commerce which 
produce them, constitute a temptation al¥ray8 before 
the eyes of the envious. We have drained the re- 
sources of half the world into our coffers. Englishmen 
make fortunes out of every country to spend them in 
their own. Enterprise abroad has laid the foundation 
of half our homes. We have collected this wealth 
oft-en by force, not unseldom by fraud. And now that 
it is gained, we neglect the means for its security, we 
affect to repudiate the policy which attained it, and 
the exertion of strength to maintain our hold of it. 
We speak contritely, and with our mouths full, of our 
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want of appetite. We no longer desire our neigh- 
bours' goods, but we desire peaceful possession of our 
own gains, and because we wish it there is to be no 
more war. 

But though it is necessary in the endeavour to 
show cause for the inevitable occurrence of war, to 
glance at all the influences which are working to bring 
it about, it is no part of the plan of this essay to 
indulge in vague denunciation of social mischiefis or to 
ascribe to them undue power and weight. There must 
be a plain reason alleged, and a weak point jopen to 
assault shown, if warning is to be of any avail, and both 
of these shall be shown only too clearly* 



The history of the past six years, since the above 
was written, is in itself a pregnant commentary upon 
the text. That history contains not only the fullest 
evidence of the truth of the general proposition put 
forward, but also of the accuracy with which the points 
of most significance to England were then indicated. 
We have had to witness during that short period of 
time the progress and result of a great war between 
Kussia and Turkey ; the chequered fortunes of a long 
war between England and Afghanistan ; the course of a 
new phase of the Eastern question ; the continued 
process of disintegration of the Ottoman Empire, still 
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in active operation ; the imminence of civil war within 
our own home dominion ; war and disaster in our great 
colonial dependency of South Africa. We have had to 
witness repeated defeats of our armies in the field, 
sometimes by undisciplined rustics like the Boers, 
sometimes by half-trained and ill-armed Asiatics like 
the Afghans, and sometimes by mere naked savages 
like the Zulus. We have been called upon within these 
few years to observe, concurrently with misfortunes that 
have weakened our power and forced us to recede from 
attained positions, the successes of our immediate rivals; 
the farther advance and consolidation of the Russian 
power in Europe and Asia Minor at the expense of 
Turkey, and in Asia proper at the expense of Turkestan ; 
the Russian advance towards the frontier of Afghanistan 
synchronous with our own abandonment of that state ; 
and a further consolidation of strength and military 
force on the part of each of the Great Powers Russia, 
Germany, and France, which has placed our own nation 
at a very great relative disadvantage in Europe to them 
all. Such are some of the events, the shadows of which 
were pointed out in this volume a few years ago, and 
which have since occurred to verify predictions not the 
le?s to be regarded because they are only founded 
upon observation of the near past and present and 
upon no pretension to especial insight into the future. 
The writer desires to advance no farther claim to 
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any such insight than as one who, having carefully 
watched the sowing of the seed, and having heedfuUy 
observed the changes of the season, can foresee the 
nature and period of the harvest. But believing that 
the process of these events, still going forward with 
inexorable continuance, is fraught with the most 
momentous consequences to this country, he justifies 
himself by that faith in again endeavouring to direct 
the attention of his countrymen to the several steps of 
it, which all appear to lead to the same result. 

Scientific theories upon this point agree only too 
exactly with the deductions based upon observed facts, 
and any thoughtful mind, in pondering over the truths 
so ably displayed and demonstrated in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's ' Study of Sociology,' cannot but be struck by 
the coincidences of the conclusions of the student and 
observer of history with those of the abstract reasoner. 
To Mr. Spencer's most instructive volume the presert 
writer would refer all who are curious to pursue research 
into the subject of this chapter. He is undeterred by 
the consideration that the eminent author, from whom 
he will venture to quote in support of his own arguments, 
may possibly not coucur in all his inferences, nor will 
the ¥nriter hesitate to face a charge of discursiveness in 
bringing forward in a book, professing to deal with the 
most practical of all subjects, the theoretical principles 
which support his observation. For on the first head 
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he thinks that the bias of the moralist has somewhat 
disturbed the calculation of the logician ; and on the 
second, that it is of no avail to prove the perils of 
failure in war if the occurrence of war be regarded as 
impossible or even improbable. 

Let us examine therefore the views of a true philo- 
sopher who ^ves many indications of his aversion to 
war and violence. 

In the work referred to, Mr. Spencer writes 
^ That men will rise into the state of social aggregation 
only on condition that they lapse into relations of 
inequality in respect of power, and are made to co- 
operate as a -whole only by the agency of a structure 
securing obedience, is none the less a fact in science 
because it is a trite fact.' It is clear that ^ inequality 
in respect of power ' will not have become established 
and proved until after the struggle which decides it, 
and the * structure securing obedience * will not have 
been reared until the strength, which confers command 
and compels obedience, has been displayed in conflict. 

Again the Sociologist remarks : ^ One of the facts 
difficult to reconcile with current theories of the uni- 
verse is that high organisations throughout the animal 
kingdom habitually serve to aid destruction, or to aid 
escape from destruction. If we hold to the ancient 
view, we must say that high organisation has been 
deliberately devised for such purposes. If we accept the 
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modem view, we must say that high organisation has 
been evolved by the exercise of destructive activities 
during immeasurable periods of the past. ^Here,' 
Mr. Spencer adds, * we choose the latter alternative.' 
Further, * This mutual perfecting of pursuer and pur- 
sued, acting upon these entire organisations, has been 
going on throughout all time ; and human beings have 
been subject to it just as much as other beings. TTar- 
fare among men, like wa/rfare among animals^ ha^ 
had a large share in raiahig these organisations to a 
higher stage. Now if this proposition is true, and it 
is the deliberate and indeed inevitable couclusion of the 
author's reasoning — an author, moreover, who has 
evinced in many of his writings an abhorrence of war 
equal to that of Mr. Bright himself — there is a further 
corollary to it which must not be ignored, viz. that 
inferiority in the capacity for warfare, that is to say, 
weakness, has for its penalty simple extinction — nothing 
less. Mr. Spencer evidently perceives this, for he adds 
that warfare * has had the effect of continually extir- 
pating races which, for some reason or other, were least 
fitted to cope with the conditions of existence they were 
subject to. The killing-off of relatively feeble tribes, 
or tribes relatively wanting in endurance, or courage, or 
sagacity, or power of co-operation, must have tended 
ever to maintain and occasionally to increase the 
amounts of life-preserving powers possessed by men.' 
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And what was true of tribes in the earlier stages of 
human progress is equally true of modem nations now. 
To .quote again from our philosopher : * A no less 
important benefit bequeathed by war has been the 
formation of large societies. By force alone were small 
nomadic hordes welded into large tribes ; by force alone 
were large tribes welded into small nations ; by force 
alone have small nations been welded into large nations.' 
But Mr. Spencer does hot add the logical conclusion 
which is certainly as true as the axioms he propounds : 
by force alone can large nations be maintained in safety 
agaiuht the attacks and the combination of their rivals. 

There has been certainly no sign given in the past 
few years that the world of humanity has passed beyond 
the stage of warfare, and that struggle for existence 
which ends in the * survival of the fittest.' Then, 
remembering that the consequences of failure are fatal, 
that there is no lesser penalty for weakness than * extir- 
pation,' to use Spencer's word, we must surely admit 
that the one first and all-essential duty of any nation is 
to maintain its power of waging successfully that per- 
petual struggle which is the condition of its existence. 

The question we have to answer now is, does 
England recognise the law, and is she careful to obey its 
ordinances ? The reply is to be found in the study of 
contemporary history. Within the last three years she 
has suffered severe defeats,' at the hands not of her 
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compeers and equals, but of her inferiors, ^he has 
made war not only unsuccessfully in the field, but on 
two continents has surrendered all that she went to war 
to gain, and has abandoned her interests, together 
with future prospects of security in both, to her enemies. 
She has in all points accepted the position, and the 
humiliations, and the penalties which attend the con- 
quered. She has been consequently forced into those 
evasions and subterfuges to conceal the truth which are 
the invariable resource of the weak. Her statesmen 
profess to accept and believe in the assurances of 
enemies denying hostile designs, while their hostile 
preparations are really notorious, and are being openly 
carried on, while their hostile advances are marked 

4 

from year to year with the utmost rapidity and distinct- 
ness. Her people, themselves enriched by the rapacity, 
the courage, and the force of preceding generations of 
their race, now contemn the sources of their prosperity, 
applying the insufficient and artificial code of ethics 
which has been compiled by communities for their 
internal convenience, in opposition to the first principles 
of international relations ; they stigmatise conquest as 
* immoral,' while owing everything they possess to their 
fore&thers' conquests ; shudder at blows struck in their 
own self-defence, which they call ^ blood-guiltiness ; ' and 
discreetly turn away their eyes in mute acquiescence 
when their more active and powerful neighbours and 
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rivals strike hard in ag^gressive action against the 
foundations of England's prosperity. While the three 
great military empires, Russia, G-ermany, and France, 
are sedulously extending their territories and consoli- 
dating their power, England, with more to gain and 
more to lose in the result of competition and conflict, 
deprecates the employment of her armed strength, 
wastes her wealth in half-hearted struggles with bar- 
barians, recedes from all points of vantage, and justifies 
her weakness with cant. We must either admit the 
certainly of speedy penalty for the infraction and 
neglect of the natural law of existence, or we must 
suppose the suspension, by a miracle, of its action in 
our particular case. 

This reluctance to put out strength for the accom- 
plishment of avowed objects, which is in itself a symp- 
tom of declining power and a presage of decay, is 
visible not only in the phrases employed by the mi- 
nisters who now guide the affair^ of England to excuse 
failure ; not only in the practical renunciation of in- 
fluence in external and foreign relations, not only in 
the affectation of ignorance, regarding the significance 
of acts such as that of France towards Tunis, and of 
Russia towards Turkestan, but even in the nearer and 
more obvious duty of maintaining order and tranquillity, 
in our midst. The violence which directed against an 
aggressive enemy is called * blood-guiltiness ' by Mr. 
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Gladstone, is equally condemned by Mr. Bright, even 
when proved essential to keep the peace at home. * Force,' 
he tells us, *is no remedy,' and the result of acting 
according to that false dictum is shown in the barbarous 
outrages constantly inflicted on peaceable people in 
Ireland by ruffians against whose crimes force is not 
only a remedy, but the only remedy. If we turn to 
the arguments of Spencer from the opposite point of 
view, the view of the * religion of amity,' we see that 
they would be far more cogent and consolatory if we 
could believe, from the consideration of any details of 
modem history, that we had reached the stage of pro- 
gress wherein international relations can be made to 
dispense with war as their main guide, or wherein the 
existing Grovemment of any nation can be efficient with- 
out force. But as things are, we not only see that that 
stage has not been reached, but it is yet as far distant 
apparently as ever. 

Not only is there no practical change in the way in 
which mundane affairs settle themselves, but there is 
no prospect of any. When our philosopher tells us 
* Severe and bloody as the process is, the killing-off of 
inferior races and inferior individuals leaves a balance of 
benefit to mankind, during phases of progress in which 
the moral development is low, and there are no quick 
sympathies to be continually seared by the infliction of 
pain and death,' we can only observe that the teach* 
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iDg of present events impresses us with the conviction 
that we have not yet emerged from that low state of 
moral development, and that we can only escape from 
the infliction of pain and death on om^elves by strength 
and energy in self-defence ; when he says that — ^ But as 
there arise higher societies, implying individual cha- 
racters fitted for closer co-operation, the destructive 
activities have injurious re-active effects on the moral 
natures of their members — injurious effects which out- 
weigh the benefits resulting from the extirpation of in- 
ferior races,' we reply that if the destructive activities 
are weakened among ourselves while still in full force in 
other nations, we are, by the philosopher s own showing, 
certain to suffer the extreme penalty to which inferior 
races are subjected ; for in fece of the actual military 
operations continually carried on, it is certain that we 
have not realised the stage where, as Spencer says, 'the 
purifying process continuing still an important one, re- 
mains to be carried on by industrial war.' As a matter 
of fact, the purifying process is still carried on by the old 
methods of physical force and strife. And though no 
doubt industrial war is at work also, it has certainly 
not yet superseded, or even diminished, military opera- 
tions in any part of the world. 

The intelligent English reader will comprehend 
that, in treating him to a theoretical disquisition on 
the inception of war as a pre&ce to an endeavour to 
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point out the nature of the menace now threatening 
his country, the author is only anxious to anticipate 
one of the stock answers to the clearest demonstration 
of the military disability under which we labour, viz. 
that war is growing out of fashion, that it is to be 
replaced in future by the politer process of arbitration, 
by the good taste and feeling of the * comity of nations,' 
by the growing power of the * religion of amity,' by 
the pacific counsels of orators who are glib about ^ blood- 
guiltiness' and ^ force being no remedy.' The plain 
truth being, and one which is thrust upon our notice 
more and more rudely every day, that these sentimental 
and fanciful theories set forward in these fine and 
specious phrases, are neither more nor less than pure 
moonshine, and mean, so far as the work of the world 
is concerned, absolutely nothing. The danger to 
England is simple and obvious : it ' is the physical 
danger of a diminution of her combative strength rela- 
tively to that of her competitors among the other greiat 
nations of Europe, and no amount of sophistry, ora- 
torical or otherwise, can change or modify the stubborn 
fiEict. 
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CHAPTER II. 

VULNBBABILITT OF ENGLAND. 

We have already seen that one of the effects of the 
material development of the age is to render the 
breaking out of hostilities among nations more sudden 
than formerly. There is another effect of it upon the 
course of modem war, which is quite as certain, and 
touches us more nearly. 

As the advancement of education tends to place the 
mental acquirements of men on a footing of equality 
by permitting lower capacities to be brought to an 
artificial level with the higher, as regards knowledge, 
so the result of progress in the machinery of war is to 
equalise to a considerable extent the troops of all the 
nations which are similarly armed. 

There can be no doubt that the position of Great 
Britain, her greatness and power, have been due pri- 
marily to the combative qualities displayed by her 
people. Almost all her greatest victories have been 
won against superior numbers by dint of that quality 
which is best expressed by the term pugnacity. This 
is twin-born with the desire to pursue and to slay 
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instinctive to man, and which is more fully developed 
and exemplified in the British race than in any other. 
The natural bent of men's minds and their dispositions 
are most clearly seen in their hours of relaxation and 
amusement. Amongst us this love of the chase colours 
our national life, and it may be traced in every class, 
from the highest to the lowest, in every age, from 
childhood to senility. From the peer, whose greatest 
pride is to be a master of hounds, to the peasant, whose 
keeaest joy is in a rat-hunt — from the boy whose pet 
plaything is a toy sword, whose first mechanical effoit 
is a watch-spring gun, to his great grandsire who sits 
in judgment on the breechloader he cannot carry, half 
in envy, half in disparagement, the ruling passion is 
manifest throughout. * It's a fine day, let's go and 
kill something,' is the phrase put into an Englishman's 
mouth by the foreigner who would sum up the 
character of John Bull in an epigram. From Eton to 
the village green English boys of all ranks and ages 
delight in pugilism — the simplest, most primitive, and 
readiest species of combat known. In the lower ranks, 
debarred from the still more fierce and dangerous pas- 
tunes of the wealthy, the delight continues through 
life. In the highest it is replaced by searching the 
v?hole world for excitement, in sport, or in war itself. 

Call this quality what we will — ^pluck^ hardihood, 
or animal spirits — ^it is identical in essence with the 
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pugnacity which has achieved England^s greatness, 
and which is the result of the great law of aggression 
adverted to. 

This quality will, doubtless, always have great in- 
fluence in determining the issue of battles ; but as it 
is seen to the greatest advantage when the fight closes 
to a hand-in-hand struggle, so its importance dimin- 
ishes as the distance is increased between the com- 
batants. But warfare is becoming more and more a 
science of fighting at long distances^ so that one of our 
former advantages is being gradually but surely with- 
drawn. 

The more perfect the machinery of war, the less 
scope for individual strength and daring. The chief 
means we had for coimterbalaucing the odds against us 
is unquestionably diminished ; yet the odds were never 
so great as now. Even granting that science and skill 
have done their best for us, they have done equally 
well for our neighbours. More masterly strategy and 
more brilliant tactics than those displayed by Germany 
in the recent war could hardly be. 

When each individual soldier is carefully trained 
to a high degree of excellence, when he is armed with 
a weapon perfected by modern art, and when his eflForts 
and movements are directed by a mind of the highest 
order, he is a foe not to be lightly regarded, be he of 
any nation. When such foes number by millions. 
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even England may well inquire if she can match them. 
But with all her combativeness, and notwithstanding 
her fighting and aggressive instincts, perhaps because of 
them, she has an army which does not amount to one- 
tenth of any one of those maintained by the great Powers. 
Confident of her strength, her valour, and insular 
position, she dispenses with the precautions essential 
to less considerable states, and, in point of available 
armed strength, she is inferior to them all. For 
actual defence of her island citadel we will even as- 
sume that she can provide, even against the colossal 
forces of the Continent ; but, for service abroad, the 
idea of her contending on terms of equality with the 
great Powers cannot be entertained. The love of 
liberty in Great Britain, the self-confident feeling of 
strength and courage, is, in fact, the origin and root 
of her present incapacity for war. The notorious 
jealousy^ of the English people of a standing army 
unquestionably arises from two sources : one the fear 
that the army should be used as an instrument of op- 
pression at home ; the other, contempt of the charac- 
teristics of continental states whose constitution differs 
firom ours in having none of the freedom of thought 
and action which we claim as a birthright. The first 
has made the army always unpopular in England. It 
is this which, in despite of the brilliant services her 

> Vide Clode*B * Militaiy Forced of the Crown.' 
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annies have perfonned for her, making her what she 
is, has rendered enlistment the last measure of disgrace 
by which a lad of the respectable classes can fill up 
the list of youthful delinquencies. It is this feeling 
which makes it difficult for us to find space for a 
barrack, which causes smug PaterfiEimilias to object 
to the neighbourhood of a building whose inmates he 
learns to believe are useless, idle, worthless loungers, 
who eat bread they do not earn, and whose scarlet 
uniform, though it has blazed in the front of many 
a famous field for England, is here only, in his eyes, 
a badge of inferiority and a sign of peril to his 
female flock. 

Rotund divines, sleek in broadcloth, and easy in 
study arm-chairs, twit commanding officers of regi- 
ments with indifference to the 'ruin of a thousand 
housemaids.' Petitions are got up and numerously 
signed and addressed to Parliament, for the removal 
of soldiers from 'respectable' neighbourhoods. Pur- 
veyors of public amusements object to the presence 
of even non-commissioned officers in uniform in their 
seats for spectators, lest the dread of contamination 
from the hated garb should keep ' respectable ' people 
away. So utterly discredited at home is the noblest 
service in the world. Whatever the grounds for this 
fear and jealousy may have been formerly, we shall see 
hereafter that they are baseless now, and the feeling 
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must be removed before we can hope for an adequate 
re-oi^anisation of our national defences. 

The soldier of modem days cannot be improvised. 
Very much more time is necessary for his produc- 
tion than was the case when every man flew to his 
arms if his country were in danger. For any modem 
emergency, raw recruits, even numbered by thousands, 
would be perfectly useless in the line of battle. Modem 
war crowds its incidents even more closely than does 
modem history. The year required to teach our 
defenders the use of their weapons might leave us 
nothing to defend. The few weeks in which a modem 
campaign runs its course would hardly suffice to teach 
men to move to their right or to their left at the word 
of command ; to give them skill with the rifle would be 
impossible ; and for the all important purpose of afibrd^ 
ing the reliance on discipline which is the main-spriug 
of armies, for teaching trust in the guidance of leaders, 
and for inspiring mutual confidence in the ranks, there 
could be no opportunity. The time for this is now, 
while at peace, and all the nations of Europe know this 
but ourselves, and are taking measures accordingly. 

Even admitting that our national self-confidence 
is justifiable so far as regards our defence of our island 
shores, granting that the regular troops kept in Great 
Britain and Ireland can, with the aid of our constitu- 
tional army the militia, and with the volunteers, keep 
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the world at bay, there is another most important 
point to he considered. 

It is often said that Great Britain, as an insular 
Power, is not concerned in continental affairs, that she 
has no interest in continental war, that great arma- 
ments are unnecessary to her, that she cannot compete 
on land with the great Powers, and that it is incom- 
patible with her position and interest to attempt to 
rival them. The truth is precisely the reverse. 

Strategically G-reat Britain is a vast continental 
Power, having indeed a citadel, as we have said, or keep, 
encircled by a natural and admirable line of defence, 
the ocean; but having her main territories at great 
distances from the governing centre, in two great con- 
tinents, Asia and America, in opposite quarters of the 
globe, she has long lines of communication to guard 
between them, formidable rivals fast approaching her 
frontiers, and menacing those lines from the flanks 
throughout the greater portions of their lengths. She 
is so nearly concerned in the maintenance of the equi- 
librium of power in Europe, that any great disturbance 
of it must involve her in war to protect those lines. 
She must be prepared at any moment to place an army 
in the field, or see her communications with India cut off. 
She is at this moment holding detached points in 
Europe, the possession of which is only justified to her 
in her character as a great Power, holding by necessity 
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and by force of anns that which is essential to her as 
a road to her richest dependency ; and she knows, or 
ought to know, that her title to these possessions will 
be challenged the moment her power to make it good 
seems open to question. How absolutely insecure and 
unstable that equilibrium is at this time is plain to all 
Europe, and patent to every intelligent person who can 
read. 

A revolt in Bosnia may be put down, but the mere 
bet of the course pursued by the great Powers, their 
intervention and the mimner of it, show how unreal is 
the authority they affect to support. 

Bussia may be willing to delay for a while the raising 
of the ' Eastern Question.' It suits her to do so for the 
very intelligible reasons we shall presently show, but 
it is impossible to doubt that it will be raised when she 
is prepared to overbear all opposition ; it is impossible 
to deny or conceal the immense importance of the 
question to us, and equally impossible to ignore the 
apathy which our statesmen display with regard to it. 

The very first motive in that struggle for existence 
and self-preservation which is the law of organic 
nature, is cupidity, the parent of war. If any one 
nation be conspicuous for possessing in its single 
grasp as much wealth as that held by all the rest 
of the world put together, then its strength most be 
commensmrate with its possessions ; or there can be no 
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escape from the conclusion that whenever and wherever 
possible there will be an attack made on that nation by 
the others. This is no matter of theory, no probability 
resting on the doctrine of chance ; it is a certainty 
as absolute, and as immediately the result of the fun- 
damental laws pointed out, as the fall of the apple in 
Newton's garden was the result of the law of gravitation. 

The point at which the attack will be directed 
will as certainly be the weakest displayed, if there 
be any so conspicuous as to be plain to the whole 
world. We have seen that our citadel England 
herself is strong by natural position, and we will 
assume that it is adequately guarded from inva- 
sion. But the island of Great Britain represents the 
heart only of the British Empire. Mortal wounds may 
be inflicted elsewhere. Can we suppose for a moment 
that the wealth and prosperity which renders this 
island the envy of the world is bound up within it, 
and that the great limbs which embrace the globe 
may be severed, and yet that this wealth and prosperity 
may remain to us here within the four seas. Impos- 
sible. Our main territories, those from which our 
strength and our main resources are drawn, lie far away. 
Not less in importance than even the safety of our island 
home itself is the defence of our lines of communica- 
tion with those distant territories. 

The two immense dominions which constitute the 
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balk of our Empire, Canada and India, wholly dissimi- 
lar in most respects, are alike in these, that their com- 
munications are veiy distant fiom our centre, and both 
are objects of keen attention and of jealous envy to 
foreign Powers, whose strength, size, and energy render 
them formidable rivals to us, and whose gain by any mis- 
fortune to ours would be most considerable. America 
on the one hand, Bussia on the other — each of these 
Powers is advantageously for itself based on our line 
of communication, the one with India, the other with 
Canada; each has a direct and most tempting ad- 
vantage held out in the prospect of disaster to us, in 
the shape of an enormous increase of wealthy terri- 
tory to itself. Within the last few years, war with both 
these Powers has been imminent, and with one it was 
desirable. To avoid it with America we paid a large 
sum of money. To avoid it with Bussia we acquiesced 
in the violation of a treaty which was the only remain- 
ing result of our last great war in Europe, and the breach 
of which has placed us in a signally false position. 

It cannot be supposed that the questions which 
were then mooted, and the consideration of which 
was staved off, are not capable of being reopened. 
We may hear no more of the Alabama claims, but 
other matters of dispute have not been wanting 
between America and ourselves. They are not found 
with less difficulty between two Powers, when one of 
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them is ready to fight and the other to pay money 
to avoid fighting. With regard to Russia, it is impos- 
sible for us to continue to cede to her all she demands, 
all she takes, alike in Europe and Asia, unless we are 
really prepared to abdicate our own position entirely. 
We may avoid war for the present, even for a few years, 
at this price, but the moment we thwart her designs, 
war is inevitable. Her long cherished purpose, the 
establishment of her power in the Black Sea, we have 
already permitted. In Turkey and Persia her grasp is 
already closing on the lines of communication with 
India, which material progress would have opened to 
us. It is no purpose of Russia to declare war ; her 
work is proceeding better without it. Before her de- 
liberate but crushing advance two effete Powers are 
crumbling away, and it is open war alone that can stay 
her steps. 

Important as our relations are with America, and 
injurious to our interests as would be any loss to us of 
territory in that continent, both loss and injury would 
shrink into absolute insignificance if compared with 
that which threatens us in the prospect of any decline 
of our empire in India. It is mainly from her that we 
derive our vast wealth and the boundless prosperity we 
enjoy. It is from her, ^the storehouse of the world,' 
as Peter the Great called her, that our coffers are filled 
to overflowing. Thousands of English families owe 
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competence and affluence to India alone. She supports 
half our army. The greatest trading company in the 
world owed its existence to her. It is not too much to 
say that it is the possession of India which confers on 
Great Britain her only claim to be a first-rate Power. 
Statistical information concerning this great and to us 
essential dependency is on so vast a scale and so easy 
of access to all readers, that it is no part of the design 
of this volume to reproduce it here. But we have only 
to bear in mind a few significant items of it to perceive 
how all-important she is to us. 

A dominion of more than a million square miles, pro- 
ducing a revenue of more than fifty million pounds 
sterling annually, remits directly and for expenditure 
in Great Britain fourteen millions a year.* Add to this 
profits on trade, private remittances, interest on loans, 
on public works, railways, and telegraphs, and then con- 
ceive what would follow if India were severed from us. 
Her resources have not yet approached their full develop- 
ment ; they are practically inexhaustible, and their flow 
to us, great as it is, only at the comparative commence* 
ment of its course. Indicating, then, only what she really 
is to us, and assuming it to be generally understood, we 
shall pass on to the main object of our inquiry, not for- 
getting, though without expatiating on, what she is to 
us in other respects than mere money profit. We shall 

* In 1S75. Sixteen millions now, in 1881. 
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assume that England does not forget that for more than 
a centmy India has been the scene of some of her 
proudest triumphs, the training-ground of some of her 
best soldiers, the school of some of her truest heroes. 
We shall take it for granted that our national pride, as 
weU as our national sense of profit, certainly precludes 
our acquiescence in the tame delivery of such a posses- 
sion to another Power. 

In that assumption we have now to inquire of what 
nature is our tenure of this dominion to which we owe 
so much ? What have we to fear for it ? How are we 
to maintain it ? 

The history of British India is one of the most vivid 
illustrations of the truth of those general laws where- 
with we have prefaced our inquiry which can be pro- 
duced ; it is written in blood. To read the pages of 
Orme and his successor Kaye is to read the story of 
war. It seems the story of one long battle. No respite 
is afforded to the reader any more than to the foe. 
From the first chapter to the last — from Plassy to 
Delhi — ^the conflict rages, and though in the century of 
events detailed a marvellous fabric of empire has been 
raised and consolidated of law and order, the great foun- 
dations of force and arms are the conspicuous features 
of the edifice. The picture represented is of the tangible 
fact in accordance with the theory of our first chapter. 
Both theory and practice show no symptom of change. 
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The same dangers threaten, the same only means of 
defence exists. While strife still plays its part among 
men, while cupidity prompts the attack and self-pre- 
servation seeks its guard, while force holds and pride 
revolts, war must be. Where millions of people, sub- 
jugated by foreign conquerors^ Uve divested of national 
rights and possessions, which have been transferred to 
the keeping of aliens for their aggrandisement, there 
is the theatre of war. If, in addition to the inherent 
elements of strife, we have demonstrated to us, the blow 
but steady and sure approach of a third Power towards 
that theatre ; if that Power be our old enemy and pre- 
sent rival, seeking the same advantages that we seek ; 
if we see her year by year, campaign by campaign, 
gradually but surely improving her position, until she 
bids &ir to envelop ours on all sides, then, unless we 
would ignore both theory and facts, we must admit 
the eventual certainty of war. 

To sum up, we observe an increasing rapidity in 
the movement of events, a stimulus, to all nations yet 
possessing vitality, to provide means of defence against 
surprise, the preparation of all warlike material and 
appliances, and the organisation of armies on a scale 
never before attempted or approached ; enormous 
wealth still accumulating within narrow limits in the 
hands of a nation at once the most aggressive in dis- 
position and weakest in material power; a cause of 
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disturbance ever threatening the balance of power in 
Europe in the impending dissolution of Turkey, whose 
existence is an anomaly and an anachronism in the 
present age, a ferment in the minds of men loosening 
all social bonds and barriers of thought ; a corruption 
of morals flagrant alike in political, commercial, and 
social affairs such as is always seen to precede convul- 
sion ; discontent and sedition rife in classes consider- 
ably above the mob both in intelligence and influence. 
All these are signs of war. Finally we have the weak 
point, the exposed and unguarded opening in our armour, 
clear and distinct to all the world, which invites attack. 
We have an empire no longer insular, yet maintained 
defenceless by insular traditions and prejudices. 

We are at a strategical disadvantage with our 
great rival in Asia which is n^idly increasing. We 
have not only no army commensurate with our needs 
and position, but our whole system of recruiting is 
radically faulty and ill adapted to its purpose. Time 
so essential now to us for the raising and instruction of 
troops is frittered away in discussion, not of the main 
points of reform, but of frivolous trivialities, while the 
whole scheme demands remodelling. For if the laws 
which ever since the world's story began have produced 
war are not now suddenly and by a miracle suspended, 
if the passions of men have not now ceased to bring 
forth their accustomed fruit, then is war certain except 
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in the alternative of national ruin, slavery, and the fall 
of the British Empire. 

A growing conviction of the imminence of conflict 
is to be observed pervading minds which hold the most 
mutnaUj opposed opinions. Cardinal Manning fore- 
bodes a deluge of war over Europe as a direct chastise- 
ment from God for irreverence and infidelity. Victor 
Hugo predicts the same event as arising from the defeat 
and wrongs of France. The author of ' The Great 
Game ' anticipates a general attack on England after 
the revolt of her colonies consequent on weakness and 
decay. The author of * The Battie of Dorking ' illus- 
trated by a brilliant fiction the vague sentiment of the 
public, and the extraordinary popularity of that work 
was due entirely to the subtle sense of danger which is 
still visible in the utterances of the Press, though its 
cause is ill ascertained and its nature ill understood. 

Our object now is to resolve the vague fears, to 
determine the precise nature of the peril, to demon- 
strate the character of the menace offered to ns, to 
display the point of attack and the means of defence. 
To do this we must consider in detail the respective 
positions of Great Britain and Russia in Asia from the 
military point of view. 



The two principal points of observation in the fore- 
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going remarks, — ^the growing disadvantage to England 
in the comparative inferiority of her military system 
to those of her rivals, and the progress of the Bussian 
arms and influence in Asia, have been only too vividly 
illustrated during the last five years. Our armies have 
not, it is true, been confronted in battle with the troops 
of any first class power, but, as we have seen, they have 
been repeatedly beaten in the field by forces greatly and 
admittedly inferior to any of these. The signs of weak- 
ness in our organisation to which we invited attention 
in 1875, have been so fatally marked since as to be no 
longer questions of dispute. Not only in this chapter, 
but throughout the volume, we dwelt on the impracti- 
cability of improvising soldiers, and on the misconception 
involved in the modelling of a volunteer army like that of 
England on the system of armies raised by conscription* 
The statement, that we had then not only no army 
commensurate with our needs and position, but that our 
whole system of recruiting was radically faulty and ill 
adapted to its purpose, has been since confirmed in the 
most emphatic manner. The recent course adopted 
in withdrawing from Afghanistan, defended as it has 
been on many grounds, can only have been originally 
prompted, or reasonably justified, by the knowledge of our 
weakness in troops. At the close of 1875 the present 
writer warned Lord Salisbury, then Secretary of State 
for India, that our armies in that country were numeri-^ 
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cally insufficient for any great and protracted operations 
beyond the Indus. All the mistakes and blunders of the 
war in Afghanistan can be traced with the utmost pre- 
cision to that one main flaw in our organisation. The 
campaign was commenced with means wholly inade- 
quate to the requirements for an invasion of Afghanistan 
to any practical purpose. The purpose itself, since ob- 
scured by countless explanations, evasions, and excuses, 
designed to mislead, was originally plain and practical 
enough. It was the establishment in Cabul and through- 
out Afghanistan of a predominant British influence 
sufficiently powerful * to control,' as Lord Lytton the 
Viceroy tersely put it, * the foreign policy and relations 
of that country.' In other words, to anticipate Russia, 
and to exclude her influence and intrigues. That was 
the object, and it was, and is, as we shall see, a vitally 
essential object in the maintenance of our Indian Em- 
pire. For the British policy of the five or six years 
previous to 1875 had had the efifect of alienating the 
Ameer of Cabul, Shere Ali, &om the British alliance. 
When the rupture thus brought about assumed the 
definite shape of an acceptance of a Russian Mission 
in the Capital of Afghanistan, and the rejection of the 
British Mission, it became clear that war alone could 
retard the speedy establishment of a predominant 
Kassian influence in Cabul to the exclusion of our own, 
i.e. a position the exact converse of that desired by 
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US. War was declared, and our troops crossed the 
frontier in November 1878. In actual collision with 
the enemy, our well armed disciplined soldiers, both 
European and native, were easily victorious at the three 
points of attack. They forced the Khyber, they es- 
tablished themselves on the Peiwar Kotal, securing 
the Shutur-Grardan pass, and they penetrated to Canda- 
har. So &r success was easy. But it soon became 
apparent that penetration into the countiy did not 
imply its conquest or subjection to our purpose. Our 
lines of communication were harassed by repeated 
attacks on the part of the Afghans, and lai^ reinforce- 
ments were wanted to keep open the roads between the 
various posts occupied and defended by our advancing 
detachments. The direct passage to the capital by 
the Cabul road lay through a series of most formidable 
defiles, which had witnessed, in years still remembered, 
the destruction of a British force. The magnitude of 
the task, of pushing forward an army to Cabul in 
sufficient strength to render the capture of the city 
certain, became every day more obvious to the Govern- 
ment of India. It had been under-estimated at the 
outset,^ and all the preparations for it, especially in 
regard to the most important point of organisation of 

> The proof of this is found in the fact that, while oar army of 
invasion amoonted only to 32,000 at the commencement, the close of 
the operations displayed a total force of oyer 60,000 in effecdTes. 
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an invading force, viz. Transport, were found lamentably 
deficient. Moreover there was an actual want of men ; 
assuming a prolonged and vigorous defence, India had 
been already drained of troops. The Bombay and 
Madras armies had been called on to provide contingents, 
and there was not a military station 'from Peshawur 
to the Dekkhan that had not felt the demand on its 
garrison to help to furnish men and material of war. 
The Conservative Ministry at home, always too sensitive 
to the influence of the peace-at-any-price party under 
Mr. Bright, had already commenced to urge Lord 
Lytton's G-ovemment to conclude the war with the 
utmost possible speed. 

Under all the circumstances, when the death of the 
Ameer Shere Ali, whose Russian proclivities, however 
originated, had been the inevitable and immediate cause 
of the rupture, took place at Mazar-i-Sharif, whither he 
fled a fugitive, and when his son Yacoob Khau, un- 
committed to his father's policy, had succeeded to his 
stormy inheritance, it was very natural that the event 
should have been hailed by Lord Lytton and his advisers 
as affording an opportunity for the welcoming of any 
proposal for terms of peace from the Afghans. It was 
equally natural that the new Ameer should temporise 
with invaders who bad already advanced far into his 
territories, and who had defeated the Afghan armies 
wherever they had come into collision with them. 

B 
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With prepossessions in favour of peace on both sides, 
negotiations were easy; about the middle of April 
1879 an understanding was arrived at, and early in the 
following month terms were signed under the treaty of 
Gandamuck. But the war thus suspended had not yet 
fulfilled its avowed purpose. The Afghans had not 
been sufficiently impressed with our superior power. 
Half measures are generally failures in military opera- 
tions ; the effect of a conflict is doubtless measured by 
the number of men frightened as well as hurt, and 
there must always be so many hurt as to firighten the 
rest. Now the losses of the Afghans up to the treaty 
of Gandamuck had been very slight; they had not been 
much frightened, and were by no means prepared for 
tame submission. They knew the strength of their 
country, and the overforward anxiety displayed by our 
Government to come to terms naturally encouraged them 
in the idea that we shirked the task of attacking them. 
To stop halfway in our progress through the defiles on 
the road to Cabul, could be attributed by the Afghans 
to no other motive but weakness. And as a matter of 
fact their conviction was the truth. In the very able 
summary of the reasons held by the Government of India, 
contained in the despatch from the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State, dated the 7th July, 1879, the Govern- 
ment frankly admits that the object of the war would 
liave been ^ most simply and swiftly accomplished by 
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the immediate capture and temporary occupation of 
Cabul.' It admits also that ^ the suspended activity of 
our troops upon the Khyber L'ne had begun to exercise 
a very prejudicial influence upon our political, as well 
as our military position in Afghanistan.' Indeed at one 
time the negotiations hung fire so long, that a forward 
movement of the British force became necessary, and it 
was only on the British conmiander Sir Sam. Browne 
being directed to again advance that the Afghans decided 
to patch up a truce. When they did so, it was only, as 
after events proved, to gain time and opportimity to 
re-assert their independence. 

The treaty of Gundamuck was intended to mark in 
the clearest manner the reversal of the old policy of 
masterly inactivity, to inaugurate a new determination 
to assert British interests in Central Asia, at least to the 
extent of defending the approaches to India through 
Afghanistan. It was to give effect to the intention of 
the Conservative Government, to carry out its views of 
establishing a permanent and paramount influence at 
Cabul. The weakness of the old North West frontier 
when it had become exposed, as now acknowledged, to 
military and political influences more formidable than 
those of marauding tribes and weak governments of 
barbarous states beyond, was admitted, and a new 
frontier was therefore marked, which so far deserved 
the appellation given to it by Lord Beaconsfield of 

b2 
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^ scientific ' that it was an infinite improvement on the 
old one. Provision was made to maintain a British 
Resident at the capital of Afghanistan to direct the 
foreign policy of that country, and a certain conmiand 
of the issues of the frontier was obtained. In the de- 
spatch already alluded to of the 7th July, explaining 
the new policy, Lord Lytton openly and very properly 
alluded to the vast steps of progress made by Russia 
towards our North Western frontier, noticing that the 
distance between the Indian and Russian empires had 
within a very few years diminished from a thousand 
to four hundred miles by advances exclusively on 
the part of the latter Power. He declared that our 
practical relations with the two quasi-independent 
States of Afghanistan and Beluchistan had become in- 
tolerable in 1875, and that the Government of India 
had perceived at last the cause that existed for remov- 
ing the defective features of the Afghan frontier. 
It will be apparent when the strategical position is 
fully examined and explained, that the desired rectifica- 
tion of the frontier by the treaty would have been 
realised if its maintenance had been effectually provided 
for. Not only should the means have been assured for 
keeping a firm grasp on the new acquisitions, but the 
future obligations to which the British Empire became 
committed should have been more clearly apprehended 
and more completely accepted. 
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The real burden of th^e obligations lay not only 
in the firm maintenance of our new frontier line 
against any future hostility on the part of the Afghans, 
not only in the adequate provision for the safety of the 
Resident^ essential as were these two points of precau- 
tion, but in the ultimate establishment of effective 
means of defence of the Afghan frontier against Bussian 
aggression. 

Here most unhappily the resolve of the Ministry — 
or of the Government of India — failed. Or the true 
scope of the new situation was not understood. In 
securing for ourselves, as the treaty of Crandamuck 
was intended to secure, a position in Afghanistan prac- 
tically independent of its ruler, and by maintaining 
territorial conditions which would have placed our power 
'in permanent command of the main avenues from 
India to Cabul,' we really committed ourselves — if we 
meant to secure the fiill advantage of the new position 
— to the permanent command of the issues from Bussian 
Tiurkestan to Cabul. The main advantage of the per- 
manent influence we intended to assert in Cabul con- 
sisted in the power to make use of Afghanistan as an 
admirable defensive position, to make that coimtry rather 
than India the battle-field in the ultimate struggle 
between Bussia and England. For the possibility even 
of any foreign Power contesting our possession within 
the territory of our great dependency itself, is a 
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matter of the most serious kind. A single battle lost 
by us within the limits of India would imdoubtedly 
mean revolt throughout the empire. 

But even while marking a new point of departure 
in Central Asian politics, in abandoning ^ masterly in- 
activity' for active intervention, in * regarding the new 
treaty rather as the commencement than as the con- 
firmation of a new and better era in our relations with 
Afghanistan,' the Government of India, in deference to 
the cant of the day, could not refrain from foreshadow- 
ing ^ reductions in military armament.' It should have 
been obvious both to Lord Lytton, as to the Conservative 
Cabinet under which he acted, that the real responsi- 
bility of the future relations with Afghanistan lay 
entirely with us and not with the Afghans ; that so 
long as we proved to the Ameer and people our power 
and will to afford their country the material support 
which they required and expected if we were to dictate 
their foreign policy, so long we could count upon the 
security of the new relations, but no longer. The 
attempt to throw the burden upon them, to reduce our 
armament, to withdraw our troops, to thrust upon the 
Afghan weakness the task to which our strength was 
unequal, was simply to invite disaster, failure, and the 
destruction of every object which the treaty was intended 
to secure. 

This truth was speedily made manifest. Sir Louis 
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CavagDari, the Envoy and Plenipotentiary at Cabul, 
left Simla for the Afghan capital on July 5. He was 
murdered^ together with all the members of his mission, 
on September 3. Within two months, the whole of 
the results of the first campaign, of the diplomacy which 
succeeded it, and the anticipated advantages of the 
treaty, together with all the new relations with the 
Ameer and his people, were absolutely annihilated and 
swept away. The confidence of Lord Lytton and his 
advisers in the stability of the arrangements entered 
into was so implicit, that not only had a large portion 
of our troops occupying the Khyber line been withdrawn, 
bat the force which under General Soberts had occupied 
the Kurrum valley, and which had been intended to 
dominate Cabul from the conmianding position of the 
Shutur Oardan pass, was left without transport. General 
Boberts himself had left his command and was at Simla 
when the massacre occurred ; and though the advanced 
brigade under General Massy was actually within a 
few marches of the capital, more than a month elapsed 
before a blow could be struck to avenge the murder of 
the Envoy* Having patched up a hasty peace, and having 
relied on a paper guarantee for its continuance. Lord 
Lytton hastily assumed that his objects had been 
attained sufficiently to permit of that relaxation firom 
military effort, from that cessation from military ex- 
penditure, which might serve to disarm the hostile 
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criticism of the Opposition, and which might enable 
his chief in .the Cabinet at home, Lord Beaconsfield, 
to pose before Parliament and the country as the hero 
of a political triumph in Asia, hardly second in im- 
portance to the success which attended the Treaty of 
Berlin in Europe. In extenuation of the grievous 
blunder and miscalculation he committed, it must be 
recorded that Lord Lytton had for his chief military 
adviser and confidant his private secretary, Colonel, 
afterwards Major-General, Sir George CoUey. This 
officer, who fell in the disastrous battle of Majuba Hill in 
the recent campaign against the Boers, was undoubtedly 
in many respects well qualified for his post. He had 
studied his profession with uncommon care, he was 
naturally intelligent and industrious, he was a brave 
and honourable soldier, and his courtesy and kindliness 
of demeanour made him popular with all brought into 
contact with him. But on the other hand he was not 
possessed of commanding talents and abilities, nor had 
he the wide experience of war which sometimes supplies 
their place in military science. He had little or no 
acquaintance with the Asiatic character, and none with 
the peculiarities of the Afghan people. He under- 
rated their powers of organisation and of protracting a 
struggle. He under-estimated the fighting power of a 
nation in which each male adult was a combatant. 
Moreover Colonel CoUey's natural disposition was over- 
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bold and sanguine. He pushed courage to rashness, 
always derided his enemy, and spoke openly of the 
power of a brigade of British troops to overrun all 
Afghanistan. He was therefore the worst possible 
adviser of a politician and diplomatist like Lord Lytton, 
who, though possessed of a very high order of natural 
capacity and intellect, was wholly ignorant of the 
practical application of the military art, and of the 
principles which should govern the operations of war. 
Neither Lord Lytton nor his private secretary had any 
conception of the truth, that the military resources of 
India, vast as they can be made if collected and utilised, 
were, and are, under our false system of military 
economy, wholly inadequate to the task he had set 
himself, viz. the subjection of Afghanistan to a state of 
vassalage. This subjection we hold to be necessary, 
even vital, to the security of India menaced by Russia ; 
but it can be accomplished only by calling out the 
strength of our empire to an extent commensurate 
with the might of an adversary who adds a quarter 
of a million of recruits to her standing armies each 
year.* 

The outbreak at Gabul, with the murder of the 
British Envoy, swept away in a single day the whole of 
the results of the campaign, and rendered completely 

* Of coarse the strength of the RoBsian army is not increased to this 
extent, bat the military education of the people is thus insured. 
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abortive all the provisions of the Treaty of Crandamuck. 
The new scientific frontier existed no longer between 
States now arrayed against each other in irreconcilable 
hostility. There could be no longer any question of 
the relations between the two. On the one hand, the 
invasion of Afghanistan and the occupation of Cabul 
became imperative on the British if they were to redeem 
their shattered prestige, or to avenge their murdered 
representative. On the other, the pride and ianaticism 
of a warlike people were thoroughly aroused to defend 
their country and their homes against the unbeliever. 
Then the preparations for the protracted struggle seen 
to be inevitable were at last commenced in earnest by 
the G-overnment of India. A new special department 
for the organisation of the transport service was created, 
.of which Sir Michael Kennedy was appointed chief. 
Fresh demands were made on all the Presidencies of 
India for troops, reinforcements of British soldiers were 
ordered from England, recruiting was actively under- 
taken for the native sei'vices, and liberal bounties were 
offered to enlisting Sepoys. In short, all those measures 
for the vigorous prosecution of the war which should 
have been undertaken at the outset were now adopted, 
and a comparatively large army of over 60,000 men 
was once more thrown into Afghanistan. Even this 
number, nearly double the strength of the force with 
which the invasion had been originally initiated. 
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though sufficieot for its immediate purpose of occupy- 
ing Cabul, was certainly not adequate to the conquest 
of Afghanistan. 

We are not now considering the history of the war 
in detail, but it will be only necessary to remember 
such incidents as the defeat of Greneral Roberts's caTalry 
and horse artillery in the Chardeh Valley, followed by 
that GreneraTs being driven into the cantonments of 
Sherpore, wherein he was closely invested by the enemy 
for ten days, the defeats of General Burrows at 
Maiwand, and of G-eneral Primrose in the vicinity of 
Candahar, where General Brooks lost his life, and other 
disasters later, to perceive that we had at no time any 
excess of force at our disposal, even for the temporary 
overrunning of the enemy's country. For the per- 
manent subjection of it -to such purpose as that con- 
templated by Lord Lytton, . we never had sufficient 
troops at any time, nor have we them now. And the 
only real justification, — which the Liberal Government 
has to advance for the suicidal retreat, and abandonment 
in Afghanistan of every object for which the war was 
undertaken, for the complete collapse of our power in 
that country, as of our influence throughout Asia, for 
the parade of a policy of renunciation so abject as to 
destroy all that repute for vigour and courage which 
was the foundation of England's empire, — is this fatal 
weakness, the true and only source of the fear which 
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seems alike to cloud the vision of our statesmen and to 
paralyse the might of our arms. But the weakness is 
not that of a feeble frame, of an exhausted constitution, 
or of a system drained by wounds, it is simply the 
weakness of an athlete, beguiled by temptation and 
wealth to sloth and careless enjoyment of the present. 
Yet it must be obvious that, be the cause what it may, 
neither England nor any other State in this world can 
afford to be always beaten in battle, or always outwitted 
in diplomacy, or always made to forego every advantage 
of position she has in past wars acquired, without heavy 
loss and material injury. The weakness which is now 
the temporary result of indolence and folly, may speedily 
become permanent and constitutional, under a long 
course of inactivity and unmanly neglect of work and 
duty. And permanent weakness in States means, as 
Herbert Spencer tells us— extirpation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STBATEaiCAL POSITION. 

[The sketch rapidly drawn in this and the following chapter 
of the Russian progress in Central Asia was published in 
India between two or three years ago. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
Bon's recent work, 'England and Russia in the East/ renders 
it now almost a work of supererogation. But the copious 
information, the lucid arrangement of facts, and the ability 
with which they are set forth in that most important and 
valuable publication, only serve to confirm in eveiy particular 
the views which were formed quite independently, from 
mere attention to current history, and the sources of know- 
ledge concerning Central Asia, open to me in common with 
the public at large. The notes which I have extracted from 
Sir Henry Rawlinson's work, show how nearly identical are 
the opinions I have ventured to express, with those of that 
accomplished writer and statesman.] ^ 

The object of Strategy has been correctly defined to 
be the placing of an army in such a position that at 
the time of collision with an enemy it shall possess a 
relative advantage. 

If for the word < army,' we substitute ^ nation/ in 

' This note was written in 1875. 
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the above definition, then the object of its rulers in 
regard to strategical position should be to establish its 
frontiers so as to secure such relative advantage over 
the neighbouring states. 

As a great maritime Power, holding by force of 
arms a vast dominion many thousand miles from our 
centre, the base of all our operations in Asia is at 
.present the sea. Two-thirds of our whole Indian 
border are encircled by the ocean, viz. to the south, 
south-east and south-west, ^liile we possess a mari- 
time supremacy we are secure there. Of the remaining 
third, the portion lying to the east is covered by an 
immense tract of mountain and forest held by savage 
tribes incapable but of the pettiest mischief, render- 
ing our right flank quite secure from serious invasion. 
There thus remains for consideration only the state of 
the lines which form our north and north-west frontier. 

These extend along the basis of the Sulieman and 
Himalaya mountains, and here alone we are in contact 
with other Powers whom we are forced to regard with 
watchfulness and precaution. 

To the north-west of Hindustan are countries in- 
habited by people fierce, warlike, fanatical, and bitterly 
hostile to us. In their present condition they are 
poor, ill-armed, and disunited. Mahomedans thoroughly 
imbued with the bigotry and martial zeal of the 
founder of their religion, their hand is against every 
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man, but they are not incapable of combination. 
Their country is in a military point of view one of the 
strongest in the world, their government one of the 
weakest and worst. Of the states included in this 
general description A%hanistan is singly of import- 
ance as a kingdom. Beluchistan is an aggregate of 
small principalities, while the Afreedies and other 
tribes immediately on our border own allegiance to 
none, are invariably at feud one with another, and, 
turbulent and unruly, are too weak to become of them- 
selves dangerous to our peace. 

To the north the State of Nepal is noteworthy, 
being held by a people naturally warlike, and of the 
most admirable material for soldiery. They are bigoted 
Hindoos, and though their &naticism is of a different 
and weaker kind than that of Mahomedans, they are 
capable of being roused to strong animosity against 
us in respect to one of our customs — ^the slaughter of 
kine. This country is also mountainous, easy of defence 
by the possessors, and difficult for offensive operations 
from the plains. Their Government is at present purely 
personal, and powerful only from the rare ability and 
energy of its real ruler and titular prime minister.^ 

Between our territories and Beluchistan, Afghan- 
istan, and Nepal, our frontier lies along the foot of the 
great mountain chains named above. The two former 

* Jung Bahadur, since dead. 
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states are conterminous, but between the east of Afghan- 
istan and the west of Nepal a tract of hill country 
intervenes, which is occupied partly by Cashmere, a 
dependency of our own, and partly by minor hill 
states peopled by tribes wholly unwarlike who are 
under our protection. The province of Ladak, which 
lies between the boimdaries of the Chinese Empire and 
ours, is a tract consisting wholly of the loftiest moun- 
tains and plateaux, having an average elevation of 
fifteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, and 
may be left out of farther consideration in a strat^cal 
disquisition, when it is ascertained to be, as it un- 
doubtedly is, wholly unfitted to be the theatre of war. 

A' frontier which thus runs, as ours is seen to do, 
along the foot of a range of mountains, divides nations 
which differ radically in the character of their re- 
spective countries. On the one side a hilly region, where 
all military operations are impeded greatly by natural 
obstacles, where the population is scanty, where the 
cultivation is proportionally far less than in the plains, 
where the roads, communications from town to town, 
village to village, are fewer and more difficult to 
traverse, and where consequently a poverty of material 
resources is entailed. 

Yet the hill people have generally the advantage 
of their lowland neighbours in muscular development, 
physical strength, and the robustness of person and 
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mind which tend to make good soldiers ; the difficulties 
in the way of centralisation of government aid in pre- 
serving social commmiities as detached tribes among 
whom internecine war is common, and thus, though 
comparatively poor, weak in numbers, and deficient in 
organisation, these highlanders having usually a fierce 
and reckless military spirit and warlike habits, render 
themselves formidable to the dwellers in the plains. 
It is principally in the character of marauders that 
they appear, i.e. more as invaders with a temporary 
purpose of robbery, that they descend from their hills 
as from a fastness, the strength of which they know 
and appreciate, upon the wealth of the open country, 
than as having any purpose of permanent conquest ; their 
predatory habits, and want of union and discipline, 
almost precluding them from success in regular warfare. 

On the other side, the condition of the inhabitants 
of the lowland coimtry is the very reverse of the above, 
Tlieir population is numerous, their communications 
are easy, their government strong, their resources and 
their wealth great, their wars, and consequently their 
armies, are on a greater scale, their combination is ex- 
tensive, and their national power fax more complete acd 
available for offence or defence. 

Thus the relative attitude of the two descriptions 
of nations to one another is found to be this. That 
while the border is generally liable to sudden forays 

F 
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aud aggressive disturbances from the hills, the more 
important expeditions on a large scale are always un- 
dertaken from the plains, and the reprisals of the latter 
are generally more bloody and mischievous than the 
raids which provoked them. 

On the whole, then, the highlanders suffer most, 
for while the organised forces from below often pene- 
trate deeply into their coimtry, inflicting heavy losses 
on their impoverished people, the peace of the plains 
is seldom disturbed beyond the borders to the depth to 
which raiders can penetrate and retire within a day's 
space. 

Notwithstanding, it is almost always found so irk- 
some to the lowlanders to be perpetually exposed to 
attack from the hills, that sooner or later invasion 
of them for the purpose of permanent conquest and 
annexation by the wealthier power is resorted to. 
This general description will apply in the case of states 
that are independent, unaffected by other Powers, and 
whose political relations with each other are the mere 
results of proximity and the natural laws adverted to. 

But complexities of the greatest importance arise if 
either state in this relative position to its neighbours 
is in the hands of a foreign Power greater than either. 
If both should be so circumstanced the aspect of affairs 
becomes greatly altered, and the modifications which 
are produced by extraneous causes in their policy must 
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be considered and studied apart from the mere questions 
relating to the states themselves. The consequences of 
the changes which then take place are altogether in 
fiavour of the party holding the hill districts. For 
the paucity in numbers of this does not hamper the 
masters of resources beyond it, and the difficulties of 
internal communication are greatly lessened by the 
aids of science and wealth. Disimited action is re- 
placed by a vigorous and centralised authority, military 
energies are concentrated and judiciously utilised and 
guided, and numerical inferiority removed by the 
addition of foreign and powerful contingents. Then, 
natural advantages of position and warlike aptitude 
get their full scope. The first of these is the possession 
of what are termed in military parlance ^ the issues of 
the frontier.' We see that a great range of mountains 
offers physical obstacles to the movements of troops, the 
roads or lines of communication are restricted in num- 
ber and lie through defiles whence they are com- 
manded on either hand. Their possessors therefore 
are, to commence with, favourably situated with regard 
to their antagonists. The power of initiative is with 
them. For if an attack be made by the other side, it 
can only be made at certain well-known and ascer- 
tained points, 'passes,' as they are called, through 
which ingress for a force with its supplies can alone be 
possible. But the preparation necessary for the suc- 

V 2 
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cessful assault of such points gives ample warning and 
time to the defenders. If the two parties are at all 
equal in numbers and skill there can be no question as 
to which has the advantage. Again, if the possessors 
of the mountains, having at their back the resources of a 
great Power strengthened by astute statesmanship and 
guided by able generalship, take advantage of the 
initiative and become the assailants, they being abso* 
lutely masters of the great ramparts behind which 
they lie (the taking of which by their adversaries to 
place themselves only on equal terms would cost an 
infinity of blood, treasure, and time), can concen- 
trate on any one or more points which they may con- 
sider suitable, in perfect secrecy and security, while 
they can threaten all.^ 

The defenders of the plains are in complete igno- 
rance of all that is going on behind the mountain 
screen. The appearance of the head of an assailing 
column from any one of the passes may be either a 
mere feint or an attack in great force, and there is 
absolutely nothing to show which is intended. The 
longer the chain of mountains which forms the frontier 
the greater the advantage to the holders. For as it is 
impossible that such a chain of some hundreds of miles 
long shall run in a perfectly straight line, and as in 
point of fsEkct such a frontier is invariably found to 

> Fu2« Hamle/s ' OperatioDB of War.' 
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present salient and re-entering angles, so the irmptipn 
of the assailants at one of the former will manifestly 
place them on the flank of some portion or another of 
the line of defence. In some instances it may expose 
this latter to be attacked in rear, threatening the whole 
line of communications. This advantage is of incalcu- 
lable importance, not only from its influence in mate- 
rial respects, but in its efifects as a moral agent. It is 
simply impossible for any army to hold with confidence 
a line of defence so hopelessly compromised. 

In the case we have assumed, then, of two equal 
Powers, each possessing vast resources, and guided by 
skilful leaders, the one holding the line of mountains 
is placed at an enormous advantage over the other. 

First, it possesses the ^ issues of the frontier,' that 
is, the means of passing the obstacles which are diffi- 
cult for the other, with ease, celerity and security ; 
secondly, it can place itself at will on the flank and on 
the communications of its adversaries; thirdly, it has 
the power of the initiative and of sudden aggression, 
so that the outset of hostilities must be to its advan- 
tage; lastly, and as a necessary consequence of the 
above, it forces upon the defenders a vast and perpetual 
expense in providing the necessary forces to guard 
against an uncertain contingency, and, at the same 
time, compels a dispersion of those forces along a weak 
and irregular line. 
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If anything were wanted to add still more unmis* 
takably to the disadvantages of the defenders so cir- 
cumstancedi it would be found in their territories 
being filled with defenceless but wealthy towns, in 
their possessing but 'few fortified places of any strength 
on which to concentrate, in their maintaining a smaller 
army than their line of defence demands, in the temp- 
tation they thus ofifer to rapacity, and in any elements 
of disunion and discontent which may pervade their 
ranks. 

That, if our present policy of * masterly inactivity ' 
be pursued but a very few years more, will be our 
position relative to fiussia. She in possession of the 
mountains and aggressive, we on the defensive, holding 
a faulty line on the most unfavourable conditions. All 
the advantages which a Power adverse to us can possess 
in regard to strategical position accrue to her with the 
possession of Turkestan. But little remains to make 
that complete. The three Khanates, Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Kokand, are already in the hollow of her hand. 
Her power consolidated, as it will be swiftly, with the 
modem rapid march of events, Afghanistan will stand 
to her in the same relation that Cashmere now holds to 
us ; and although for a time a nominal belt of separa- 
tion may remain between Russian frontiers and oiu^, 
for all the purposes of strategy in considering the 
defence of our Indian Empire, there will be none. This 
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is a point altogether overlooked by moet writers on the 
Central Asian question. The idea of defining the 
northern boundary of a country like Afghanistan by 
way of fixing the limits of aggression by Kussia is, to 
all having a comprehension of the true state of afiairs, 
the most puerile and absurd that can be conceived. 

< Thus far shalt thou come, and no farther,' said the 
courtiers of Canute to the waves of the sea. So spoke 
and with precisely similar result, Lord Granville two 
years ago ' to the waves of the mighty flood which is 
overspreading all Asia. People talked of a ^ neutral 
zone ' between two great belligerent Powers, as though 
neutrality were the normal state of nations, and a 
natural condition easy to be maintained, the exact 
reverse of this being the truth. For a state to have 
any chance of maintaining neutrality between two 
others at war, it must at least be as powerful as either. 

Supposing, however, for the sake of argument, that 
it were the wish and within the power of Afghanistan 
to remain neutral, what reason is there to imagine that 
the causes which all parties unite in asserting to be the 
springs of Kussian action, viz« turbulence and anarchy 
in her neighbours, will cease to affect the new borders as 
they affected the old ones. The Afghans are at best as 
turbulent as the Khivans. If disturbances arise on the 
northern boimdary of Afghanistan, as they assuredly 

> In 1874. 
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will arise in the nature of things, we cannot suppose 
with any semblaDce of reason that Kussia will, out of 
any deference to us, behave more leniently, more 
weakly, to the A%hans than she now behaves to the 
people against whom she is arraying a hundred thou- 
sand men in arms. As for treaties, we have a most 
flagrant instance of their inutility in the last made with 
this same Power, and the avowed infraction of which 
at her convenience elicited no sign even of disapprobation 
either from us or from any other party to it. In the 
face of this fact it is simply ridiculous to consider a 
treaty a guarantee of any consequence at all. And yet 
we have connived practically at the Russian scheme of 
conquest, and have actually permitted the incorporation 
of the whole of Turkestan with her empire, on the plea 
that it ^ has been for some years felt by the govern- 
ments of Russia and England respectively, that it would 
be conducive to the tranquillity of Central Asia that 
the two Oovemments should arrive at an identity 6{ 
views regarding the line which describes the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan.' This is simply a roundabout 
method of expressing the most complete concession to 
our rival of all she wants, and a renunciation of our own 
claims to power, in Asia. The words in inverted commas 
are taken from the Queen's Speech two years ago,^ when 
Khiva was only threatened. After that conspicuous 

' Now eight years ago. 
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display of weakness there was little hope that when the 
next step should be taken, and we should stand at a 
greater disadvantage than then, we should assert either 
a dignity that has been tarnished, or a power which is 
fast departing. 

Accordingly we find that the ^ next step ' of Bussia 
has been taken. The Khanates' absorption being nearly 
completed, it is Merv which is now ^ the object of an expe- 
dition. That any line short of the Hindu Rush, embrac 
ing all the fertile valleys that lie on its northern slopes, 
the provinces of Kunduz, Badakahshan, and Balkh, 
will satisfy Bussia, no one can now believe. Herat 
thus isolated between the ceded Persian districts of 
Khorassan and Balkh^ must ultimately fall into her 
hands, and after Herat, Candahar. 

But it may be urged that even supposing the 
Bussian frontier pushed to the Hindu Kush, there will 
still remain this belt of mountains between us ; that we 
on the one side of Afghanistan shall still possess the rela- 
tive position to that state which Bussia will occupy on 
the other. A glance at the ihap will dispel this illusion. 
Independently of the enormous accession to her pres- 
tige, and the moral effects of her last great and success- 
ful advance, the physical difficulties of her farther en- 
croachment will decrease with every step and show in the 
most marked contrast with those which await us when- 

> Id 1875. 
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ever it becomes a necessity to us to take action. For 
the great lines of communication from Khiva to Merv, 
Herat and Candahar, from Bokhara and Samarcand to 
Balkh and Cabul, are infinitely more facile than any we 
could seize for our own advance. Thus the issues of 
the frontier are in other hands than ours, and the fallacy 
of the optimists who persist in ignoring a danger, the re- 
cognition of which would entail the war they deprecate, 
consists in assuming that this great evil of our position 
may be disregarded with impunity. With every step 
of our rival this evil increases. With every mile that 
her advancing frontier overlaps in its approach to ours 
accrues a strategical advantage to her. With her will 
remain the power of the initiative, with her the power 
of the choice of place and time for the struggle which 
we may postpone for a year or two at the price of 
conceding every point of importance in our relations 
with her, but which will take place as inevitably as 
the result of any other natural law. 

But we are told to wait till the time for action 
comes* When will that be? If there be no reason 
for action now, will there be any when the next bound- 
ary line drawn by the next treaty is over-stepped? 
Precisely the same arguments for waiting then will 
be applicable when Bussia avows her intention of 
annexing Afghanistan, as serve now for leaving Turk- 
estan to her fate. So that at length by persisting in 
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the course we are now obeerving, our frontier will be 
where it is now, but conterminous with the new Bussian 
border all along its line. Will our advocates of mas- 
terly inactivity be content with that position? We 
may rely upon it that our native subjects will not. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves is their read- 
iug of an old proverb. And anyone with the smallest 
knowledge of Asiatics must know that such a con- 
summation of policy of inaction as we must have then 
arrived at would terminate our empire over them, at 
once and for ever. 

If therefore the Millennium has not yet arrived, 
if wars have not yet ceased on the earth, if the motives 
underlying all human action have not become wholly 
inoperative, and humanity itself wholly changed, we 
must admit the possibility of a war with Kussia when 
our claims in Asia shall conflict* If we admit this 
possibility we must admit also the necessity for pro^ 
viding against it. 

But we cannot provide against war by ignoring its 
very first principles. The precautions to be taken de- 
pend on these* To be in a false strategical position at 
the outset is a bad augury for success. It would be im- 
possible to imagine any worse than that in which we shall 
be, if we await Russia's advance up to our present line. 

We plume ourselves continually upon our Indian 
pr^^ess. We are constantly boasting of the empire 
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we have built ap in a hundred years. And with some 
cause. But it has not been by masterly inactivity that 
it has been so built. Russia has done as much, if not 
more, since the time of Peter the Great. And while 
we declare our purpose of living content with what we 
have taken, she, on the other hand, distinctly avows her 
purpose of farther aggression, and advances steadily 
from one point to another. To-day it is Merv, yester- 
day it was Kbiva, to-morrow it will be Herat, and so on. 
But it does not suit certain of our statesmen or of 
our journalists to affect to believe either word or deed. 
They say that we receive friendly assurances when 
Bussia says in so many words that she de£es British 
interference, and they see no harm when she annexes 
state after state. They talk and write of an identity of 
policy when Bussia makes war in Central Asia and we 
declare we must have peace at any price. What is the 
meaning of words if our relative policies are said to be 
^ identical ' when circumstances proclaim them directly 
a<l verse ? 

We are told that we should signify to Bussia that 
with her conquests in Central Asia we have nothing to 
do, and that we shall not interfere so long as she does 
not imperil our peace and security within the bounds 
of India. Is it possible to suppose that peril to us is 
not involved in every advantage which she gains ? If 
so then the very first and fundamental ideas and 
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axioms reg;arding strategy are false, set down in igno- 
rance, and of no force. As might be expected from 
those who loftily object to logical reasoning, and who 
start with a foregone conclusion that there can be no 
danger because they cannot or will not see it, the party 
for peace at any price is rather divided against itself as 
to the &cts from which its various members argue. One 
writer on ^ Russian menaces ' who is derisive about Rus- 
sophobia, writes that, ' for purposes of aggression Russia 
is one of the weakest Powers in the world ; for a century 
she has been striving to establish her ascendency over 
the Khanates of Central Asia, and she has not succeeded 
in completely conquering one.' ^Towards knitting 
them together by internal lines of communication she 
has not of course made a single step.' On the other 
hand, Captain Spencer, a traveller who has frequently 
visited Russia, and written much on the state of this 
empire, both politically and socially, but who conceives 
that Russian advance will be only a convenience to 
invalids and bring the blessing of civilisation to the 
poor benighted inhabitants of Central Asia, writes as 
follows : — 

* We remember the time when there was no other 
road in the empire than the track over the steppes. 
This is a thing of the past : the road and the rail, those 
great civilisers of men, are no longer a novelty, and in 
a country where labour is cheap, and land may be had 
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almost for the sake of askiiig, the cost of their con* 
struction is very trifling indeed. 

^ The reader must not imagine that the latest move- 
ment of the Kussians, and which seems to have taken 
the world by surprise, is a mere accidental incident 
occasioned by an attack of the robber hordes of Khiva 
and Bokhara on a Russian caravan. No such thing. 
We know to a certainty that every step taken by the 
far-seeing rulers of all the Russias from the day of 
the Grreat Peter up to the present time, has been part 
of a regular systematic and organised plan as cleverly 
imagined and as certain of success as anything that 
that master of strategy Von Moltke projected during 
the Franco-German War. 

^We have already said that the subjugation of 
Central Asia has been so well matured as not to leave 
a doubt on the mind of the most violent '* Anti-Rus- 
sian " of being completely crowned with success. 

^ Several of the most important Khanates of this 
vast country have already fallen into the hands of the 
Russians. Their eagles not only float over Bokhara 
and Samarcand, but over other Khanates of less note. 
As to Turkestan, that home of the great Ottoman, their 
rule is said to be as firmly established as in the Crimea. 

* What is to prevent Khiva, the most important of 
all to our fellow subjects in India, &om following the 
fate of the rest — a position which would thus give her 
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the entire command of the Syr Darya and Amu Darya^ 
the two great water-ways which miite the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia and Afghanistan with the Caspian and the 
Sea of Aral ? ' 

(Captain Spencer wrote the above three years * ago, 
and the Russians have taken up that position : Khiva 
is now in their hands.) It is to be observed that the 
Amu Darya (the Oxus) is navigable from the sea of 
Aral upwards to the extent of at least 700 miles* 

'Who can doubt,' adds Captain Spencer, Hhat 
A%hanistan will become the boundary of Russia in that 
direction ? ' These are the statements and opinions 
of one specially qualified to judge on the question. 
That he is not prejudiced by ' Russophobia ' is quite 
dear, for while he says, ' We cannot for a moment ima- 
gine that eur Government will permit the Russians to 
take Afghanistan,' he adds in the next sentence, ' Sen- 
timental politics are a danger when the &te of an 
empire is in the scale; we nevertheless profess an 
opinion that we have in reality nothing to fear from 
the near approach of Russia to our empire in India.' 

So that of those most opposed to our interference 
and most content with our inaction, the one pooh- 
poohs Russia as an aggressive Power ; the other, far 
better informed, acknowledges the difficulty of opposing 
her, her power being so great, and yet avers that there is 

» In 1872. 
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no danger. If Captain Spencer's experience and obser- 
vations are to be accepted as grounds for an estimate of 
Bussia's power, then the obvious strategical disadvan- 
tages which we have indicated gain a new importance 
from the testimony of an opponent to our arguments, 
and we may &irly assume the peril to have been dis- 
tinctly pointed out. 

Then the questions arise : What can we do to avert 
that peril ? How can we best defend ourselves ? 

To defend a country from invasion it is not right 
to limit regard to the direct line of the enemy's ad- 
vance as the only one on which he can be opposed, or 
of the first importance in considering the dispositions 
wherewith to meet him. 

Our present boundary to the north-west is, as has 
been seen, so radically ill-placed and bad in a strate- 
gical sense under the new circumstances which threaten 
us, that were we confined to its exclusive regard, the 
imperative duty of abandoning it would be at once 
manifest ; and as no sane man could think of retreating 
from it, we should be simply coerced by the instinct of 
self-preservation to take up the line which we held in 
1839 of Gandahar, Ghuznee, and Cabul, a proceeding 
which would be of infinite toil and cost to us of lives 
and treasure. Nothing, indeed, shows so vividly the 
decline of our prestige in Asia as the enormously 
enhanced difficulty we find in undertaking expeditions 
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f 'which five and thirty years ago were thought little of. 
If we compare the opposition offered to* our troops in 
their advance upon Afghanistan, before our disaster 
there, with that which met them in the Umbeyla 
campaign, twelve years ago, this truth will be disagree- 
ably clear to us.* 

But we as yet possess a power, as defenders, of 
checking our adversaries at points other than on this 
line. 

It remains with us at present to be able to threaten 
the Bussian communications from a flank in such a 
manner as to prevent them from farther advance ex> 
cept at a great risk. And this is a strategical conside- 
ration of the highest value. 

So far as we know at this * time of the course of our 
negotiations with the Czar's government, the conces- 
sion of the whole of the vast district called Turkestan, 
including the country from the Caspian to the confines 
of China, and from the Sea of Aral to Khorassan, and 
the course of the Oxus to within a few miles of Balkb, 
has been determined on. Monstrous as this concession is, 
involving in fact complete withdrawal from interven- 
tion on our part — for Russia for the present can neither 
want nor Ask more — the new empire, for such it is in 

■ Vids Sir Heniy Bawlinson's * England and Bussia in the East/ 
Sir Henry would answer Russian occupation of Mery by a British ad- 
rance on Herat. 

» In 1875. 
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dimensions, has still much of it to be conquered, and 
after conquest to be assimilated, by which term we in- 
clude all the processes by which annexation is turned 
to the best account. These processes are rapid, but in 
the meantime the tax on the Bussian resources will 
be very considerable, indeed going far to monopolise 
them. While she is thus occupied, therefore, we, on 
our part, have time to take up our position and make 
our own move in reply to hers. The value of this time 
and this opportunity it is absolutely impossible to ex- 
aggerate ; as impossible as it is to overrate the import- 
ance of the move itself. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that the most 
stubborn advocates of inactivity hitherto, can fail to 
see now that our very existence must depend on 
this. We cannot conceive that England will permit 
herself to be deliberately placed in the false and &tal 
position which will be hers if she remain supine, and 
content to rest stolid and immovable during the next 
few years — very few — while her rival gathers all her 
forces, energies, and resources together for the next 
blow. 

With diffidence, tUerefore, and as fully conscious of 
the momentous action of the step we now propose to 
take on our future fortunes, we suggest the disposi- 
tions essential to sound strategical relations with 
our great rival. We propose then to operate on her 
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right flank, leaving for the time our own present front 
undisturbed. 

Possessing as she does both the western and eastern 

shores of the Caspian, the southern border of that sea 

forms a break in the direct line of her communications, 

the command of which is, however, at present vested 

in Persia. Few of our readers are probably aware of 

the extent to which Bussian influence prevails in that 

country. We can assure them, and it is of importance 

to our arguments, that in all but name and a certain 

tradition of independence, Persia may be regarded as a 

feudatory of Russia. And it is only of a yet lingering 

pride in past power and grandeur that we may take 

advantage if we will. By demonstrating to Persia that 

we have the force and the wish to render her truly in- 

dependent, and so securing such concurrence as it may 

still be possible for her to give, we might yet constitute 

the eaBtem shore of the Caspian the left of Russian 

advance on India. By the occupation as allies of 

Teheran and the south bank of the Caspian, we should 

be in a position to strike in upon the Russian commu> 

nications with Orenburgh and Krasnovodsk, forcing 

her thus to form front to her right flank, and exposing 

her left to the attacks of the revolted Turcoman hordes. 

With the arrangement of our own bases and lines of 

communication, the European aspect of the Eastern 

question must be considered. 

o 2 
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The co-operation of Turkey must be obtained— it 
will hardly be withheld if she understands her present 
position. Check to Russian progress is in point of fact 
to her the condition of existence. On a declaration of 
war, with the sympathy and aid of the Porte, we could 
invade Georgia from a base established at the south- 
eastern angle of the Black Sea, gain possession of Tiflis, 
and connect our line of communication through Eliza- 
betopol, and along the Kur and Arax rivers to the 
Caspian. This line, or one parallel to it, from Trebizond 
to Erzeroum and Tabrez, and thence to the Caspian, 
would probably prove the easiest for supplying our depots 
at Teheran. This diversion in the region pointed out 
would certainly arrest Russian designs in Turkestan. 
Her Circassian subjects would be prompted to revolt ; the 
whole Mussulman population of Asia Minor would be 
aroused ; the spirit of fanaticism would be set on fire ; and 
Russia would find herself opposed on all points with a 
vigour and audacity which she has not calculated upon.* 

' This was written two years ago. The march of events has been 
BO rapid since that the course then advocated would be onl j now possible 
by the most strenuous efforts of ours backed by the most hearty co-opera- 
tion of Turkey aod Persia.* 

' The Shah's government (at the time of the Crimean War) natu- 
rally expected, if we were in earnest in our desire to cripple Russia's 
power in Asia, that we should land an efficient British force in 
Mingrelia, co-operate with Shamii, who was eager for action, ra<8e the 
discontented population of Georgia and Armenia, subsidise Persia, and 

* This note belongs to the first edition of 1876. 
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ADother line of operatioDs is also open to us, some- 
thing similar to one proposed in 1854, as follows: — 
Assembling a force of 25,000 men,* half European and 
half native troops, at Bushire, we could march it to 
Tabrez and support it by a Turkish army in two columns 
of seven or eight thousand men each, to occupy Zohrab 
and Sulimaneh, and to connect the line of operations 
between Tabrez and Bagdad. There might be three 
lines of strategic advance resting on the Tigris and 
Persian Gridf — one from Bushire by Shiraz, Ispahan, 
Hamadan to Tabrez ; another from Bagdad by Karkook 
to Sulimaneh ; and a third from Bagdad through Ker- 
manshah and Maragha to Tabrez. These lines in our 
hands, Persia would be relieved of Russian pressure. 

We thus broadly indicate the strategic alternatives 
open to us if the direct advance of our north-west 
frontier be considered too hazardous. The only point 
of detail to which it is necessary to advert in this place 
is in regard to the climate of the countries wherein the 
operations will be carried on. The plains must be 
traversed in winter, and the army should summer in 
the mountainous districts. The force should arrive on 
the Russian frontier about the beginning of May. If 

finally torn our Asiatic strength to account by bringing a powerful 
contingent into the field Arom India through Bagdad and Kurdistan.' — 
Sir Henry Kavlinson's England end Russia in the East, chap. ii. 

1 Assuming that we first put our armies on a footing which should 
enable us to carry out a plan of defence. 
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Georgia were selected as the theatre of war, the army 
should winter at Tiflis. 

We would draw attention here to the state of 
aflfairs in Persia previous to the Crimean War. Sir 
Justin Shiel, the envoy at Teheran in 1852, wrote : — 
^ With the Kussians at Asterabad^ having the Caspian 
and Volga in their rear, it seems almost impossible to 
credit that any overwhelming obstacle exists against a 
demonstration of Russia in Afghanistan.' 

Those who deride ^ Bussophobia ' find it possible to 
credit the existence of such an obstacle now when the 
whole eastern shore of the Caspian has been taken up, 
and the whole of the intervening country between that 
sea and the Afghan frontier has been virtually ceded 
to the Czar! But the truth is, that between the 
' Bussophobists ' and their opponents all the arguments 
are on one side and all the vituperation on the other. 
The former are * insane' and * ridiculous,' but not a 
fact they assert is disputed, not a step in their argu- 
ment is refuted. The admirers of masterly inactivity 
are constantly referring to the occasions on which 
Bussia has been baffled, and yet deny the necessity of 
further resort to the means by which she was baffled. 
They say that Bussia has tried to take Herat and 
failed ; but they ignore the fact that Persia, well-nigh 
in vassalage to Bussia, did take Herat, and was only 
forced to give it up by war. 
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They say that Russia has failed to take Constanti- 
nople, but they ignore the fact that the two leading 
Powers in Europe were united and engaged two years 
in war to bring about that fetilure. 

The Hungarian traveller, M, Vambery, has recently 
asserted that ^Tashkend, Khodjand, Samarcand, and 
Bokhara are but inseparable links to the long chain of 
Russian conquests, which will certainly be extended to 
Herat and Candahar.' There is'no living authority on 
Central Asian politics more entitled to respect than 
Vambery, and yet without any reason being adduced 
for the opinion, his statement is styled ^ ridiculous ' by 
the party for inactivity. In short, we are ' to rest and 
be thankful : ' ignoring our old traditions, reversing 
the policy which gave us empire, we are to go to war 
no more. We are to accept defiance and threats as 
* friendly assurances ; ' we are to recruit our finances 
by diminishing military expenditure, and check our 
population by enforcing the * morality of married life.' 

When such doctrines as these find popular accept- 
ance they betoken decay in the State. We can only 
hope that the vitality evinced by the occasional ex- 
citement manifested in England when the truth occurs 
to her may master the general spread of the disease. 

Never in her history has she had more just cause 
for rousing herself to self-defence than now ; not more 
even in the days when she held the balance of power 
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in Europe in ber hands, and spent ten millions ster- 
ling per annum to maintain it. The Crimean War 
was forced upon an unwilling Government and Court 
by popular feeling. There is just a possibility that the 
same cause may again prevail. If the Ottoman power 
was then as a ^ sick man ' to whose estates the Czar 
presented himself as the rightful and sole heir, it is 
not less so now ; while the state of Persia may be 
likened to one absolutely moribund, and in whose 
house the self-elected heir holds possession. 

Man will act after his kind, let the idealists and 
the optimists prate as they will. Not all the science 
of the Syracusan philosopher, who boasted that he 
could move the world, availed to save him from the 
sword of the rough soldier of Mareellus. The same 
means which in the days of Themistocles served to 
make a small state great are still those which maintain 
an empire great. The thing that hath been, that shall 
be, and there is no new thing under the sun. 

If more evidence were wanted to enforce the argu- 
ments by which, through a long train of reflection, we 
have sought to show the effects of Eussia's progress on 
us, it will be foimd in Russia's own admissions. 

The Memoir published in 1873, which was writ- 
ten in 1854 by the Russian General Duhamel, and 
laid before the Emperor Nicholas, elaborately sets 
forth in straightforward terms the exact designs which 
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we have attributed to our rival in this and the follow- 
ing chapter. All that we infer from the evidence as 
probably her course, is distinctly asserted in that docu- 
ment to be that which best befits her national plan of 
ultimate and sole sovereignty in Asia. 

The same roads for its attainment are pointed out 
by Duhamel as those' we now indicate ; the same gates 
are named, the same means to be employed, the same 
dangers to the English, advantages to the Russians, 
dwelt upon ; the excitement to disaffection of our sub- 
jects, the estrangement from us of the neighbouring 
states so that they may be bribed, bullied, or cajoled 
into alliance with Russia, are all detailed, as processes 
to be carried out, as plainly as we have detailed them. 

Here we pause, feeling that if the distinct avowal 
of an enemy, followed by the putting into practice of 
each recommendation therein made, step by step, can 
attract neither heed nor regard, expostulation is vain. 

It may be that our cup is full ; that, entering the 
temple of the Eumenides, we are for past national 
crimes bereft of reason, as were those who, unrepentant, 
visited the temple of Achaia. All unmasked, but un- 
heeded and unchecked, the tide of invasion flows on, 
widening and deepening as it advances, sapping the 
foundations of empires on either hand — of Persia in the 
south, of Turkey to the west. By what magical or mira- 
culous process it is to be stayed short of our own has 
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not been explained by those who complacently lisp that 
the fiuBsophobists are insane. 

England, to whom the events of each day are full 
of immeasurable significance, is blinded by the glare 
of gold and lulled to fatal slumber by the opiates of 
luxury and ease. A little more slumber, a little more 
folding of the hands to sleep, though over her disarmed 
and prostrate form looms the mailed might of a foe 
forceful as herself, when she too stood armed under 
shield. 

Yet she will not awake ; and if ever the clang of 
steel seems to reach for an instant the ear to which it 
was once familiar, and to rouse the sleeper from le- 
thargy and oblivion, voices fatal as the Sirens' are 
raised to drown the warning ring, hands treacherous 
as Circe's are forward to proffer the poisoned draught. 

And under its influence the strength of England is 
departing, never to be put forth again, or only when 
too late, when defenceless and at the mercy of the 
merciless, she will match her unguarded frame, her dis- 
armed hand, against armour of proof and practised 
sword. And then the end will be very near. 



The protectorate lately established by Bussia over 
the Tekke Turcoman country, the partial absorption of 
that territory into the Eussian dominions, and the 
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formidable increase to Russian military resom-ces in- 
volved in the placing at the Czar's disposal a very large 
force of admirable light cavalry, are most important 
points in the recent improvements of the strategical 
position in our rival's favour, and in the growing dis- 
advantage of it to ourselves. All the measures of our 
present Government tend to show that as regards our 
north-west frontier the only idea of bettering it which 
occurs to British statesmen of this day is to shrink 
back as Russia moves forward, so as to avoid as long as 
possible the chance of hostile collision. The idea is 
intelligible, but surely ignoble. Setting aside, however, 
any mere sentiment in this matter, let us examine the 
actual utility of this course of retreat before the 
advancing enemy. The first question which naturally 
occurs to the mind of the observer is — How long can it 
last ? Where is the line to be drawn, if any is con- 
templated, at which our retreat is to cease ? For we 
cannot suppose that the process is to continue in- 
definitely^ unless we first assume that we are at no time 
to defend our possessions in India after the enemy is 
prepared to contest them with us. Then if we are to 
defend India, where are we to discover our best line of 
defence? We have already shown the palpable and 
notorious disadvantage of a frontier line which runs 
along the base of a mountain range, and the only point 
remaining to be noticed in regard to this line, the line 
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which marked the old Sikh frontier — which we took 
over when we annexed the Punjab — is the fact that in 
attempting its defence against enemies advancing from 
the north, we should have to fight with our backs to a 
great river, in addition to all the numerous other dis- 
advantages shown above. We often hear the expression, 
the * line of the Indus,' applied to the frontier as it 
existed before the Afghan war, but it is a misnomer, 
our territory extending considerably beyond the river, 
and, as we have pointed out, to the foot of the hills all 
along the line. 

Our present frontier lies therefore between two 
positions possessing what are technically known as 
* obstacles,' viz. a mountain range and a great river, but 
it is so placed that we have the advantage of neither. 
We do not possess the issues of the frontier in the 
first obstacle, and we should have to fall back, sacrificing 
a great tract of territory, involving incalculable loss of 
prestige, to obtain any advantage from the second 
obstacle, the Indus. Even then, as no river afibrds a 
permanent line of defence, and in the dry season there 
are plenty of good passages to be found across the Indus, 
we could not consider the defensive position a good 
one. The line is so long which we should have to 
guard, that any Bussian general who knew his business 
could concentrate at any one of half-a-dozen points 
while threatening them all by feints of attack, which 
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would ensure an inordinate extension of our force. In 
the case of a much more formidable river, tlie Danube, 
Napoleon placed 70,000 men, with cavalry and artillery, 
on the farther bank in a single night ; and as we know, 
the Indus offered little obstacles to Alexander the 
Great or to Nadir Shah. But if the line of direct 
defence is weak, the facilities for indirect defence have 
been greatly lessened, and the extraordinary weakness 
in numerical strength* is sure to place us at greater 
disadvantage now than ever. Nothing could more 
distinctly show the great mischief which has been 
worked to our interests by the events of the last few 
years than the impracticability under existing con-- 
ditions of the scheme of extended defence suggested in 
the foregoing pages, and which was not difficult of 
execution six years ago. 

The co-operation of Turkey is now not only almost 
worthless, but it is plainly unattainable. We have lost 
for ever the inestimable aid of the fine infantry force 
which Turkey possessed before the war, and which was 
the one great military instrument we should have 
needed to strengthen our own scanty ^ thin red line.' 

Under English leadership, as Baker Pasha demon- 
strated, the Turkish troops would have been more than 
a match for the Russians. The plan of campaign indi-. 
cated, in rendering Russia's frontier in Asia Minor 
and her Circassian territory the theatre of war, would 
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certainly have checked the progress of her arms in 
Turkestan, more efifectually than any other course 
which could have been adopted. The movement now 
is not practicable in the destruction of the power of our 
most efficient ally. Something might, it is true, be 
still accomplished in Persia, from which country an 
attack on the Russian flank is possible, but while we 
write even this opportunity is passing away under the 
steady growth of Russian influence at Teheran. It is 
also vain to expect that the nation which permitted the 
sacrifice of Turkey should learn to regard Persia, a 
State very inferior both in power and utility, as a 
necessary instrument for the defence of our Asiatic 
interests. The purblindness which could not see so 
obvious an opportunity as that offered in the war which 
witnessed the defence of Plevna, is not likely to awaken 
to such sufficient perception of the military aspect of 
the Eastern question as would induce the serious con- 
sideration of an alliance offensive and defensive with 
Persia. So that in point of fact though there can be 
no question as to what ought to be done from a purely 
strategical point of view, we are compelled to narrow 
our observation to the direct line of operations on the 
north-west frontier. Here the course taken by the 
Government of Great Britain is voluntarily discarding 
all the advantages actually won in a costly war ; the 
refusal to take the easiest and most obvious steps for 
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the securit}', not only of the objects we went to war to 
gain, but for the security of the greatest of all our 
dependencies, that on which our pretensions to empire 
wholly rest, has made the task infinitely more difficult 
than before the war commenced. For, in retreating 
from Cabul and the defiles of the Khyber, we have 
practically accepted the ordinary consequences of un- 
successful conflict, of defeat. We are now precisely in 
the same position in regard to Cabul as though our 
attempt to advance upon it had been foiled, as though 
we had been beaten at Ali Musjid and the Peiwar 
Kotal. It may be thought the memory of our several 
victories over the Afghans will remain, and that we 
have established a superiority which will be acknow- 
ledged in any future contest. This supposition is we 
believe erroneous, for in the first place, we ourselves 
suffered reverses, which the Afghans will remember 
longer than our victories ; and in the next, we have 
taught them valuable lessons in tactics and field 
engineering, and have shown them all the chief points 
of military importance on the line of approach to their 
capital, as well as in regard to the immediate defence 
of the city and its environs, so that the task of forcing 
the passes anew would be infinitely greater did we 
attempt it now than when we last advanced. Public 
attention in England has been directed chiefly to the 
importance of the Candahar route in any project for 
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the invasion of India from the north, but for Bufisia 
acting with the co-operation of Afghanistan, it would 
be easier and quicker to send a force for that purpose 
from Tashkend by the road through Cabul. The cor- 
respondence which was carried on between the Governor- 
General of Russian Turkestan and the Ameer Shere All 
and his successor, which came to light during our occu- 
pation of the Afghan capital, shows that in the terms 
of the Russo-A%han alliance it was contemplated that 
a Russian force of 32,000 men should march from 
Tashkend by this route, as soon as the season would 
permit, to the assistance of the Ameer in his hostile 
operations against the British. 

As it is only the combination of Russia and 
Afghanistan against us which could seriously menace 
India with invasion, it is more than probable that 
though a diversion might be made by a simultaneous 
show of force on the Gandahar line, the main attack 
would be directed against us, as before contemplated, 
from Cabul. So long as Afghanistan remained hostile 
to, or even independent of, Russia, India could not be 
approached by an enemy from Turkestan. With British 
influence paramount in Cabul any Russian advance 
from that quarter would be simply impracticable. But 
the policy of Great Britain now,^ as from 1869 to 1876, 
is to throw Afghanistan into the arms of Russia. Our 

> In 1881. 
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withdrawal from a country which cannot stand by itself 
is nothing less than a guarantee for the secure advance 
of our rival ; and the difference between the position of 
1873 and the present one, is, that by the war, and its 
failure to advance our interests, we have given Russia a 
distinct invitation to take up that which we have cast 
away. We have not only left the field clear, but we 
have increased enormously our diflBculties of ever re- 
occupying it, whereas the facilities of Russia for any 
further aggression are enhanced in the same proportion. 
Her line to Cabul is, she may safely calculate, no longer 
to be impeded by any action of ours, and she will know 
well how to overcome obstacles arising from Afghan 
action alone. 

As regards what has been said concerning the 
facility of approach to Candahar from the direction of 
Herat, we have recently had the best practical proof of 
that facility, in the triumphant advance of an Afghan 
chiefs Ayoub Khan, who, — ^with a comparatively in- 
significant force, raised and equipped from tribal re- 
sources, and not at all adequately representing the 
character of an expedition launched under the auspices 
of a first-class power, — marched from Herat straight 
on Candahar, and in spite of the vaunted British dis- 
cipline, valour and skill, of our superiority in weapons, 
our political machinery, intelligence department, and 
even the wisdom of the drill-book, defeated our troops 
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in a pitched battle, and invested our army in its lines 
at Candahar. We did subsequently^it is true, partially 
retrieve our military reputation in this quarter by 
detaching fix>m the main body of the Cabul force a body 
of troops under General Roberts, which, out-numbering 
those under Ayoub Khan, defeated that leader in the 
neighbourhood of Candahar, but we have since com- 
pletely destroyed all the advantage which might have 
accrued from General Roberts's success by evacuating 
and retiring from the town. On the other hand 
Russia has, concurrently with the British retreat froni 
Candahar, annexed a great tract of Turcoman territory, 
bringing her frontier line more than half-way between 
the Caspian Sea and Herat, upon which the official 
Russian press remarks that this annexation by Imperial 
ukase has a threefold value, ^as regards the routes 
leading through Central Asia ; the pacification of the 
Trans-Caspian region; and the relation of Russia 
towards the neighbouring Asiatic states.' An article 
in the ^ Novoe Vremya ' sets forth the popular Russian 
opinion frankly enough : ^ It is well known that in the 
event of an expedition being undertaken against India, 
the best if not the only route to Herat and Candahar 
lies along the river Attrek. The occupation on this 
line of a new and strong base possesses great strategical 
importance, and must inchice the friendly disposition 
of England towards vs. The stronger the position we 
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take up on the road to India, the more conciliatory 
will be England's policy on the Eastern Question, It 
is also self-evident that the consolidation of our position 
in Trans-Caspia must strengthen our friendly ties with 
Persia, whose northern provinces will no longer be 
raided by the savage Turcomans. Further, the annex- 
ation will finally subject Khiva, Bokhara, and other 
semi-independent Asiatic Khanates to Bossia's political 
influence.' 

The words in italics above quoted show very plainly 
the kind of influence which in the public opinion of 
Bussia promotes Mendly feelings, viz. the influence of 
the power to harm ; and however unpalatable the 
avowal may be, we fear there is considerable truth 
in the remark. If gratitude can be' properly defined 
as a lively sense of £Ekvours to come, amity may, with 
equal correctness, be described as a hearty disposition 
to avoid giving ofience, and that disposition is one 
greatly induced by the perception of great power for 
mischief possessed by the friends. 

The events of the last six years have thus had the 
result foretold of them, in opening to Bussia both the 
main lines of communication between Central Asia and 
India, and in closing them to ourselves. In giving 
them up, it is possible to suppose that we may have 
postponed the hour of actual collision, but this advan- 
tage, if it be one, is rather more than counterbalanced 
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by that which Bussia has secured in the theatre of war 
being transferred, when the collision does happen, to 
our territories instead of hers. In addition to the 
strategical disadvantages we have already enumerated 
as belonging to a defensive position — such as that which 
we took once firom the Sikhs on the annexation of the 
Punjab— when we have the contingency of rebellion in 
our midst as the certain penalty of any failure, any 
disaster, any even temporary reverse on the battle-field 
within our own borders, to which our adversary has forced 
us back, no statesman, no pcditician, no ordinary observer 
with any faculty of comprehension, be he soldier or 
civilian, can refuse to see the peril involved, which is 
patent to all the world. 

Even from the purely financial point of view, the 
necessary expense of defending such a firontier as that 
of the north-west of India of 1873, to which we are 
urged to revert, against a Russo-Afghan combination, 
would be so great, that we might well doubt if it could 
be sustained at all. The length of the line, the numer- 
ous points of attack along it, all the issues of the 
frontier being in the enemy's hands, the ignorance of 
the enemy's designs, the absence of strong places and 
fortresses on the side of the defenders, and the immense 
force which would in consequence be required, and for 
the maintenance of which in the field the whole military 
strength of the Indian Empire is at present utterly 
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inadequate, form, when taken together, so formidable 
an array of objections, that it is hardly an exaggeration 
to sum up the position in one word as indefensible ; 
that is to say, when Bussia, by a continuous per- 
sistence in her present course of aggression, shall, un- 
opposed by England, have made good her advance and 
occupation of the countries contiguous to Afghanistan up 
to the frontier of that state ; when farther, by the exer- 
cise of her well-known power of intrigue, backed by her 
immense military strength, she has succeeded in ren- 
dering Afghanistan a willing instrument to her purpose, 
and in making of the Afghans, bom marauders and 
fieuiatics as they are, a vast swarm of skirmishers athirst 
for the plunder of India ; when at the back of this van- 
guard she has had time to array and marshal her 
regular armies in the order of march for the invasion 
of India, then, we again emphatically repeat, the military 
position we shall occupy will be an untenable one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE MENACE FROM WTTHOTTT. 

There are certain propositionB, the truth of which men 
acknowledge in the abstract, and yet which they in- 
variably contest or ignore in the concrete. We all 
admit, for example, as a philosophic axiom, that 
there is no permanence in any earthly condition, no 
perfect rest in any form of matter. Whether we regard 
the surfaces of continents or examine the arrangement 
of particles in the minutest substances, we observe 
in everything alike ceaseless movement. A piece of 
wrought iron has its atoms in constant motion, so that 
in time its state changes quite irrespectively of out- 
ward influences from the fibrous to the crystalline struc- 
ture, and the properties of a metal which is our 
proverbial type of stability become wholly altered. 
The shore line of all countries varies its direction 
under the action of great forces which are producing 
here upheaval, there depression. Throughout the uni- 
verse, the same great law of unrest seems to prevail ; 
whole systems of stars beiug known to be in motion, 
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shifting their relative positions with great rapidity, 
while none can he perceived to be stationary. 

We recognise the law, we admit its action, and we 
see and feel its effects* But in matters affecting most 
materially our most vital interests we are ever theo- 
risings and acting on hypotheses which can have no 
foundation while the law of unrest exists. We are 
constantly imagining permanence and stability where . 
they do not and cannot dwell. 

If the physical surface of this world of ours is itself 
changing with time, if the shores of oceans shift their 
crumbling' edges with the hours which they mark 
and we forget, what shall we say of those imaginary 
lines of demarcation which men profess to trace out 
between nation and nation, state and state, and call 
frontiers, fencing them in with treaties more perishable 
in their obligations than the frail materials on which 
they are recorded, marking with pigmy symbols the 
world which we map out and part between us to-day, 
which yesterday was otherwise mapped out, and which 
shall to-morrow be re-mapped and re-parted ? Shall we 
make these our types of the inmiutable? Some of 
our modem British statesmen bid us do so. We are 
gravely assured by our guides, philosophers, and 
friends of this order, in direct opposition to every 
lesson of the past, that our boundaries for the future 
are and must be fixed, inviolable, and never more liable 
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to change. We are told that * the configuration of the 
Peninsula itself defines and decides the limits of our 
Indian empire, and that we cannot overstep them 
without committing the gravest blunder firom the poli- 
tical, military, and moral point of view.' 

To demonstrate the truth of this remarkable asser- 
tion we have two instances of the limits of empire thus 
determined oflFered to our observation, in the frontiers 
of Great Britain and Bussia in Asia, ^^e examine 
the map of this continent, and we trace upon it the 
political changes on its surface within a very recent 
historical period. 

All countries display in their history a complete 
similarity of origin, the rudimentary state of each being 
a group of independent tribes derived, as we have 
pointed out, firom individual families. 

This nearly primitive condition may be seen at the 
present day among the Afreedies and cognate tribes on 
the north-west border ; it exists on a great scale in 
Africa, and generally in those parts of the world where 
progress has been slow. The difierent stages of the 
process by which amalgamation is reached, up to the 
formation of great and powerful states having one 
national life, one language, and one common political 
interest, are invariably and distinctly marked by war. 
Even when the point is reached at which Europe now 
stands, and powers co-exist capable awhile of maintain- 
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ing independence, there is every reason to suppose 
from analogy that it is not final. A Ml takes place 
from time to time in the progress of war and conquest, 
when the various powers are tolerably evenly balanced ; 
but very little suffices to disturb the equilibrium, and 
from time to time the collapse of some weaker state 
shows the external pressure and the continuoua action 
of the same forces which have been at work from the 
commencement of human history. But while the 
balance of power is for a while maintained at home, 
abroad the fiEkculty of expansion, the inherent attribute 
of every healthy organisation — growth in fact, which is 
as visible in the life of a nation as in that of a man*-* 
must find an outlet, and it does so, according to a well- 
known law, in the direction of the weakest resistance. 
So the more advanced states force their way into the 
remoter and leiss compacted kingdoms of the earth. 

First the scientific explorer pushes his way, then 
follows the missionary, next the trader, and close on 
their heels the soldier, and with war commences the 
process which we call civilisation. 

It is this faculty of expansion, this growth which 
from the little centre of the British Isles has filled up 
with its exuberance the whole of North America ; which 
is extending over an island as vast as a continent 
in Australia; which has spread over great tracts of 
Africa ; and which, last but not least, has occupied an 
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immense territory in Asia. It is the same faculty 
of growth which in the case of Russia has spread her 
empire over more than half of Europe and two-thirds 
of Asia. 

The question now arises whether we have any reasons 
to believe or to assume that this process of growth in 
either nation has ceased, or that it no longer acts with 
the same inevitable results which have attended it 
hitherto. Are there any symptoms of languishing or 
feebleness in the function observable? In regard to 
Eussia, 60 far from this being the case, direct evidence 
to the contrary is vivid to our eyes, if only we will not 
turn them away from its contemplation ; aggression 
by Russia on the states of Central Asia not very far 
from our own possessions being in full operation 
while we gaze. Only a few years ago Russian statesmen 
averred that with the possession of IChokand her ambi- 
tion would be completely satisfied, the measure of her 
progress in Central Asia finally determined. To-day 
Yarkund is threatened. Two years ago * Khiva was in- 
vaded, not for conquest, simply to establish order on 
the frontier. 

This state, known best by the name of its capital, 
Khiva (but more properly Khorissin, or Khorisin, and 
by some writers called Oorgunj, from the name of a 
former capital), was two years ago the last remaining 

> Now nine years ago. 
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independent Khanate of Turkestan. It is now a Bussian 
province.* 

As the present aspect of affairs is a good example 
of the method in which a great design of Russia, car^ 
fully elaborated for a long period, is being wrought, 
we will examine attentively first, and then proceed 
to consider the origin, scope, and effects of the scheme 
as a whole, of which the annexation of Khiva is a 
sample, and which has been prosecuted without in- 
termission for the last century and a half. That annexa- 

' ' It -wtes generally vnderBtood in the antumn of 1873 Uiat, 'with the 
avowed object of pumshing these eo-called incoixigible maranden (the 
Tekkehs), a Rnssian fovee was to be marched from the Caspian along 
the *' Attock," or " skirts" of the Enren-digh to Akhal and Merv, and 
the co-operation of Persia was believed to have been promised by the 
Shah. • • . The Tekkehs were thereby alarmed by these mmours, and 
by the threatening messages received trom Colonel Ivanoff at Petro- 
Alezandxofsk, and began to cast aboat for assistance. .... They first 
aflfored their allegiance to Persia • . . • and when repelled they invoked 
the protection of Afghanistan. Shir Ali, being thns obliged to consider 
the tronbles which menaced the Merv and Herat frontiers, sought 
ooonMl of the Viceroy of India. And in dne course, at his suggestion, 
he represented the case to Knssia, pointing oat in firm bat ooorteons 
language that a Rnssian expedition against Merv .... would lead to 

eomplications on the Herat frontier Oortschakoff, in replying to 

Lord Granville's letter on this subject, took no notice of the eventualities 
hinted at, but simply said that " if these turbulent tribes were to com- 
mit acts of aggre ss ion or brigandage against us, we should be compelled 
to punish them." Now, as it was weU known that such a pretext for 
interference would never be wanting, the mere disclaimer of any 
present intention to attack the tribes could not be considered re-assuring, 
«... in the meantime local affiurs have been leading up to the dittoi^ 
ment with steady and unfailing precision.' — Sir Heniy Bawlinson's 
En^Umd and Bussia in the East, chap. iv. p. 326. 
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tion was long the avowed object of Bussian ambi- 
tion. In 1819 MouravieflF wrote, *The establish- 
ment of a post of ours at Khiva would shake to its 
foundations the commercial prosperity of the masters 
of the sea, the English, in their own Indian dominions.' 
Its possession and the construction of a military can* 
tonment at Charjooee, gives Bussia the complete com- 
mand of the route lying between the Caspian Sea and 
the Indus, easiest of all for communication with India, 
viz., that vi& Asterabad, Herat, and Candahar, and the 
occupation of Merv, which will probably have taken place 
before these lines are printed, completes her communi- 
cations both to the west and to the north, with the 
Caspian and with the Aral seas. 

The route from Asterabad was that projected by 
Napoleon in the event of his success against Bussia, 
when he intended to have combined French and 
Bussian armies along this line against us ; it was also 
the route determined on in a project for the invasion 
of India laid before Catherine II. The possession 
of Charjooee and Merv would make it impossible to 
oppose Bussian forces along that line, flanked as it is 
by those posts. 

The possession of Khiva by Bussia, besides estab- 
lishing her permanent and complete grasp of Turkestan, 
consolidates her Asiatic dominions and exposes the 
great Persian province of Khorassan to her grasp, serving 
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to overawe the Shah's authority in the east as com* 
pletely as she already does in the west. The steps 
taken from time to time to accomplish this, to Bussia, 
most desirable and indeed avowed object, are progress- 
ing so rapidly that any interference to prevent Persia 
firom becoming a Bossian province both in &ct and 
name cannot be delayed a year.' 

In 1810 Bussia's eastern boundary in Asia was the 
Araxes ; to-day her outposts approach Merv.* At the 
instigation of Bussia, her forces being on both occa- 
sions led by Bussian officers, Persia has twice besieged 
Herat in Afghanistan, in the years 1837 and 1855. 
Herat in Persian hands would be practically Bussian. 
This city, on the high road above alluded to, is the 
entrepdt of Persia, Turkestan, Cabul, and India, and is 



* ' The plan of a railvay from the frontier to Tabrez, originated by a 
prirate company, has been pressed on the acceptance of the Shah's 
goTemment by the fall weight of Bussian official infloence against his 
Majesty's wishes, and in flagrant disregard of the rights of Baron 
Beater, the annulment of whose concession, although formally notified 
by Persia, has never been aooepted either ty the individual or by his 
protecting government. There can be no question that the interference 
of the Bussian Government .... has given a rude shock to the Shah's 
independent authority/ — Sir Henry BawUnson's England and Russia in 
the East, chap. vi. 

' ' There is ope point — ^indeed, the first of the whole Eastern Question 
— which must never be lost sight of — los oannot afford to expose Herat to 
the risk of being taken by a Bussian coup-de-main^ If a Bussian force is 
sofiSciently near to threaten the safety of the key of India, we must also 
have a British force sufficiently near to protect it' — Sir Henry Bawlin*- 
son's England and Bussia in th&^East, chap, vi. 
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the key to the latter dominioiu In 1852 Russia, under 
pretext of desiring to put a stop to the struggle then 
going on between Kokan (or Khokand) and Bokhara, 
formed a project to occupy the upper source of the Syr 
Daria by a military force, to subdue the Turcoman 
hordes on the eastern banks of the Caspian, to connect 
the Syr Daria and Khirgiz-Siberian lines by a series of 
forts, and in fieu^t to transfer the Orenburg and Siberian 
frontier to the new military boundaries. This plan was 
carried out with complete success. In 1867 Russia 
had passed the Syr Daria and was in possession of 
Khokand and at war with Bokhara, whose capital fell 
into her hands when she placed her cantonments on the 
line of the Oxus.' In 1871 a Russian military expedi* 
tion from Krasnovodsk Bay on the Caspian was pushed 
to within eighty miles of IQiiya, and in the same year 
a reconnaissance in force, consisting of 4,000 men with 
twenty guns, was made from Krasnovodsk to the river 



' ' The history of the Khivan expedition afTords an apt illufltration 
of the normal conne of Russian progress in the East. Up to the year 

1869 there was no special grierance against Khiva When the 

first Rossian detachment crossed the Caspian from Petrofuk to Krasno- 
vodsk in November 1869| the object of the expedition was stated to be 

entirely commercial In an international point of view, indeed, 

Russia had no more right to appropriate the eastern shores of the 

Caspian than she had to appropriate Ohilan and Mazenderan 

One thing is certain, that the descent of Russian troops on the Torko- 
man coast was an arbitrary act of power, which, according to the law 
of nations, admitted of no justification.* — Sir Henry Rawlinson's 
England and Susna in the East, chap. vi. 
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Attrek and up it. In 1873 an open rupture with 
Khiva was followed by the march of three columuB of 
infantry against the capital. This expedition was also 
attended with complete success, and thus the three 
Khanates — Khokand, Bokhara, and Elhiva — are now to 
all intents and purposes integral parts of the Russian 
empire. She has thus passed the desert tracts that 
but a few years ago interposed between her ambition 
and the fertile provinces immediately contiguous to 
A%hanistan, the districts closest to that coimtry are 
wealthy and fully capable of maintaining large armies, 
and the object of Russia, which was to establish a new 
base of operations to the south of the immense tracts 
of desert steppe which she had to traverse, is thoroughly 
accomplished.^ 

This year Merv on the one side, and Yarkund on 
the other, are menaced. 

The possession of the three Khanates, then, is not 
only a very material accession of wealth and security 
to Russia, but it has paved the way to her advance 
on Yarkund south-east, and to Herat south-west. It 

> ' By obtaining the whole of the right bank of the river (Oxns) 
from Gugutli downwards Knasia entirely isolates Khiva from Bokhara 
— as in a former instance her possession of Samaicand had dissevered 
Bokhara from Kokand, and she is further enabled to connect her 
extreme post on the Oxas by an arbitrary line with the Samnrcand 
frontier to the north of Bokhara, so as to include the whole area of the 
Kizil-Knm steppe in the province of Tnrkestan.* — Sir Henry Baw- 
liiuon's Eingland and Ruma in the East, chap, vi 
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secures beyond all chance of hazard the great high- 
ways of inland Asiatic communication ; and finally^ it 
renders the watershed between the Indian Ocean and 
the Caspian and Aral seas the boundary between Sussia 
and her only rival G-reat Britain. 

No one can fail to perceive the enormous advantage 
her possessions here must confer in the event of com- 
plications in Europe, in enabling her directly to threaten 
our Indian Empire in a way which we shall presently 
notice, and so to create a diversion which will compel 
us to lock up a large portion of our military resources 
in that country ; and those complications are rising 
and approaching nearer to us day by day and closing 
upon us fast. 

In 1 860 Bussia, with the forethought which through- 
out distinguishes her policy, and which forms so not- 
able a contrast with our own, requested permission 
from China to establish a cantonment at Gumeh on 
the road to Karakorum between Yarkund and Khoten. 
An order came accordingly from Pekin allotting to 
Russia some ground at that place. G-umeh commands 
the entrance of the Karakorum and Changchenmo 
passes. 

Eastern Turkestan is, as we have shown, rich enough 
to support an army, and Bussia in 1873 had thought 
it worth her while to conclude a commercial treaty 
with Yarkund. The tracts of country lying between 
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that state and the province of Ladak, belonging to 
Cashmere, our 0¥ni dependency, are sterile and waste in 
the extreme, and the road traversed by caravans is one 
of great difficulty from the scarcity of supplies and 
from the great altitude of this region, the highest 
passes in the world being crossed by this route. 

But it is not impracticable* Bussia has suffi- 
ciently demonstrated her power of overcoming physical 
obstacles of route, where the object to be gained is a 
fertile province beyond them, and the presence of 
Russian troops at Leh would be marked with an effect 
on India, and indeed on all Asia, which would amply 
rq)ay her for the trouble and expense of such a feat. 

We perceive from year to year a steady and un- 
interrupted advance in the progress of the aggressive 
scheme, with a perfectly reasonable and obvious aim 
avowed from the beginning. Taking Khokand as the 
present left of the Russian main line coming from the 
north, and assuming that the menace to Yarkund 
has its significance in that scheme, we observe that, 
difficult as all the routes to India are from that point, 
in 1543 Mirza Hyder, with Secunder Khan of Kashgar, 
invaded and took Cashmere, coming by the Karakorum 
and Leh route. 

What has been done once may of course be done 
again. An extension of the Bussian line to the left, i,e, 
to the east of Khokand, would make it not impossible 

I 
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for Bussia to repeat that course. Khokand commands 
the high road between Kashgar and Khoten. The 
present caravan routes from Khokand to India are 
three. 

1. Via Bokhara, Balkh, and Cabul to Peshawur, 
1,136 miles, generally traversible by wheeled carriages, 
but crossing the Hindu Kush range of mountains, 
the passes of which are closed during seven months of 
the year. 

2. By Samarcand, Budukshahan, Pamir to Cabul, 
or to Swat, and thence to Peshawur ; this route crosses 
the Pamir steppes 17,000 feet above the sea, and is 
most difficult. 

3. By the Terek pass, fit for laden mules through 
the Mustagh range to Yarkund, and thence to Leh 
over the Karakorum, and from Leh over the Zojjila 
pass into Cashmere. This route is 1,300 miles over 
the highest passes in the world, find through wide 
tracts of desert furnishing nothing for food even of 
baggage animals. Yet, as has been mentioned, it has 
been made a road of successful invasion. 

But even if we assume that east of Bameean, and 
the passes through the Hindu Kush there is no road 
which a large modern army could traverse, and taking 
it for granted that the Bussian left does not threaten 
us in any way, and if therefore we restrict the field to 
the two great highways before alluded to, terminating 
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respectively in the Khyber and Bolan passes, we shall 
£nd sufficient grounds for serious consideration. 

The three Khanates forming the sources of supplies 
to a force having its base on the Ozus, and having 
depots at Charjooee and Balkh, Gabul would be an easy 
point of attack. Gandahar lies open to approach 
from Herat, which town is now threatened from two 
points, viz., from the Attrek river on the west, and 
from Merv on the north. On any of these roads the 
physical difficulties are by no means great. The in- 
vasion of Afghanistan to a Power holding the whole 
continent of Asia to the north of her frontier will 
present no difficulties whatever, and there can be no 
possibility of doubt that within a period to be reckoned 
by months Afghanistan will be the only state between 
Bussian frontier and our own. 

The arguments against our establishing a para- 
mount influence over Afghanistan have been based 
chiefly on the following considerations : 

1. The poverty of that country, rendering the main- 
tenance of a foreign army in it excessively costly. 

2. The turbulent nature of the people and their 
&naticism. 

3. The exceedingly difficult nature of so moun- 
tainous a region for military operations. 

The answer to these objections is simply that 
necessity knows no law. It would be cheaper to 

1 2 
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xnaintAin a British force in AfghaniBtan than to lose 
Indiay or even to be involved in a costly war for its 
possession. We are at least as capable of fighting 
Afghans as of fighting Bussians, and if we have not 
some generals as good as General Eanfmann in con- 
ducting military operations in a difficult country the 
sooner we seek them the better. 

For if we show that we are unable or unwilling to 
exert influence in that country, what shall prevent 
Bussitf from establishing her own, when she has en- 
veloped that state on every side ? When our gigantic 
northern rival has her influence paramount over Turkey, 
Persia, and China, is in complete possession of the 
Khanates, and has therefore the whole continent north 
of the Hindu Kush within a ring fence, what could 
the single and distracted country of Afghanistan do 
against the overwhelming pressure which will be brought 
to bear upon her ? 

But besides the practical objections above mentioned 
. our interference with Afghanistan, our statesmen 
find moral considerations against it. We are asked 
how English gentlemen with justice and truth on 
their lips can reconcile themselves to gratuitous in- 
vasion of an unoffending coimtry which, although a 
prey of anarchy and civil war within its own borders, 
has in all parties a strong desire of amity with the 
British Government. 
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Again we reply, necessity knows no law. But 
though our military occupation of Afghanistan might 
embroil us with its people, it is not impossible that if 
the object sought by it — ^being the forestalling of 
Russian ambition — ^were plainly set forth to the Ameer 
and his people, we might be rather welcomed as 
deliverers than opposed as foes. We are told tliat the 
hope of territorial acquisition, of adding to our com-* 
mercial advantages, and the possible advance of other 
Powers, have been long dismissed as reasons for an 
aggressive, policy* We might just as well be told 
that the Millennium had arrived. * Possible ' advance ? 
Since when has Bussia ceased to advance ? 

Have the circumstances which are admitted on all 
sides to have originated our past policy, Bussia's past 
policy, changed in any one respect ? What is Bussia's 
own plea for advancing ? We read in the St. Peters^ 
burg * ados ' of August 81, 1876, * This incident '—the 
breaking out of rebellion in Khokand — ' affords fresh 
proof of the anarchical nature of the Central Asian 
Khanates, and of the difficulty we experience in allow- 
ing any of them to remain independent. Englishmen, 
with their Indian experience to teach them Oriental 
{Politics, know how very difficult it is to avoid the ac- 
quisition of fresh territory in the East, however much 
they may be induced to charge us with the lust of con- 
quest. Every commotion in the Khanates exercises a 
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disturbing influesoe on our territory acquired by the 
blood of our gallant troops. Is it possible for us to 
stand upon ceremony with khans unable to maintain 
order in their dominions and to secure the execution 
of our agreements concluded with them? It would 
seem to be high time, and essential to the interest of 
the people themselves, to do away with the so-called 
independence of Ehokand and Eashgar, considering 
that this very peculiar sort of independence is the con- 
stant source of rebellion and strife/ 

There is the aigument in Bussia's own words. It 
will be idle to affect that it will not hold as good in 
regard to Afghanistan as it held to Khiva, as it holds to 
Khokand or Yarkund, or any other state in Bussia's path. 
Is there less turbulence on our border ? Is the world 
at large, far or near, disarming? Does the din of arma 
resound less either over Europe or Asia that we alone 
have a right to remain supine and passive ? ^ 

> ' " BaBna," it was stated, '* has played a Tery sncesesfol as well aa 
a Teiy safe game in the late proceedings. When she prompted the 
Shah to undertake the siege of Herat^ she was certain of carrying an 
important point, however the expedition terminated. If Herat fell, 
which there was eyery reason to expect, then Gandahar and Gabol 
would certainly have made their snbmiision. Bnssian influence would 
thus hare been brought to the threshold of India. .... If, on the 
other hand, England interfered to saye Herat, she was compromised, 
not with the mere court of Mahomed Shah, but with Persia as a nation. 
By interfering to sare Herat^ and by thus ohecking for the moment the 
advance of Bussian influence towards India," it was Airther said, 
** England has made an enemy of every province whose troops ir&tt 
angaged in the campaign." .... 
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^ Moral considerations ? * When have these had any 
effect whatever on the course of nations ? To attempt 
to apply ethical principles to the measurement or ap- 
prehension of the facts of state policy, is of about the 
same practical utility as to attempt to teach hor8emaii«^ 
ship by geometry or mechanics, to evoke light by 
optics, or to square the circle with a foot rule. The 
means and the end are irreconcilable. Was ever war 
yet, that both sides of the combatants failed to assure 
themselves that justice and right were on their side ? 
The language of obedience to the Divine Will, the 
arrogation of the purest moral motives, is indeed in« 
variably made use of in set terms by every Power that 
attacks its neighbour. Bussia used it in the partition 
of Poland, Prussia used it in the annexation of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. But no one seriously contends that it is 
not utterly false. Not once in all the world's story, 
from the Hebrew war with the Philistines down to 
the last annexation of Alsace, do we find one trace of 
the precepts of morality affecting the relations between 
a strong state at war with a weaker, or determining the 
respective attitudes of the conqueror and the conquered. 
And it is sheer hypocrisy to represent them as of any 

* Sabiequeat ereDti verified to a remarkable extent not only the, 
aeenracj of the Bnesian calculationa, hnt the tinoerity with which they 
were declarecL'^Sir Henry Bawlineon'e BSngland and Suuia in the East, 
chap. i. 
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weight in the matter. That, and that only which 
truly determines those relations, is the law of aggres- 
sion which is to life what the law of gravitation is to 
matter, and may be summed up in two words — ^ Vcb 
victia* Woe to the Power which neglects its arms and 
fails to foster the spirit to rightly wield them. When 
barbarism and civilisation meet, when anarchy comes 
into inmiediate contact with order, the natural results 
can only be averted by the abdication of the higher 
power from its proper ascendency, and the cessation of 
its proper function ; and such abdication will be surely 
followed by its certain penalty. If we do not establish 
a Protectorate in A%hanistan, Bussia certainly will 
do so ; and from the day she does so our position in 
India will be untenable except by her sufferance. And 
this, not only from the strategical position we have 
shown, but from the political circumstances which day 
by day discover themselves. 

Thirty years ago, the outposts of the British and 
Bussian empires in Asia were respectively Loodiana 
and Astracan. Looking at the map to-day, why shall 
we suppose that the forces which have been ceaselessly 
at work not only for these past thirty years, but for 
three hundred years, for the past ages since the history 
of man can be traced, have ceased to work now? 
If ethics are to be the rules of our procedure they 
would demand not only that we should not advance, 
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but woald require of us restitution. Shall we admit 
this? Yet it would be hard to find one ethical consi- 
deration that restrains our advance into Afghanistan 
that should not have equally prevented us from annex- 
ing the Punjab. 

We are told, again, that our past course has been 
due to the configuration of the Peninsula* That con- 
figuration did not hinder the old Mogul emperors firom 
taking up the true strategical position for their 
empire. In the days of Aurungzeb, Balkh was an 
integral portion of his dominions and Cabul was a 
province of which his heir-apparent was the governor. 

We are asked why we should have one set of ruled 
and principles in Europe where we are controlled by 
the power of other nations, and another in Asia where 
we are powerfuL The answer is that we have already 
got all that was necessary to us in Europe that we 
could get. We have Cribraltar and other points pro- 
perly belonging to other nations because we want 
them, and if there were others of vital necessity to U8 
and to the maintenance of our empire we should do 
wisely and well to try and take them. 

For our present relations with A%hanistan, let us 
turn to the account of them given two years ago by 
Sir John Strachey, for a short time officiating as 
Govemor-Greneral of India. This conspicuous member 
of the Indian G-overnment, published at that time a 
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minute commentiDg upon the Viceroyalty of his 
immediate predecessor Lord Alayo. This paper is a 
frank exposition of the policy which we have for the 
last five years steadily pursued in Central Asian affairs, 
and bears on its face the self-complacency of a writer 
who had the credit of having suggested and advised it. 
It sets forth how ^ Lord Mayo threw himself into 
international and political questions with a vigour, 
sagacity, and foresight which have left marked effects 
beyond the limits of India, and which have influenced 
the councils even of that great European Power which 
shares with us dominion in Asia,' The effects were 
marked indeed, and the influence on the councils of 
Bussia were distinctly shown in — ^the annexation of 
JChiva! 'Peace and settled government have been 
unknown in any of the kingdoms bordering upon our 
Indian Empire forages ; this chronic state of turbulence 
both provokes and invites aggression. This state of 
things forced on the exteneion of the British Empire 
to the mountains beyond the Indus, and has extended 
vn spite of heredf the dominion of Bussia in Asia/ 
Here we have Bussia's own apology anticipated almost 
in her own words. We would ask if 'this state of 
things ' has been altered in any way ? ' In spite of 
herself.' But Bussian progress has been openly pr^ 
arranged, as we shall show, in every particular and as 
part of a programme avowed over and over again and 
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thoroughly appreciated and understood by every power 
of Europe and Asia, except our own* If anarchy and 
turbulence on the borders are the true causes of the 
extension of Russia's frontier and ours, have those 
causes ceased in any way to operate ? And what steps 
have been taken to control them ? * By endeavouring 
through frank and amiable discussion with the Russian 
Oovermnent to secure the adoption of a similar policy,' 
that of non-annexation, ^in the countries on their 
frontier in Asia, it was his' (Lord Mayo's) *hope to 
remove the causes of disquietude as to the designs of 
England and Russia.' most lame and impotent 
conclusion I The colloquy between the wolves was 
to reassure the sheep. The understanding between 
the x>olite policeman and the amiable burglar was to 
release the trader from all uneasiness I The unhappy 
Khivans were * disquieted' enough to send a special 
envoy to us imploring intervention with Russia, but 
our ^ frank and amiable discussion ' could not permit of 
such an interruptiou, and Khiva was absorbed in due 
course. Of Afghanistan Sir John Strachey informed 
us: — <The Ameer of Cabul in 1869 had come to us 
hoping for a fixed annual subsidy, for assistance to 
be given, not when the British Grovemment might 
think fit to grant it, but when he might think needful 
to solicit it/ and ^for a treaty laying the British 
Government under obligations to support the Afghan 
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G-overnment in any emergency. Those hopes he was 
obliged to abandon.' 

Of course he was. Of coarse the most favourable 
opportunity we could have had offered to us of fixing the 
wavering affection of Afghanistan, of * grappling her 
to our soul with hooks of steel ' and gold, was thrown 
away. Naturally the Ameer came to us, as Khiva had 
done, for aid and support against a common foe« He 
gave us credit for the common sense which must per- 
ceive the advantage which would accrue to us in estab- 
lishing a unity of interests with Afghanistan and a claim 
on his obedience and fealty to us. In disappointing 
him of those hopes we deliberately rejected the certain 
opportunities of consolidating our influence in Central 
Asia, and one of the most advantageous offers ever 
made to us. Even if the Ameer did return to his 
dominions, as we are told, ^ a contented man' (and those 
nearest his person never believed this), because we gave 
him 12O,OO0L and a battery of guns, few people will 
believe that we ingratiated ourselves with the Afghan 
nation by the gift. We behaved as a man would do 
who, on being appealed to by a friend for countenance 
and support to his credit, should offer to the suppliant 
a 102. note and his good wishes. The Ameer pocketed 
the money and the good wishes, and proceeded of course 
straightway to look elsewhere for his surety, and he 
found it, equally of course, ^in a direct correspondence 
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which has been renewed from time to time, and which 
has conveyed to the Ameer assarances of the neighbourly 
sentiments entertained towards A%hanistan by the 
Knssian Ctovemment.' 

The Ameer ia fact asked for our hearty and cordial 
assistance when he should need it, and we replied in 
the terms of this remarkable minute of Sir John 
Strachey, Hhat the British Government will view 
with severe displeasure any attempts to disturb his 
position.' This reminds us of Lord Bussell's assurance 
to Denmark before the Prussian invasion, that ^she 
should not stand alone.' Ghreat nations may show 
displeasure, but they do not usually confine themselves 
id the utterance of sounding phrases of this sort. Lord 
Mayo, we are farther told, enjoined on the Ameer that 
' the highest wisdom was to abstain from interfering in 
the affairs of his neighbours and to play his part in 
restoring peace to Central Asia.' The Ameer * was not 
slow to accept ' this advice, and we find him the very 
next year waging war in ChitraL Because masterly 
inactivity is the attitude we prefer, Afghanistan is also 
to sit with folded hands while the lawless tribes in her 
vicinity are raiding on her territory. ^The full ex- 
position of the peaceful policy which Lord Mayo made, 
elicited from the Emperor of Russia himself that his 
Grovemment entertained no intention of extending* his 
dominions.' 
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Are BuBsian professions to be blindly accepted as 
truths in face of the facts, that from year to year her 
armies are carrying fire and sword into ^the wasted 
regions of Central Asia.' 

If a landed proprietor meet a trespasser on his 
preserves with a gun in his hand, a retriever at his 
heels, and snares and traps of all descriptions in his 
pockets, if he sees moreover that the trespasser is laden 
with game, which he has already bagged, will that 
proprietor accept the poacher's assurances that he has 
no intention of shooting any more ? Surely the force 
of confiding folly can no farther go. < The irony of 
events' has been too strong for Sir John Strachey. But 
Afghanistan presents ^ no danger to the British Power.' 
Not when in a state of vassalage to our rival ? Can 
any statesman seriously advance such an argument? 
We have already indicated the danger from a purely 
military and strategical point of view. But there is 
another if possible still graver. If A%hanistan is to 
stand alone, that state of vassalage is as certainly her 
doom as that which has befallen the Khanates. We 
alone could prevent such a consummation, and we have 
repeatedly declined to prevent it. When it is complete, 
with the obvious power which Russia would possess of 
fomenting intrigues and disturbances all along our 
borders without committing herself to any act of overt 
hostility, would come also the power at any fitting 
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juncture of opening the gates on the roads leading 
direct from Central Asia to India and of permitting 
hordes of Turcomans, Kaznks, Afghans, Afireedies, &c., 
«all eager for plunder, athirst for blood, to pour in a 
vast tide of strife to overflow the broad rich lowlands 
of India till the days of Mahmoud and Timoor would 
seem to have come back again.^ 

They who argue against our interference with 
Afghanistan conceive our only danger to arise from 
the march of the Bussian line to con&ont ours on the 
Indus. They call up an imagiaary picture of a thin 



> * There haTe been—I kncrw not if there are — politicians ivho, in 
considering the possible invasion of India by a Russian army, have 
advised ns to fight upon the Indus. Their aigument is simply this, 
that the fiirther Eussia advances from her base the weaker she becomes, 
owing to extended communication, and the awakened hostility of the 
nations on whom she tramples in her progress ; while, of course, the 
nearer we remain to our resources, to our dep6ts, our magazines, and 
especially to our sea base, the stronger is our military position; but thi^ 
view of the question entirely leaves out of consideration the discouraging 
— nay, the disastrous — ^moral effect that would be produced in India by 
our remaining inactive, and apparently paralysed, until called on to 
stake our empire on a frontier battle, and it equally ignores the danger 
of our fair provinces being desolated under such circumstantes by 
hordes of barbarians, who, in thirst of plunder, would accompany the 
European invaders — the descendants of those wild warriors who rode 
with Nadir Shah to Delhi. There is not, of course, at present — and pro- 
bably there never will be — any question of such an extreme alternative, 
but, as a matter of argument, it aeema like fatuity to pretend to set off 
the vital danger of defeat on our immediate frontier agaiast the possible 
inconvenience of incurring the hostility of the mountain tribes by a 
forward movement '—Sir Henry Rawlinson's England and Buana in the 
Butf ehap. vi. 
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and disheartened Russian column debouching from 
the defiles of the Khyber, harassed by foes on their 
flank and rear, to fall easy victims«to a British force 
admirably posted to receive them. The picture which 
we would present is the occupation of Afghanistan by 
the Russians in precisely the same manner that Bokhara 
is now occupied — the extension of their lines of com* 
munication direct, and unbroken from Balkh to St. 
Petersburg, a line of railway from Moscow to Gharjooee, 
strong Russian garrisons in Cabul, Candahar, and 
Grhuznee, the advance of large regular armies by the 
Groleiree and Bolan passes, and then an intimation to 
the Afireedies, Swatties, &c., that if they care for a little 
plunder and diversion in the cutting of a few infidel 
throats, their time is come. 

But putting aside imaginary pictures and confining 
ourselves to the dryer but safer regions of facts, we 
can discover no possible reason why Russian progress 
should stop at the Khanates any more than it should 
have stopped at Orenburg. Where and when is the 
line to be drawn? Is there any evidence that the 
Russian position to be ultimately taken up has long 
been anticipated by her statesmen, and has been so far 
attained, and will in the future be still farther deter- 
mined by long cherished and admirably arranged 
plans? There is overwhelming evidence of this. 
Important as the actual situation is between us, it 
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obviously becomes infinitely more remarkable if we 
perceive that it is due to certain defined means of pro- 
gress marked out beforehand, adhered to for a century 
and a half without faltering, and not yet terminated* 

And that is precisely what we are called upon to 
see. The whole course of Bussian policy in Asia, as 
well as in Europe, is distinctly traceable to the genius 
of Peter the Oreat. Not only did this extraordinary man 
himself initiate the vast scheme of aggression cease- 
lessly pursued since his day, but he left a will' the 
terms of which are familiar to the world, binding down 
his successors to certain specific and precise rules for 
their guidance and for the perpetuation of that policy. 
The sure means for this and the aggrandisement of 
the empire are detailed with an ability and frankness 
not often seen in State papers, and the rare fidelity 
with which its terms have been continuously obeyed is 
even more remarkable. 

Beginning in the spirit of prophecy, this document 
declares that the testator found his kingdom a brook, 
that he left it a river, and that it should become a 
mighty sea destined to overflow Europe and Asia. 
With this object Hhe Russian nation must be kept 
constantly on a war footing to preserve the army in a 
good condition, and to foster a warlike spirit. No 

* This has heen thought to be a forgery of Napoleon's, but the 
eridence of this is conflicting. 

K 
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opportunity must be lost in taking part in the affairs 
of Europe, especially those of Germany. Poland is to 
be divided by keeping up constant jealousies and 
confusion there. Bussian troops must be sent into 
that country and retained there on some pretext or 
another until the habit of occupation becomes fixed, 
and they can be kept there altogether. Should the 
neighbouring Powers offer any objection, appease them 
by allowing them a share. Foment quarrels between 
Denmark and Sweden. The consorts of Bussian 
princes to be invariably chosen from Grerman prin- 
cesses to multiply alliances and to unite Grerman 
interests with Bussian. Keep up commercial relations 
with England, as she most needs Bussian products and 
Bussia gets her gold in exchange. The frontiers must 
be kept steadily extending northward along the Baltic 
and southward along the shores of the Black Sea. 
Progress as much as possible in the direction of Con- 
stantinople and India. The Power that can once obtain 
possession of those places is the real ruler of the world. 
Provoke constant quarrels with Turkey, at another time 
with Persia. Establish wharfs and docks in the Euxine 
and obtain the mastery in that sea. Then hasten the 
downfall of Persia, re-establish the ancient commerce 
with the Levant through Syria, and force a way to the 
Indies which are the storehouses of the world.' 

The above is a brief abstract of the text on which 
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RuBsian history is being written. It goes on to describe 
the plan for the ultimate subjection of France and 
Gerniany as ably and as concisely as that detailed 
above for the project of Eastern conquest. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty years have elapsed since that docu- 
ment was written, and its scheme as far as time has 
permitted has been carried out to the letter.' 

Twenty years ago, France and England combined 
to thwart the designs of Bussia in a most determined 
attempt to carry out the portion of the programme 
r^[arding Turkey. During those years the military 
power of France has crumbled in the dust, and simul- 
taneously with her humiliation, the treaty of 1856 was 
torn up, the ' wharfs and docks on the Euxine ' were 
constructed. Who will save the Ottoman Empire 
when next the Autocrat declares the sick man must 
die ? Russia displays her wishes with reference to the 
Porte distinctly enough. Not a week ago we are told 
'it was understood that at the ambassadorial con- 
ferences at Constantinople, before the common appeal 
to the Porte of the signatory Powers of 1854, Russia 
demanded the formation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
into an independent State. Austria replied that sooner 
tiian permit the realisation of a scheme threatening 
the integrity of her own territory she would annex 

* The authenticity of this doenment is disputed, bat whether written 
bj Peter the Great or not, it describes with absolute accuracy the nature 
of the policy unalterably followed by the Russian Government. 

K 2 
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both. Germany then mediated. ' She saw the necessity 
of maintaining the integrity of Turkey, but thought 
that satisfEkctory concessions should be made by the 
Porte to the insurgent provinces. On this basis the 
Powers addressed the Sultan.' 

The pear was not yet ripe, and Bussia can afford to 
wait. 

The position is not now of course quite as Peter 
the G-reat left it. Indeed one of the surest testimonies 
of the authenticity of the document we have quoted is 
the ignorance it displays of the position which Great 
Britain was destined to occupy. The Czar could not 
foresee that we should have forestalled him in India. 
In 1725 our footing there was not much firmer and 
broader than it now is in China, and no one could 
have predicted the course by which we achieved the 
present limits of our empire. But it has so fallen 
out that we have thus anticipated Bussia in a portion 
of her great design. Will she, therefore, relinquish it ? 
Does our knowledge of that great Power, so far as it 
goes, serve to assure us that, being baulked of her 
obvious purpose, she will, for that reason, hold out the 
hand of friendship to the Power that disappoints her ? 

It would be in direct defiance of all history, of all 
factd, to imagine this for an instant. But, if we do not 
suppose this amicable arrangement, on what terms can 
we confront Bussia in Asia, with every advantage on 
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her side, every disadvantage on ours ? By the neces- 
sity of our mutual position, by her own traditional 
and avowed policy, by the truth that is deeper than 
philosophy, the war in the hearts of men, we shall be 
face to face with an enemy. 

A certain class of writers on this subject is fond 
of assuring us that Bussia imperatively requires peace 
and time to consolidate her already colossal empire ; 
that she has not the money nor the material sufficient 
for present purposes of agression. In reply we observe 
that this has been her reported condition ever since 
1815. And yet, nevertheless, the process of assimila- 
tion of neighbouring territory has been steadily con- 
tinuous and simultaneous with the consolidation of her 
domestic affairs. Even during the Crimean War, 
while engaged single-handed against the two leading 
Powers of Europe, she scarcely intermitted for an 
appreciable term her designs on Central Asia. Like 
a young giant, she continues her growth and matures 
her constitution together. Her resources in Turkestan 
receive accession of strength and vital stimulus with 
each step she takes. It was but in 1873 that she 
concluded a commercial treaty with Yakoob Beg ; and 
to-day^ Hhe Bussian G-ovemment seems convinced 
that the Khokand rebellion, which extended to Bussian 
Turkestan, was fomented by Yakoob Beg of Kashgar. 

» 1876. 
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An agent of his has just made bis appearance at 
Odessa ; but, as he must have left before recent re- 
volutionary events, his arrival will hardly have power 
to put oflF retributive measures.' In the words of the 
old fable, the lamb muddied the stream from which 
the wolf drank, and ^ retributive measures ' are at once 
adopted. Will not the same plea be put forward in 
dealing with the Ameer of Afghanistan ? 

The statistics of the Bussian trade with the Khanates 
show a great increase since recourse has been had to 
arms. The trade in 1863 on the OrenbUrgh and 
Siberian line amounted to 14,665,652 roubles, in 
1867 to 29,486,800 roubles. The war she has been 
and is, waging, therefore, so far from crippling her 
resources, is extending them, and the projected advance 
on Kashgar will increase them still more. In fact, 
KuRsia backs her mercantile enterprise with arms just 
as England used to do. 

Sir John Strachey tells us ' it had taken many years 
to obliterate the memory of the disastrous policy of 
1839-42, and to convince the Afghan nation that the 
British Power was not a neighbour whose interference 
or aggression was to be feared.' What have we gained 
by the fear being removed and transferred to our 
rival? Certainly neither prestige nor influence. A 
disaster, it is true, occurred in the shape of a reverse to 
our arms in Cabul ; but that was a purely military 
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disaster caused by military blunderiDg and incom- 
petency of the grossest kind, and it was afterwards 
redeemed by the exploits of Pollock and Nott. But 
one reverse does not show a policy to be necessarily 
disastrous. Bussia has been repulsed repeatedly in the 
Caucasus, in the Crimea, and in Turkestan, but we see 
in her no signs of an abandonment of policy or of a 
diminution in vigour. 

The course taken by Great Britain in 1839 was of 
a piece with her traditions, and was of the same order 
as that which achieved our Indian Empire. Its aban- 
donment is not, we may be well assured, set down to 
our amendment in morals, but simply to our growing 
weakness. The clue which we then lost in our relations 
with Central Asia has now been picked up by Bussia. 
We shall not have to wait long before perceiving 
whither it will lead. We have ourselves aided to place 
a lever in Bussia's hands more powerful than that 
dreamed of by Archimedes. 

From Chitral to Lus Beyla the whole line of our 
frontier is bordered by countries whose inhabitants are 
robbers by profession ; to whom the use of a knife at 
the throat of an infidel is a positive delight ; to whom 
the wealth of India is a vision of all imaginable 
splendour ; to whom its pillage would be a realisation 
of Paradise. Let it be but suggested to these men 
that to the gratification of their cupidity beyond their 
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dreams, to the iudulgence of their cruelty beyond the 
bounds of fanaticism, they will be encouraged and aided 
by the (to them) greatest and wisest Power on earth, 
and can any sane man doubt of the result on them and 
its significance to us ? 

But our optimists, our statesmen, chosen by, and 
from amongst^ the wealthy, refined, and highly culti- 
vated children of luxury, who swarm in our island home, 
filled with wealth from the whole world, these not only 
ignore the temper of a wild border people, they never 
conceive an idea of it. That countless tribes of men 
shoidd exist to whom the grating of steel on human 
flesh and bone is the keenest known pleasure, to be 
indefatigably sought, and gained by any amount of 
toil, endurance, and suffering, is a fact too shocking to 
be contemplated. They, whose cheek the bl^t of war 
and violence has never visited roughly, dream of policy 
and progress and government, as of things apart from 
turmoil, bloodshed, ferocity, and treachery, which really 
sway the destinies of nations add of men. But the 
waking, when friends have failed to arouse, and foes 
effect it by force, will be late and pitiful to see. The 
position now arrived at is precisely that agaiost the 
danger of which all the statesmen of a bygone day 
practically acquainted with Central Asian politics have 
left us their warning. 

Sir John Macdonald in 1 830 wrote : * We have little 
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to dread from the machinations of Kussia until such 
time as the dissohition of the existing government of 
Persia by the death of the present king may enable 
her to acquire a paramount influence in the councils 
of that empire ; when, by skilfully applying its re- 
sources to the promotion of her own needs, Bussia might 
imperceptibly approach us vdthout any hostile warning.' 
This is precisely what Bussia has done, and is 
doing. Sir John Macniell writes: ^ Herat in the 
possession of Bussia, she becomes mistress of the des- 
tinies of Asia. Great Britain will be forced back upon 
the Indus ; Khiva and Bokhara must submit if they 
are attacked ; Persia and Afghanistan are thus at her 
disposal.' Khiva and Bokhara have submitted, and 
the subjugation of Turkestan and the advance on Merv 
place Herat in extreme jeopardy. Abbott writes in 
1839 while at Khiva : ^How nearly, in 1827, Persia 
bad been swallowed up by Bussia is well known. With 
Persia, the whole of Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Be- 
loochistan must lapse to Bussia; so that the Indus 
alone would separate Bussia from India, and we should 
need an army 'of 60,000 men to guard our north-west 
frontier. These are no visionary alarms. The fall of 
Turkestan into the hands of Bussia inevitably follows 
that of Persia, and vice versa. The supreme influence 
in Central Asia given to the European Power who 
should possess either, would make the opposition of any 
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other State ridiculous. A reference to the map is often 
followed by such remarks as these : ^^ There is a wide 
space between the Russian frontier and the Persian 
GrUlf. It will be time to think of these things when 
the danger is more imminent.'* Let him who makes 
this reflection be assured, as a little examination will 
assure him, that it is but a single step from Russia to 
the Persian Gulf; a step that could be made in a few 
months : that it will be made the instant we withdraw 
our active influence, and that, being made, it will be 
irretrievable ; that the instant it shall be effected our 
Indian possessions must become a dead and strangling 
burden, I think we have seen.' 

This was written thirty-six years ago ; the position 
that Russia is here supposed to occupy has been actu- 
ally reached. We have withdrawn our influence. We 
have been appealed to in turn by the Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, by the Ataligh Ghazee (Yakoob Beg), by 
the Ameer of Khokand, and by the Ameer of Khiva. 
And to the solicitations of all we have always reiterated 
the one answer — England cannot interfere. Persia is 
little more than a dependency on Russia. Turkestan 
is her own. Afghanistan and Beluchistan alone re- 
main. And two years ago^ the Ameer of the former 
State signified his desire to submit in all things to the 
Czar. Thrown over by us, he could do no less. 

» 1873. 
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And yet we are told the frontiers of nations are 
now no longer subject to the law of change ! The 
action is going on in every direction. Bussia is ad- 
vancing in Eastern Turkestan and towards China as 
rapidly as in Western Turkestan and Persia — Kashgar 
and Yarkund being already definite objects of her attack. 

Foreign public opinion takes the common-sense 
view of our position. The ' AUgemeine Zeitung,' in 
1873, had an article in which it was stated that ' the 
indifference which England displayed with regard to 
the Ruler of Eastern Turkestan ' (Yakoob Beg) * was 
a great mistake ; and if the causes of this indifference 
were puzzling enough to the distant spectators, they 
must have been still more so to the Ataligh Ghazee, 
who cannot but have regarded the conduct of England 
as indicative of weakness and want of courage.' Exactly. 
Since Abbott wrote we have advanced our frontier 
beyond the Indus, but only to take up, by halting 
short of our proper mark, a position strategically false* 
Retrogression on our part would be a practical aban- 
donment of empire. Nothing could save us from the 
consequences of any backward step. Instant insurrec- 
tion within our own borders, and instant war along the 
whole frontier beyond them, would ensue with all the 
force, mischief, and suddenness of an explosion. Re- 
viled by the people whom we should leave exposed and 
defenceless, with the shame of beaten aggressors, our 
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first step of retreat would be the signal for unspeakable 
disaster and bloodshed, and from that hour our doom 
would be sealed. To stay where we are is simply to 
maintain deliberately a bad and false military position. 

So that, whether we turn to the contemplation of 
the political aspect, or regard our present frontier from 
a purely strategical point of view, there is little to 
cheer us. 

We have observed that the whole of the issues of 
the frontier are in the hands of our enemies ; that is 
to say, they possess the means of passing to any point 
of our border at their pleasure. While we confront 
only the border tribes by themselves, this defiance of 
a primary military law may work us no harm ; but 
inspired and instigated by Bussia, they would not be 
long in comprehending our disadvantage. We repeat 
that the difficulty of defending the plains at the base 
of a long line of mountains' is sufficiently notorious, the 
assailants holding the higher ground, and possessing 
the power of descending, by such of the passed as they 
might select, absolutely in the rear of our line of 
defence at other points, so that to maintain it with 
any confidence would be almost impossible. It would 
therefore become imperative, the moment hostilities 
broke out, to hold all the principal passes by means of 
very strong advanced guards, at the same time keep- 
ing a large army disposable at points of reserve in rear. 
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When such a line as that extending from Gilghit to 
Scinde. (for we are assuming that our dependant of 
Cashmere places himself unreservedly in our hands) 
is held by us, our assailants obviously have it in their 
power to keep us watching and guarding many such 
points (for if they forced a passage anywhere the whole 
system of defence would be broken up) ; the magni- 
tude of the army required to perform adequately the 
task may be easily calculated, and we have now certainly 
nothing approaching £he necessary numerical strength. 

For we have so repressed, especially since the 
Mutiny, the military instincts and habits of the people 
over whom we rule, that India herself, far more de- 
fenceless and far weaker, both in spirit and resources, 
than she has ever been, is at this moment dependent 
only on British bayonets for safety. Of these we have 
barely sufficient to maintain ourselves in tranquillity 
within our own boundaries. For the purpose of de- 
fence beyond them — and our true line of defence lies 
on the Russian flank in Persia — we have not a spare 
regiment, nor a company, nor a gun. 

Yet we are to allow our enemies to choose our 
fairest provinces to make their war in. If we are so 
powerless that we are unable to meet their advance 
before they touch British ground, then have we virtually 
given up the contest. 

Nor is it in the north-west alone that sources of 
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danger exist which render our position essentially un- 
safe. We are accustomed to consider Cashmere an 
absolute dependency upon us. But if ever Bussian or 
Afghan intrigue should disturb in the slightest degree 
our relations with that country, it scarcely requires 
the eye of either statesman or soldier to perceive the 
impending mischief. Even if we could occupy it 
without a blow, where are the troops which we could 
spare for the purpose ? Again, and still farther to the 
eastward, there are many anxieties connected with the 
kingdom of NepaL 

In his work already alluded to. Sir Henry Bawlin- 
son's concluding words are : ^ I counsel nothing rash or 
premature. If Bussia remained encamped on the Cas- 
pian, we should not of course leave the valley of the Indus. 
So long as she held aloof from Merv, we should hold aloof 
from Herat ; but if she deliberately threw down the 
gauntlet she must expect it to be taken up.' We ean 
only suppose that Sir Henry Bawlinson does not as yet 
consider that the gauntlet has been thrown down. Yet 
hardly a day passes without bringing us intelligence of 
some move on the part of Bussia which distinctly dis- 
plays her intention not to remain encamped on the 
Caspian. Thud in the morning papers of this day 
(Nov 20, 1875) we read : * By an order of the Grand 
Duke Michael, the Krasnovodsk corps is about to be 
strengthened by four infantry battalions. This new ex- 
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pedition will start towards the end of March or in the 
beginning of ApHl, with instructions to establish three 
forts on the fiusso-Persian frontier.' This is but one 
of numerous paragraphs which constantly meet our eyes 
and which receive confirmation from time to time by a 
brief announcement in the Russian ^ Grazette ' of the 
annexation of additional portions of territory to Russian 
dominions, such as that relating to the recent acquisi- 
tions in Khokand. In regard to the occupation of 
Herat in 1856 by Persian troops, and our declaration of 
war for the purpose of compelling their withdrawal, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson remarks : ^ If, then, such measures 
were justifiable in order to prevent the Western Afghan 
capital from falling into the hands of Persia, who was 
only to be feared as the minion or precursor of Russia, 
much more must they be required when the danger 
cdmes directly from Russia herself.' In the previous 
page the writer justly remarks ; * Russia by advancing 
on Merv evidently means mischief. She would never 
embarlc on an enterprise of so perilous a nature for 
mere purposes of trade or police. Political objects of 
high import could alone justify the movement. These 
objects necessarily point to Herat, which would lie at 
the mercy of a European Power holding Merv, and from 
whence India could be seriously threatened.' Following 
the line of argument we have already adduced. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson simis up his opinion concerning the 
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importance of Herat in the words, ^ Russia in possession 
of Herat would have a grip on the throat of India.' 
He finally gives it as his advice as ^ the fecility of 
taking Herat by a ooup^de-m^in from Merv is so patent 
while the consequences of that movement to British 
India might be so fatal, that it seems a fair matter for 
consideration whether the Russian occupation of the 
one city should not be immediately followed by the 
British occupation of the other.' Of the soundness of 
this conclusion, no competent mind will doubt. The 
only objection to be taken to the course suggested is its 
present absolute impracticability. We cannot with 
our armies in their present condition send a force of 
40,000 men into Afghanistan and keep it supplied 
there. But the contingency against which Sir Henry 
Rawlinson would thus guard is evidently regarded by 
him as one certain to arrive. He writes : ' The present 
expedition against the Turkomans is merely one of a 
series of movements that will almost infallibly lead the 
Russians to Merv.' So that it would seem that we have 
little time to lose ii^ preparation for our own defensive 
move in advancing on Herat. Even if we could now, 
by the most vigorous efforts, place our forces 
on a footing which would render such advance 
possible, the policy we have pursued in Afghanistan 
since 1869 has been attended with a result which is best 
given in Sir Henry Rawlinson's own words : — 
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^ It may be assumed, then, that the Amir of Cabul 
is, for the time being, displeased with his English allies, 
and it is further evident that an ebtrangement of this 
nature may lead to serious consequences. . . It was the 
spectacle of Bussian activity, as contrasted with English 
inertness, which in the first place probably arrested his 
attention, and disturbed his judgment. He could not 
understand why Bussia should advance year by year, 
from conquest to conquest, with amazing success, while 
England remained inactive within her ancient limits, 
except on the supposition that we were the weaker Power 
of the two • ... He certainly believed Lord Mayo to 
have promised unlimited support, and he thought that 
the present time, when we were supposed to be 
thoroughly alarmed at Bussia's approach through the 
Turkoman country, was feivourable for urging his pre* 
tension. When he found accordingly that he had mis- 
understood the Viceroy's language . . he was disappointed 
and irritated.' We have not space to quote all that the 
writer advances on the subject of the alienation of tbe 
good feeling which it should have been our main object 
to cultivate with the Amir. But enough is shown to 
demonstrate the fact to which we have already drawn 
attention, viz. the loss of a great opportunity offered to 
us at the time of the Umballah conference, to establish 
an alliance with Afghanistan which would have been of 
the most essential value to our Empire. The oppor- 
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tunity IS gone, and we only differ from Sir Henry Raw- 
linson in believing that the ^ estrangement ' is other 
than temporary.* We need hardly say that the occupa- 
tion by a British force of Herat, without the cordial 
assistance and co-operation of the Amir of Cabul, is an 
enterprise that, even after a complete re-organisation of 
our armies on a war footing, would test our resources to 
the uttermost. 

The resources we possess to meet the very numerous 
and obvious dangers by which we are surrounded must 
be considered in a separate chapter. But if, in the 
face of the various circumstances detailed, due not to 
chance, nor to any exceptional causes, but to the sure 
working of great and fundamental laws, the tendencies 
of which have been accurately divined, studied, and 
acted on by a Power inimical to our own, we are still 
determined to repose in < masterly inactivity' in a 
fools' paradise painted for us by purblind leaders and 
astute foes, then we can only say of ourselves, as was 
said of old — 

Whom the gods would destroy, they first madden. 



The Duke of Argyll's work on the Eastern Question, 
published in 1879, contains in vol. ii. pages 215 to the 

* The events of 1S78 have since proved the truih of this remark 
written in 1876. 
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end of the book, an account of the relationR with 
Afghanistan which are the subject of the foregoing 
chapter, written from a diametrically opposite point of 
yiew, and it will be worth while examining his state- 
ments and argument, in order to ascertain upon what 
grounds the conclusions we have arrived at can be com- 
bated and denied. It will be seen from these state- 
ments that the Duke of Argyll shares the opinions of 
Sir John Strachey. It will be seen that as to the main 
facts there is no room for controversy. The Duke and 
Sir John both equally admit that the Ameer Shere Ali 
was refused the request he came to Umballa to urge on 
Lord Mayo in 1869. The Ameer's object is admitted 
to have been the rectification of the one-sided treaty of 
1855. That treaty is admitted to have been one-sided 
and unfair. The fear of the Ameer will be shown to 
have been a fear of Russian outrage and aggression. 
He wanted an engagement from the British Government 
to assist him against these; and it must have been 
obvious that the refusal to give him the assurance would 
force the Ameer to try to make a friend of the power 
he feared as an enemy, to conciliate when he could not 
resist. Nevertheless in 1869 the British Government, 
as represented by the Duke of Argyll, did refuse to 
give the Ameer the assurance which he desired^ which 
was indeed essential to him. The Duke acknowledges 
that the treaty of 1855 was 'a treaty binding the 

L 2 
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Ameer to assist us against all enemies ;' whilst on our 
part it was a treaty involving no similar obligation 
towards the Ameer, On the part of the Ameer^ it was a 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensive ; on our part 
it had no such character. 

In this respect the covenant was essentially one- 
sided ; and yet the Ameer did not hesitate to sign it, 
under no other inducement than the one great promise 
we gave him in the second clause^ that we should never 
interfere in his dominions. 

The reason why the Ameer Shere Ali sought an 
interview with Lord Mayo in 1869, upon which he was 
so set, in the Duke of Argyll's words, that he would 
have been prepared to undertake a journey to Calcutta, 
was because in the previous year, 1868, Bussia had 
taken Samarcand, and had established complete power 
over the Khanate of Bokhara (page 249, we quote the 
Duke). This conquest and the establishment of this 
power virtually brought Bussia into contact with 
Afghanistan. Bussian domination in Bokhara meant 
Bussian domination over a Government which marched 
with Afghanistan along the greater part of its northern 
frontier, and which had special relations with the people 
and ruler of Cabul. It must be clear then that Shere 
Ali had reasonable cause to fear farther Bussian advance, 
that he had reasonable cause to bring to Lord Mayo's 
notice the one-sidedness of the treaty of 1 855, and to 
ask for that assurance of assistance whicli had become 
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essential to tbe security of his kingdom, if it were to 
escape the fate of Bokhara. The designs of Russia 
were not only plainly descemible from her acts, but they 
wer€5 avowed (we quote again the Duke, p. 253). On 
January 30, 1869, a letter was addressed to Sir D. 
Macleod, Lieut,-Govemor of the Punjab, and the Viceroy, 
stating that * the district north of the Hindu Kush, 
commonly called Afghan Turkestan, was likely to 
become ere long the area of intrigue on the part of the 
Russians^ whose high officials avowed that tlieir projects 
comprised the whole country up to the Hindu Kush.' 
He further informed the Viceroy that the Ameer was 
most anxious to arrange an interview ; and that he was 
so set upon it, that in all probability if it were necessary 
Shere Ali would even be prepared to undertake a journey 
to Calcutta. 

The Duke shows (at page 238) that Sir John 
Lawrence, the framer of the treaty of 1855, never 
had it out of view that any external interference on 

« 

the part of other Governments with the affairs of 
Afghanistan, or any intriguing on the part of its rulers 
with our enemies beyond, would of necessity bring the 
policy of abstention to an end, and would compel us to 
adopt counter-movements ; that is to say, would compel 
us to break that one particular provision in the treaty 
which, as the Duke is careful to explain, was the one 
inducement to the Ameer to sign it, viz. the promise 
not to interfere in his dominions. Thus we have in one 
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continuous chain of evidence, brought forward by the 
Duke of Argyll himself: 1, the course of aggression 
by Kussia; 2, the design, as avowed by Bussia; 3, the 
anxiety of the Ameer to visit the British Viceroy ; 4, 
his intense desire to remedy the one-sided nature of 
the treaty of 1855 ; 5, the acknowledgment that that 
treaty was one-sided ; 6, the avowal that the Viceroy 
who framed the treaty had it in view to break on his 
own part the only promise which had induced the Ameer 
to become a party to it. 

The Ameer came down to Umballa, as we have 
seen, to meet Lord Mayo in March, 1869. WTien the 
conference began (page 259) ' it was Lord Mayo's first 
object to find out what it was that the Ameer really 
expected and desired. After the dignified reserve which 
seldom deserts an Oriental had been somewhat overcome, 
the Viceroy found no difficulty in understanding the 
feelings of Shere Ali. He gave expression to them at 
last with much vehemence.' 

^ His fundamental grievance was the one-sided 
character of the treaty of 1855. The terms of this 
treaty have already been explained. They were ex- 
tremely unequal as regards the obligations imposed on 
the two contracting parties. The Indian Grovemment 
promised nothing except to respect the territories of 
Afghanistan, and never to interfere therein. But the 
correbponding obligation on the Ameer was very diflferent. 
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He promised to be " the friend of the friends, and the 
enemy of the enemies, of the Honorable East India 
Company." Thus on the part of the Ameer it was a 
treaty of alliance offensive and defensive. On the part 
of the Indian Grovernment it had no such character.' 

Accordingly, the moment Shere Ali opened his 
mouth at Umballa this inequality was the burden of 
his song. He complained that our friendship with his 
fiEkther had been a ^ dry friendship,' and * one-sided.' It 
must be perfectly clear to every reasonable mind that 
the Ameer was absolutely justified in this complaint. 
^ But if the British Grovernment would recognise him- 
self and his dynasty as the de jure sovereigns of 
Afghanistan, then he would be our friend indeed. For 
this purpose what he desired was that we should 
accept the same obligation as that which the treaty of 
1855 had imposed upon his father. We must make 
with him a treaty offensive and defensive. His enemies 
must be our enemies, and his friends must be our 
friends. He required also that we should ^ve him a 
fixed subsidy in the form of an annual payment.' 

Now with the exception of the last request, that for 
the subsidy (the only one that was granted), all that 
tlie Ameer asked for was that the contract should be 
fair on both sides. He desired that the obligations 
imposed on himself as one party to the contract should 
be equally binding on the other party. And this desire 
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was plainly just ; but ' Lord Mayo refused all these 
demands. He intimated to the Ameer that they were 
altogether inadmissible.' In other words, it did not 
suit the British Crovemment to be fair or just to the 
Ameer. * It is needless to say that the offensire and 
defensive treaty which he desired would have been 
equally open to objection in its relation to foreign 
afifairs.' The * one-sided ' treaty of 1855 gave a great 
advantage to the British, and it was not to be given up. 
The Ameer was to be held boimd to his obligation, but 
we were to incur none. In case the Ameer were attacked 
by Bussia, England was not to be bound to assist him 
(p. 262). Accordingly, in the letter which the Ameer 
finally accepted from Lord Mayo as the utmost in the 
direction of his wishes which could be conceded to 
him, the phraseology is such as to have little or no 
special reference to the case of external attack (the 
italics are ours). ^ Although, as already intimated to 
you, the British Government does not desire to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Afghanistan, yet considering 
that the bonds of friendship between that Government 
and your Highness have lately been more closely drawn 
than heretofore, it will view with severe displeasure any 
attempt to disturb your position as ruler of Cabul and 
rekindle civil war ; and it will further endeavour from 
time to time to strengthen the Government of your 
Highness to enable you to exercise with equity and 
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justice your rightful rule, and to transmit to your 
descendants all the dignities and honours of which you 
are the lawful possessor.* The Duke of Argyll goes on 
to say (p. 266) ^It will he seen that this sentence sailed 
very near the wind. It caused some uneasiness at first 
to the G-ovemment at home, lest it should have led the 
Ameer to suppose that he had actually got the guarantee 
which he desired.' 

But as Lord Mayo * had carefully and repeatedly 
explained to the Ameer that *' under no circumstances 
was he to expect that British troops would cross the 
frontier to put down civil war or domestic conten- 
tion,^^ ^ thereby as it seems to us emphasising the 
assurance which ' sailed very near the wind,' the Duke 
of Argyll, notwithstanding his uneasiness lest the 
Ameer should have been led to deceive himself, ^had 
the satisfaction of conveying to the Viceroy, in a 
despatch dated August 27, 1869, the full approbation 
of Her Majesty's G-ovemment of the course which under 
very difficult circumstances he had taken.' 

Now we will ask our readers to regard the conduct 
of the British Government at this critical juncture of 
our relations with Afghanistan as depicted by a writer 
who was himself the Minister of the Crown who directed 
that conduct. Here is the Prince of a country con- 
tiguous to our own threatened by a Power inimical both 
to himself and to us. He is already under a contract 
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to US which is admittedly one-sided and unfair. Pledged 
to assist us in every way in which we can ask his assist- 
ance, he has no assurance of any support from us. He 
visits the British Viceroy, points out the danger and 
unfairness of the existing treaty, and implores that it 
may be set right, and that he may receive an assurance 
of assistance from us in case of need, Russia being 
already dominant in Bokhara, and her high officials 
avowing the puipose of extending Russian influence to 
the Hindu Kush in the centre of his dominions. The 
reply of the British Viceroy contains no such assurance. 
It is a vague, ambiguous reply, couched in ^ phrase- 
ology ' carefully obscure, ^ such as to have little or no 
special reference to the case of external attack,' and at 
the same time such as ^ sailed very near the wind ; ' 
that is to say, it was so likely to deceive the Ameer 
into the belief that he had actually got the guarantee 
which he desired as to cause ^ uneasiness ' to the Grovem- 
ment at home that he would be led into that belief. 
We hardly know in regard to this transaction whether 
the duplicity attempted to be here practised or the folly 
which could suppose that it could be successful is the 
more conspicuous. There can be no mistake in the 
narrative, for it is written by the Secretary of State, 
who was himself the chief actor in the transaction on 
the British side. 

The duplicity and folly had of course the only 
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effect they could have : they thoroughly and hopelessly 
alienated the Ameer from us. He was forced to see 
that he could not rely upon us for either aid ' against 
external attack ' or for the support of his dynasty. He 
was to remain bound to us by a one-sided contract, but 
we were to be free to abandon him to his enemies if it 
suited us to do so. Our promise ^ to view with severe 
displeasure ' any attempt to disturb his position as ruler 
amounted to nothing — worse than nothings for it was 
an obvious equivocation, with which he might, it was 
supposed, deceive himself. There could be no question 
after this as to his course. And there was none. From 
the day he left Umballa the Ameer sought to temporise 
with and make friends with the Power he feared, that 
had already dominated over Bokhara, and against which 
we bad refused to ally ourselves with him. An under- 
standing was speedily established between Bussia and 
Afghanistan, which led ultimately, through another 
tortuous course of policy in 1873, to which we shall 
presently allude, to the events of 1878, in precise 
accordance with the prediction we hazarded in 1873, 
when Sir John Strachey's memorandum was first 
criticised in this chapter. We must here invite atten- 
tion to the particular in which Sir J. Strachey's 
account of the effect produced upon the Ameer by the 
conference, differs from the Duke of Argyll's. The 
former said the Ameer returned to his dominions ' a 
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contented man,' the improbability of which we pointed 
out at the time; but the Duke says (page 277), *It 
would, however, be a very great mistake to suppose that 
the Ameer was ever really satisfied ; or if he was so for 
a moment, his discontent did not soon return.' The 
mistake, it seems to us, lies in the imagining for one 
moment that the Ameer, treated as the Duke describes^ 
could have been contented. 

Nothing could more distinctly fasten the responsi- 
bility of the war of 1878 on the Minister who caused 
the Ameer to be sent back thus discontented than this 
narrative of the Minister himself, the Duke of Argyll. 

There is a representation in the Duke's narrative of 
the events at Umballa which must be noticed before we 
proceed to the next stage of the relations between the 
Afghans and the British Government as established by 
the Liberal Ministry. This stage is marked by the 
negotiations which were conducted through Lord North- 
brook in 1873. The Duke represents that when Shere 
Ali came to meet Lord Mayo (p. 261) foreign aggres- 
sion was hardly present to his mind at all, that the 
Ameer was little actuated in his motives for seeking the 
ratification of the treaty of 1855 by any fear of Russia. 
It serves the Duke's purpose to endeavour to weaken 
the force of the arguments founded on Russian aggres- 
sion and its consequences, and he attempts to show by 
an extract of Lord Mayo's private letter, giving an 
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account of the Umballa conference, ^that during all 
the Ameer's conversations here, he has hardly ever 
mentioned the name of Bussia,' that it was not against 
external attack that the Ameer was really anxious to 
secure from Lord Mayo a binding guarantee, but that 
he had the end in view of obtaining ^ a British 
guarantee for himself and his family as the rightful 
rulers of Afghanistan.' That this last was an object 
with the Ameer there is no doubt, but it was clearly 
not the main object. If the Ameer did not dwell upon 
his fears of Bussia to Lord Mayo, it was only because 
his Minister, Noor Mahomed, had already done so in the 
strongest possible manner. It would not have been 
dignified on the part of the Ameer nor complimentary 
to the Viceroy, on whose assistance he counted, to have 
continued to harp on the one string, his apprehension 
of Bussia, after that had already been sufficiently 
displayed by his Minister, fiut, as the Duke of Argyll 
clearly shows, both the Afghan Minister and the Ameer 
took it for granted that we should ourselves perceive 
the danger of the Bussian menace to Afghanistan, not 
only to that country but to ourselves. 

(P. 323.) * The whole language of Shere Ali in the 
first week of May, 1873, was simply an amplification of 
the language of his Minister on that occasion in April, 
1869. Shere Ali knew that we should defend him 
against external aggression, not for his sake, but for 
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our own. He indicated unmistakably that he put the 
same interpretation upon all our efforts on his behalf 
which Noor Mahomed had put upon our presents at 
Umballa of money and of guns. He even went the 
length of implying that the security of the Afghan 
border was more our affair than his. He declared that 
at the Umballa conference he had said so to Lord Mayo, 
^^exonerating himself from making arrangements for 
that security." ' 

The Duke of Argyll from this however endeavours to 
show that there was no real fear in the Ameers mind of 
Russia, but only that he wished to work on our fears 
for securing the support of his dynasty, but this is sheer 
assumption and is nowhere supported by the evidence. 
On the contrary the urgent representation of the Afghan 
Minister in 1869 is re-stated by the envoy to Lord 
Northbrook in 1873 in the most forcible terms. 

The Envoy declared that ^ the rapid advance made 
by the Russians in Central Asia had aroused the greatest 
apprehensions in the minds of the people of Afghan- 
istan,' who ^ could place no confidence in them, and 
would never rest satisfied unless they were assured of 
the aid of the British Government.' 

The events of 1873 were almost the counterpart 
of those of 1869. The Duke of Argyll writes concern- 
ing ^ the notorious eighth and ninth paragraphs of the 
London narrative ' referring to the Simla conferences of 
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1873: ^Noliody reading the paragraph in which this 
transaction is recorded would imagine that the Ameer 
did not seek tbeseconferences at all, and that he only sent 
an envoy to Simla at the m'gent request of Lord North- 
brook, whose object was to explain to the Ameer the 
result of the negotiations with Bussia on the boundaries 
of his country and with Persia on the Seistan boundary.' 

The facts are these : Lord Northbrook, desiring to 
give the explanations mentioned here, wrote to the 
Ameer on March 21, 1873, that he had deputed to him 
the Commissioner of Peshawur to furnish those explana- 
tions. 

The Ameer intimated to the British Agent on 
April 14, that he was informed on those subjects, and 
that it was unnecessary to send a British officer merely 
to make such communications. And he said whatever 
the views of the British Oovemment might be regard- 
ing his northern border, ^ great anxiety weighs upon me 
day and night, and I am not in any moment relieved 
from it, that the juxtaposition of boundaries with 
Russia will involve difficulty in making provisions for 
the security of the borders in the interests of both 
Crovemments. Under these circumstances, I consider it 
advisable that one of my agents should first wait on his 
Excellency the Viceroy to ascertain the real views of the 
British Government on both of these two matters, and 
other major and minor affairs, satisfactorily and to 
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represent my views about the interests of both Grovem- 
ments, carefully and in detail.' ^ However,' he added, 
^ if the British Government prefer to depute an English 
officer,' instead of or after receiving the Afghan agent, 
* 1 have no objection to either course.' What the fears 
regarding Bussia were, which caused the Ameer such 
great anxiety, had been explained by him at great 
length through the British native agent on March 31, 
and were again detailed still more forcibly on May 5, 
before despatching his envoy^ The envoy himself laid 
stress upon them throughout the Simla conferences. On 
learning the Ameer's wishes through the Commissioner 
of Peshawur, the Viceroy wrote to that officer on April 25, 
1873, ^ His Excellency in Council is quite prepared 
to meet the Ameers wishes in the matter, and postpone 
further official communication to his Highness on the 
above subjects, — (the Seistan boundary award and 
the negotiations with Bussia regarding the Afghaln 
boundaries) until the agent whom His Highness may 
depute has had an opportunity of seeing the Viceroy.' 

Thus the records clearly show that the Ameer did 
seek the Simla conferences, and that Lord Northbrook 
did not urgently request him to send an envoy to Simla. 

The Duke of Argyll follows up the statement above 
disproved, by observing, ^ It is not true as is implied 
that the Ameer sent his envoy because he was alarmed 
by the Bussian conquest of Khiva.' 
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Now paragraph 8 of Lord Cranbrook's despatch — 
' the London narrative '—-does not imply this. It as^ 
serts it distinctly, and this assertion can be demonstrated 
to be perfectly true. In December 1872, the Khivan 
expedition had been organised. On January 8, 1873, 
Count SchouvaloflF arrived in London conveying the 
Czar's assurances that annexation was not intended. 
In May 1873^ the Russians were in full occupation of 
the oasis of Khiva. On June 10, 1873, the capital 
was occupied. On March 31, the British native agent 
reported the alarm prevailing in the Ameer's council, 
and thus expressed in their discussions : * From all 
that appears in the English papers about the prepara- 
tions for the advance of a Bussian army, and all that the 
merchants tell us of the intention of Bussia toopen up 
Western Asia, it is clear the day will come when the 
ruler of A%hanistan will either have to agree to all 
that Bussia proposes, or to abandon his country, as 
neither are the Afghans able to contend with, and check 
the Bussians, nor is there any hope of an English army 
being sent into Afghanistan to protect it.' On 
April 14, 1873, the Ameer expressed through the 
British native agent his anxiety, — and his desire to send 
an agent to the Viceroy to ascertain the real views of the 
"British Government, as before quoted. On May 5, he 
again expressed his anxiety : * My anxiety which I feel 
on account of the Bussians will never be removed 

H 
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until the British Gt) vemment adorns^ the Afghan Gt>vem- 
ment with great assistance • • • • and farther if an 
emergency arises for the Afghan G-ovemment to oppose 
the Russians, such opposition cannottake place without 
the co-operation of the disciplined troops of the . British 
Government • • • • Time has approached very near 
when the Bussians, after taking possession of Urgunj 
(Khiva) and Merv Chahijahan (Merv), will make com- 
munications for exercising some influence in my king-^ 
dom.' On May 22, 1873, the Ameer wrote to the 
Viceroy, saying that his envoy would present himself to 
^ hear any conmiunications that may be made in regard . 
to the affairs of state, &c., and will submit all that I have . 
to make known concerning the welfare of both states.' 
On July 12, the envoy had his first interview with 
the Viceroy, and said that, ^ the rapid advance made by 
the Russians in Central Asia had aroused the gravest 
apprehensions in the mindsofthe people of Afghanistan. 
Whatever specific assurances the Russians might give, 
and however often these might be repeated, the people 
of Afghanistan would place no confidence in them, and 
would never rest satisfied unless they were assured. of 
the aid of the British Government.' Again, in conversa* 
lion with the Foreign Secretary on July 19 and 20, 
the envoy gave the details of the Ameer's anxieties in 
the same terms as those used by the British native agent 

' The Ameer's idiom. 
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in writing from Gabul, so that paragraph 8, of the 
London narrative, is literally and exactly true. 

So genuihe^and so marked was the fear which indeed 
was manifestly* justified by the facts, that even the 
cautious mind of Lord!Northbrook was influenced to a 
great extent. He telegraphed to the Duke of Argyll on 
July 24, * that the Ameer of Cabul was alarmed at 
Bussian progress^ was dissatiefied with general as- 
surances j a/ndwasaruxicms to know definitely howfa/r 
he could rely on own. help if neededJ One would think 
that such language as this, which was the language as 
we have seen of the Ameer himself, was clear enough to 
convince anyone of the real feelings of the Ameer; 
And, as the Duke of Argyll himself shows, it did convince 
Lord Northbrook, who proposed to assure the Ameer 
* that if he unreservedly accepted and acted on our ad- 
vice in all external relations, we would help him with 
money, arms, and troops if necessary to repel unpro- 
voked invasion, we to be the judges of the necessity.* 

But even then the Duke of Argyll could not bring 
himself to be straightforward and just to the Ameer. 
Though Lord Northbrook had, on June 27, telegraphed to 
the Duke that he proposed to inform the envoy that ^ the 
complete independence of Afghanistan was so important 
to the interests of British India, that the Government 
conld not look upon an attack on Afghanistan with indif- 
ference, and that ^ so long as the Ameer continued, as he 

M 2 
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had hitherto done, to act in accordance with our advice in 
his relations with his neighbours, he would naturally 
receive ma;t€rial assistance from ua^ the Duke had 
replied on July 1, that he considered ^ great caution was 
necessary in assuring the Ameer of material assistance 
which might raise undue and unfounded expectation*' 
And now again he replied on the 26th, after consulting 
the Cabinet, that *we thought the Viceroy should inform 
the Ameer that he did not at all share his alarm, and 
considered there was no cause for it ; but that he might 
assure him we should maintain our settled policy in 
favour of Afghanistan, if he abided by our advice in 
external affairs,' 

So that again in 1873, and almost in the same 
words as in 1869, in response to the urgent appeal for 
aid by the Ameer, or at least for a definite assurance of 
aid, made by the Ameer and supported by the Viceroy 
himself, the Duke returns vague and ambiguous 
answers. He will not commit himself to any engage- 
ment. He uses ^ phraseology,' which * sails very near the 
wind,' but which leaves an opening for subsequent 
repudiation. 

It must be clear that either there was danger to 
Afghanistan in the aggressive advance of Bussia, or 
there was not. When the Ameer states his alarm at 
this danger, and asks for aid against it, the Duke 
informs him that the British Grovemment does not 
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share in his apprehensions. Yet, as we have seen, at 
another time the Duke implies that the Ameer never 
had any apprehensions. Again, when the Duke en- 
deavours to show that Sir J. Lawrence was fully aware 
of the nature of the Bussian advance, he writes, ^ It was 
in this, despatch also (September 1867) that the Viceroy 
(Sir J. Lawrence) suggested to Her Majesty's Cabinet 
the expediency of coming to some understanding, or 
even some engagement with the Government of Bussia 
which would enable us to look without anxiety or ap- 
prehension at the proceedings of Bussia on her southern 
frontier.' Now it is obvious that this necessity of com- 
ing to some understanding with Bussia could only be 
caused by the &ct that there was ground for anxiety 
or apprehension, otherwise there would have been no 
need for the understanding. 

The Duke of Argyll, it will be seen throughout his 
account of the relations with Afghanistan, blows hot 
and cold with the same breath. He writes (p. 281): 
* During the same weeks in which Lord Mayo was 
preparing to receive Shere Ali at Umballa, Lord 
Clarendon was in communication with the Bussian 
Ambassador in London, intimating the desire of the 
Cabinet to arrive at some imderstanding with the 
Grovemment of Bussia on the questions which might 
be raised by the rapid advances of the Bussian Empire 
in Central Asia.' • • • • < We specified, and limited 
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the demands which we thought we had a fair right to 
make — and these were, that measures should be takea 
to prevent any aspiring Bussian General from intriguing 
with mcdcontent Indian pri/ncesj or disturbing the 
States a/nd populations which touch our froTkiiers? 

Here are the dangers distinctly pointed out which 
attend the Bussian advance. Here is a method for 
providing against these dangers indicated. Yet when 
the method fails, as it did &il, and the negotiations to 
establish a neutral zone broke down (it was a sufficiesntly 
absurd method, it must be owned), then the -danger 
disappears, and the Bussian advance becomes a bugbear 
of which, in the opinion of the Duke of Argyll, no 
sensible man can think seriously. The fable of the fox 
and the grapes occurs to the mind. 

The Liberal Ministry could not induce the Bussian 
G-ovemment to stop the advance, therefore the advance 
was no danger. But though according to the Duke of 
Argyll the grapes were thus clearly sour, the advance 
went on, is going on; and (we quote the Under 
Secretary of State's speech in Parliament, June 27, 1881) 
< Her Majesty's Gharg^ d' Affaires at St. Petersburg has 
been informed by the Bussian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that the territory annexed by Bussia is the 
Tekk^ Oasis including Askabad; that the boundaries 
are not yet marked out, but that the delimitation is in 
course of execution. I am informed that the distance 
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from Askabad to the Afghan frontiers is about 190 
miles, and from Askabad to Herat about 310 miles.' 

We have shown that the statements of paragraph 8 
of Lord Granbrook's despatch of Nov. 18, 1878, which 
the Duke of Argyll calls ^the London Narrative,' 
are absolutely accurate. We will now examine the 
paragraph 9 of that document, characterised by the 
Duke of Argyll as ^ erroneous in everything except a 
few particulars,' quoting side by side with its statements 
the telegrams of Lord Northbrook and the Duke himself. 

Poflragra'ph 9 of the Lord NorthbrooVa Tde^ 
London Narrative* gram, of July 24, 1873. 



< Finding that the ob- 
ject of the Ameer was to 
ascertain definitely how far 
he might rely on the help 
of the British Q-ovem- 
ment, if his territories were 
threatened by Russia, Lord 
Northbrook's Q-ovemment 
was prepared to assure him 
that under certain condi- 
tions the Government of 
India would assist him to 
repel unprovoked aggres- 
sion** 



^ Ameer of Cabul alarmed 
at Russian progress. Dis- 
satisfied with general as- 
surance, and anxious to 
know how far he may rely 
on our help if invaded. I 
propose assuring him that 
if he unreservedly accepts 
and acts on our advice in 
all external relations, we 
will help him with money, 
arms, and troops if neces- 
sary, to expel unprovoked 
invasion/ 
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Paragra/ph 9 of the 
London Narrative. 

* But Her Majesty's 
Government did not share 
his Highness's apprehen- 
sion.' 



Diike of ArgyWs Teh- 
gram, JvXy 26, 1873. . 

* Cabinet thinks you 
should inform Ameer that 
we do not at all share his 
alarm and consider there 
is no cause for it.' 



' And the Viceroy ulti- 
mately informed the Ameer 
thai the discussion of the 
question would be best 
postponed to a more con- 
venient season.' 



Lord NorthbrooJCa Letter 
to Ameerj Sept. 6, 1873. 

' I have had some con- 
versation with your Envoy 
on the subject of the policy 
which the British Govern- 
ment would pursue in the 
event of an attack on your 
Highness's territories. A 
copy of the record of these 
conversations is attached to 
this letter ; but the subject 
is one, in my opinion, of 
such importance that the 
discussion of it should be 
postponed to a more suita- 
ble opportunity.' 



Thus the sti^tement . of fagots, instead of being 
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'erroneous except in a few particulars,' ia literally 
correct. 

The Duke of Argyll says that * the wealth of these 
famous paragraphs, in the peculiar characteristics for 
which they have acquired a just celebrity,' does not 
consist merely in an erroneous statement of &cts, but 
^ in the suppression of things which are important facts, 
and the suggestion of things which are not fSsicts at all.' 
' It is not true, as is implied, that the Ameer sent his 
Envoy because he was alarmed at the Bussian conquest 
of Khiva.' We have seen that this is not * implied,' 
but asserted in Lord Cranbrook's despatch, and that the 
assertion is literally true. The Duke says < It is ^ 
true that the Government reply to Lord Northbrook's 
message consisted of a disclaimer of any share in the 
alleged apprehensions of the Ameer.' We have seen that 
the Grovemment reply was such a disclaimer, and that 
couched in very clear and positive language. One more 
quotation from the Duke of Argyll's book, and we may 
safely leave the conclusion to our readers : 

'Both of these narratives' (Lord Cranbrook's and 
Lord Lytton's) ' are misleading on matters of funda- 
mental importance. Fully to expose all the inaccuracies 
woven into the very texture of these dociunents, it 
would be necessary to occupy much more space than I 
can here afford.' We say here to the Duke, ^De te 
fabtda narratur.^ Out of his own mouth he stands 
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condemned. He has boasted that his casuistry has 
never been answered, and Major Baring ^ has supported 
his own opiiiion on the strength of its being un- 
answerable* The truth being, at the slightest touch of 
examination the thin veil of sophistry woven by the 
Duke of Argyll breaks away like a cobWeb, leaving 
bare to all men's sight a picture of the Ministerial 
incapacity, weakness, and dissimulation at work in 
1869 and 1873, such as must 'humiliate every English* 
man* 

' Tbd Indian Finance Minister, 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB LESSON OF THE WAB. 

LoBD Lttton went to India in the spring of 1876 with 
distinct and special instnictions to bring to a close the 
policy of his predecessors, Lords Northbrook and Law* 
rence, a policy imposed upon them by a Liberal Ministry 
the head -of which, Mr. Gladstone, is now again Premier, 
This policy, well-known tmder its title of < Masterly 
Inactivity,' was one essentially of non-interfefence in 
foreign a£fairs beyond the British frontier* This main 
principle was pushed to the extent of refdsing to the 
ruler of Gabtd, our next neighbour on the Notth West 
Frontier, any tangible guarantee^ or reliable engagement 
of support against the aggression of our great European 
rival for Asiatic empire — ^Bussia. 

It was pushed to the extent of making the late 
Ameer, Shore Ali, a sullen enemy to ourselves, an avowed 
partisan of Bussia, whom, fearing to resist, he endeav-* 
oured to conciliate. A long course of observance of this 
principle had resulted in convincing all observers who 
had any personal knowledge of Central Asian affairs, 
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that its continuance would speedily lead up to the same 
destiny for Cabul as had already been seen to have over- 
taken Bokhara and Khiva, States of the same description 
as Afghanistan, which had been, oojly within the last 
very few years, swallowed up by the ceaseless progress of 
Bussian invasion and conquest. 

It became manifest also to these observers, including 
men who, like Vambery, Rawlinson, and a host of 
travellers who had visited these countries, and a great 
number of statesmen including Lord Beaconsfield, that 
so soon as this destiny had arrived to Afghanistan, a 
very formidable standing menace to the safety of our 
Indian possessions would be permanently established. 

A Bussian occupation of Cabul would, in short, render 
easily practicable the setting on foot of intrigues against 
British power in India. The danger which threatened 
Cabul was perfectly clear to the Ameer Shore Ali. 
Pressed on the north frontier by a rapacious neighbour 
of immense power, one who had already annexed the 
territories of Chiefs of his own order, he naturally 
turned to another great Power, his neighbour on the 
south, to inquire if he could rely on assistance if the 
conquerors of Khiva and Samarcand attempted to in- 
vade his dominions. On July 24th, 1873, the then 
Viceroy of India, Lord Northbrook, sent a telegram to 
the Secretary of State, the Duke of Argyll, as follows : 
t — ^ Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Bussian progress — dis- 
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satisfied "with general assurance, and anxious to know 
definitely how far he may rely on our help if invaded,' 
On July 26 the reply from the Duke of Argyll 
came: < Cabinet thinks you should inform the Ameer that 
we do not at all share his alarm, and consider there is 
no cause for it : but you may assure him that we shall 
maintain our settled policy in fiEtvour of Afghanistan if 
he abides by our advice In external affairs.' The whole 
correspondence which ensued in the spirit of these two 
telegrams is published in the Afghanistan Blue-book of 
1878, and shows the Ameer's alarm, his desire for a de- 
finite promise of our aid, and the refusal of the British 
Government to give him any such promise. Whether 
the Ameer's alarm was well or ill-founded matters little. 
The fia.te of the Khanates was before his eyes. If the 
British Government considered that a similar invasion 
of Afghanistan was purely chimerical, it might have 
been wise to have humoured the Ameer by promising 
aid which they would never have been called upon to 
give. But the Duke of Argyll declined to commit the 
British Government to any definite promises, and from 
the moment that the Ameer understood that he could 
get no positive assurance of help from us, he naturally 
turned to his only available alternative, viz. the concili- 
ation of the Power whose aggression he feared. 

On this point the evidence is overwhelming and un- 
answerable. From that time he became friendly to 
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Russia and hostile to England. The feeling of enmity 
in his mind was repeatedly displayed in such comma- 
nications as were still preserved between Afghanistan and 
India, but no cause of overt rupture arose. Such was 
the posture of affairs when. Lord Lytton arrived in 
India. The views which Lord Beaconsfield held, and 
the orders which the Viceroy received, are clearly de- 
tailed in a despatch dated February 28, 1876, from the 
India Office, signed by Lord Salisbury. 

He writes : * The increasing weakness And tincertainty 
of British influence in Afghanistan constitute a pro- 
spective peril to British interests.' He desires to convince 
the Ameer ' that the G-ovemment of Jndia is not coldly 
indifferent to the fear he has so frequently urged upon its 
attention.' He states that ' it is willing to afford him 
material support in the defence of his territories from 
any actual and unprovoked external aggression.' ' He 
wishes to invite the confidence of the Ameer.' .... 
The maintenance in Afghanistan of a strong and friendly 
Qovemment has at all times been the object of British 
policy. The attainment of this object is now to be consi- 
dered with due reference to the situation created by the 
recent and rapid advance of the Russian arms in Central 
Asia towards the northern frontiers of British India,' and 
he alludes to the effect likely to be produced on the Ameer 
placed 'between the conflicting pressures of two great 
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niilitaiy empires, one of which expostulates aod remains 
passive, while the other apologises and continues to 
move forward.'- 

He lays down the .rule .that *Her Majesty's Grovem- 
ment would not therefore view with indifference any 
attempt on. the part of Kussia to compete with British 
influence in Afghanistan.' And then comes the warn- 
ing : ^ If the language and. demeanour of the Aiileer be 
such as to promise no satis&ctpry result of the negotia- 
tions thus. opened, His Highness should be distinctly 
reminded thatr he is isoUiting himself at his own . perils 
from the .frie^cl^hip and protection it is his interest to 
seek and preserve.' 

Lord Salisbury then proceeds to observe that Shere 
Ali will. certainly demand an explicit pledge, by Treaty 
or otherwise, of material support in case of foreign ag- 
gression, that with or without such an assurance England 
would be impelled by her own interests to assist His 
Highness in repelling the invasion of his territory by a 
foreign Power, that the Government of India should ^ 
have the means at its disposal to render such assistance^ 
and that the want of such means constitutes the weakness: 
of the sitpation. After alluding to the too ambiguous 
terms in which Lord Northbrook's reply to the applica- 
tion of th^ Ameer was couched, he obseryes that the 
Ameer ^ appears to have remained under a resentful im- 
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pression that his Envoy had been trifled with, and his 
attitude towards the Oovemment of India has ever since 
been characterised by ambiguity and reserve/ After 
detailing the conditions on which British aid can be 
granted, the despatch continues that the Viceroy is em- 
powered to give * a promise, not vague, but strictly 
guarded and clearly, circumscribed, of adequate aid 
against actual and unprovoked attack by any foreign 
Power.' And it concludes with the caution, * the irre- 
trievable alienation of his confidence in the sincerity 
and the power of the Government of India is a contin- 
gency which cannot be dismissed as impossible. Should 
such a fear be confirmed by the result of the proposed 
negotiation, no time must be lost in reconsidering, from 
a new point of view, the policy to be pursued in refer- 
ence to Afghanistan.' 

Nothing could be clearer than the terms of the fore- 
going views and instructions, and that they were fully 
justified by the course of events which followed no one 
caoL question now. In the course of the negotiations 
which were set on foot by Lord Lytton,the utter estrange- 
ment of the Ameer after the refusal of Lord Northbrook 
to accede to requests which were perfectly reasonable, 
became unmistakably manifest, and it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that but for the interference of war 
and the flight and death of Shore Ali, the influence of 
Russia over that Prince would have been supreme, and 
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the exclusion of England from his counsels would have 
been complete. 

The Ameer of Gabul, in his last attempt to obtain a 
positive promise of assistance from England, had ex- 
pressed himself as follows : — ' If an emergency arises 
for the Afghan Government to oppose the Russians, 
such opposition cannot take place without the co-opera- 
tion of the disciplined troops of the British Govern- 
ment. It is plainly obligatory on the British Govern- 
ment to show their cordiality in this matter before 
anything happens.' This Was said in 1873, and Syud 
Noor Mahomed Shah was sent to Simla in the summer 
of that year, to endeavour to make a Treaty in the 
spirit of that text. At the conclusion of the abortive 
Simla conferences the Viceroy presented the Ameer 
with 100,000^., and 20,000 rifles. But the attitude of 
the Ameer 'became increasingly frigid, sullen, and dis- 
courteous' because he could not obtain that reliable 
assurance from the British Government which he asked 
for. On our part he saw nothing but evasive quibbling. 
On the part of Kussia he saw nothing but a continuous 
system of rapid and successful aggression. His reply 
to Lord Northbrook's letters and gifts was mc st ungra- 
cious. He even hesitated to accept the valuable arms 
sent to him. He refused the money with contempt. 
In terms directly offensive he refused to permit any 
British officer to enter his territories, he peremptorily 

N 
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prohibited Sir D. Forsyth from passing through Cabul, 
on the return of that offioer, in the character of British 
Envoy from Kashgar, and his whole attitude was that 
of distinct and unmistakable hostility. 

When Lord Lytton in 1876 commenced the task of 
attempting to enter into closer and more favourable 
intercourse with Cabul, and when he was prepared to 
establish an alliance with the Ameer on the terms 
required by the latter, this hostile attitude and feeling 
had gathered all the strength and permanence of three 
years' duration, and it was impossible that the Viceroy 
should not feel impressed with the extremely ambiguous 
and uncertain character of the relations which had come 
to exist between India and Gabul. The difficulty which 
would be encountered in trying to improve them was 
sufficiently obvious, yet, however unpromising the 
prospect, the necessity of bringing those relations to a 
definite issue was hardly open to reasonable question, 
after the Kussian Grovemment had intimated to the 
British Cabinet its avowed intention to hold England 
responsible for the conduct of the Ameer. 

Preparations therefore — ^to accredit to the Ameer 
a special Envoy to announce the arrival of a new 
Viceroy, the Queen's addition to her sovereign titles 
in regard to India, and a desire to renew the negotia- 
tions of 1869 and 1873, — were commenced imme- 
diately Lord Lytton assimied office. As an introductory 
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step to the despatch of the Envoy it was decided 
to depute a trusted native officer to deliver a letter 
from the Commissioner of Peshawur to the Ameer, 
announcing the objects of the proposed mission. 

Accordingly Ressaldar-Major Khanan Khan, the 
bearer of that letter, reached Cabul on May 17, 1876. 
His arrival there was notified to the British Govern- 
ment by the Britiflh Agent at Cabul, who stated that 
the Ameer would not grant an interview to the mes- 
senger ; and shortly afterwards a communication from 
the Ameer was received by the Government, declining 
the proposed mission on the ground that he desired no 
change in the relations which had been established at 
the Simla conference. But he offered to send his own 
agent to the Viceroy in order that any subjects of dis- 
cussion might be weighed by a minute investigation 
and committed to writing. He also gave as reasons 
for declining the mission, that he could not guarantee 
the safety of the Envoy and, if he admitted a British 
mission, he could not refuse a Kussian one. The 
Viceroy naturally came to the conclusion that, as the 
result of the Simla conference had been eminently 
unsatisfactory to ourselves and also apparently to the 
Ameer, it was inexpedient to renew that experiment, 
and that the Ameer's objection to receive a British 
Mission, because it would force him to receive a Sussian 
one, involved a significant disregard of the understand* 

K 2 
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ing arrived at on his behalf between the Bussian and 
British Governments. 

But it was undesirable to regard as absolutely final 
an answer which might have been written without due 
deliberation. It was felt that the studied ambiguity 
of the answer made it essential that the precise nature 
of the Ameer's bad disposition towards the British 
G-ovemment should be accurately ascertained. Lord 
Lytton therefore addressed another letter to the Ameer, 
exhorting him to consider seriously the consequences of 
rejecting the advances of the Indian Government, and 
he authorised Dr. Bellew and other personal friends of 
the Ameer and his Ministers, to address the Ameer, 
explaining the sentiments of the British G-ovemment, 
and dwelling on the importance of the opportunity 
offered to the Afghan Government for materially 
strengthening its position. 

To the Viceroy's letter no reply was sent for two 
months. In the meanwhile the British Vakeel at Cabul 
had reported to our Government the reception, by the 
Ameer, of frequent confidential emissaries from the 
Kussian Government, represented by General Kauf- 
mann ; and when the Ameer did, after a long delay, 
reply to the Viceroy's communications, he proposed 
one of two alternatives ; either an Afghan Envoy should 
be deputed to meet one from the Viceroy at Feshawur, 
or the British Vakeel at Cabul should proceed to Simla 
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charged with a confidential explanation to the Viceroy 
of the personal views and sentiments of the Ameer. As 
a knowledge of these was one of the main objects which 
Lord Lytton desired to obtain, the second alternative 
was at once accepted, and the Vakeel, Atta Mahomed 
Khan, left Gabul and arrived at Simla on October 6, 
1876. After some fencing, four special causes of griev- 
ance were elicited as alleged by the Ameer against the 
British Government* 

The first of these grievances was the interference, 
by Lord Northbrook, in favour of Yakoob Khan, the 
rebellious and imprisoned son of the Ameer ; the second 
was the decision on the Seistan boundary question ; the 
third was the sending of gifts by Lord Northbrook to 
the Chief of Wakhan, a tributary to the Ameer ; and 
the fourth was the rejection of his proposals for a 
defensive alliance and the formal recognition of his 
youngest son, Abdulla Jan, as his heir. The informa- 
tion, moreover, extracted from the Vakeel, left no doubt 
that the system on which the relations between the 
Ameer and the British Grovemment had been carried 
on had resulted not only in the alienation of the former 
from us, but in increasing the closeness and confidential 
character of his relations with the only other Power 
capable of causing serious danger to our Empire in 
India, viz, — Russia. 

Lord Lytton came to the conclusion that the two 
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main points of tlie alleged grievances which were then 
capable of redress should be conceded to the Ameer, the 
Treaty of alliance, and the recognition of Abdulla Jan 
in the order of sucoesfdon. The only conditions on which 
the concessions thus contemplated were made depen- 
dent were such as no Prince sincerely desirous of our 
friendship would have refused. They amounted merely 
to the placing of two or three British officers accredited 
to the Ameer^ and under his protection, at such points 
on his frontier whence we were imable to obtain intelli- 
gence by any other means, and which were exposed to 
the attacks against which we were required to defend 
him. Lord Lytton, however, determined to urge no 
proposals on the unwilling acceptance of the Ameer, nor 
to permit the British Government to be placed in the 
position of a petitioner. The Vakeel, charged with the 
written instructions of the Viceroy concerning the 
terms on which the Treaty would be signed, and bear- 
ing a friendly letter inviting the Ameer to the Impexial 
assemblage at Delhi, returned to Oabul at the end of 
October. 

About this time events in Europe took a shape 
which powerfully affected the course of our negotia- 
tions. Throughout Asia the coming war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey had been perceived to be inevitable, 
and it was fully believed th^t the war would involve 
Great Britain also against Bussia. The Ameer was 
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resolved now to commit himself to neither side until 
he could see which was likely to triiunph. It was 
essential therefore that he should gain time. Though 
able to review troops and issue military orders, he pre- 
tended to be too iU to receive the British Vakeel. But 
he maintained constant communication with a Russian 
Agent of Greneral Kaufmann who remained at his Court. 
At length, when he found the risk imminent of an open 
rupture with the British Government if farther evasion 
were attempted, the Ameer sent his Agent, Syud Noor 
Mahomed Shah to meet Sir Lewis Pelly at Peshawur. 
But he took no notice of the Viceroy's letter, nor did 
he answer the invitation to the Imperial assemblage. 

The Ameer's Envoy was then suffering from a 
mortal disease, of which he shortly afterwards died, and 
several weeks elapsed before a plain statement of the 
Ameer's views and desires was submitted. But when it 
came, it confirmed Atta Mahomed's statements made at 
Simla, as already noticed ; it assumed that the British 
Crovemment was bound to give the Ameer and his 
dynasty unconditional military support. It questioned, 
on this assumption, the advantage of any farther Treaty, 
and it implied that the Bussian claims on the Ameer's 
consideration were much the same as the British. In 
the meantime the intelligence was received by the 
Viceroy that the Ameer was straining every effort to 
increase bis military force, that he was massing his 
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troops on the British frontier, that he was exhorting 
his subjects to prepare for a jehad, or religious war, 
that he waj3 treating with the Akhoond of Swat to aid 
in this movement, and that he was endeavouring to 
incite the border tribes against us. Negotiation, under 
these circumstances, was not likely to be successfuL 
Sir Lewis Felly pressed for an explanation of the various 
acts of hostility reported, and an immediate reply to 
the proposals which were to form the basis of the Treaty. 
At this juncture the Afghan Envoy died, and his suo 
cesser, declaring that he had no authority to answer 
any question from the British Gt)vemment, Sir Lewis 
Pelly was instructed to close the conference. 

This proved to be the termination of all friendly 
communication between the Afghan and British Govern- 
ments until after the first act of the war, which then 
became clearly inevitable, had been completed and the 
Treaty of Gandamuck signed. 

It will be, we think, impossible for any competent 
observer, after full consideration of the evidence extant 
on the subject of the negotiations, to withhold firom 
Lord Lytton the highest praise for the wisdom, dignity 
and temper with which he conducted his share of them 
in carrying out the instructions of the British Cabinet. 
The estrangement which Lord Northbrook's policy had 
caused on the part of the Ameer had gone too far to be 
removed by peaceful means. Lord Lytton's personal 
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interviews with Atta Mahomed Khan, and his long and 
lucid letters to the Ameer himself, were wasted upon 
the minds of Afghans, who had been led to believe that 
the sincerity of British diplomatists and statesmen was 
on a par with their own. One Viceroy had fenced with 
the question of an alliance and refused to commit the 
British Government to a plain and intelligible assurance^ 
and Lord Lytton's frankness and friendliness could not 
now redeem the evil impression. The failure of his 
attempts at conciliation, and the establishment of better 
relations with the court of Gabul, did not however imme- 
diately precipitate a war. Lord Salisbury, summing up, 
in his despatch of October 4, 1877, the chief points 
of the situation, observed that the Ameer could not now 
plead ignorance of the wishes and intentions of the 
British Government, and that, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty's Ministers, the Ameer ' may well be left for a 
time to reflect upon the knowledge which he has ac- 
quired.' But the hopes, that the ruler of Cabul would 
wake to the &ct that his true interests were bound up 
with our own, were doomed to be disappointed. He 
had nearly a year for consideration, and he employed 
the time in incessant communication with Bussian 
agents. 

During June and July 1878, rumours and reports 
of Russian forces in movement on the Afghan frontier^ 
and of Bussian envoys being deputed to Cabul, reached 
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the Viceroy, and, on August 2, Lord Lytton tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of State that confirmation had 
been received of the presence of a Russian Mission, 
headed by General Abramoff, Governor of Samarcand, 
at Cabul. He pointed out that the situation required 
immediate correction, that it would soon be known 
throughout India that Russian officers had been received 
with honour^ and were staying at Cabul, within a short 
distance of our borders and our largest military station, 
while our own officers were denied admission to the 
Afghan capital ; that to remain inactive would be to 
allow Afghanistan to fall as certainly and as completely 
under Russian power and influence as the Khanates of 
IChiva and Bokhara. 

In this we cordially concur in Lord Lytton's opinion 
and view. He proceeded, however, to say that he still 
considered the correction of the situation could be 
effected without having recourse to force. That suppo- 
sition, however, seems always to occur to a British 
statesman in a position of difficulty, and its formation 
in the mind, when there is little or no chance of its 
being realised in fact, is constantly a source of error in 
British diplomacy. Lord Lytton then proceeded to 
suggest the insistance on the reception of a suitable 
British Mission at Cabul, and added that he did not 
think serious resistance to this proposal likely. Here, 
as we know from subsequent events, he erred. But he 
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would probably have inoorred blame from the Cabinet, 
if he had seemed to accept with precipitancy the cer- 
tainty of war, and the error, if it prevented the imme- 
diate organisation of a Field Force for the purpose of 
bringing the Ameer to his senses by a prompt invasion 
of his territories, was to a certain extent redeemed by 
the obvious unwillingness, which it showed, to proceed 
with undue haste to violent extremities. 

We have thus traced the events which led to the 
Afghan war, and we have reviewed the policy which made 
that war inevitable. The Conservative Ministry resolved 
to check the aggression of Russia, and the preliminary 
measures which that Power had adopted towards Cabul 
could not be counteracted, as it proved, without the 
employment of force. We can but glance at the superior 
astuteness of Russian diplomacy, and at the effective 
use of Russian activity, as contrasted with British 
caution and * masterly inactivity,* during the period 
from 1869^ to 1876, which placed Russia in the attitude 
of friend, and England in that of foe, to the State 
which each sought to influence. We have now to con- 
sider the way in which the war was conducted under the 
guidance of Lord Lytton's Government. 

There can be little doubt that not only in the 
Viceroy's own mind, but in the minds of those on whom 
he most relied in military affairs, there was at the out- 
set a radical misconception of the nature and magnitude 
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of the task before them. Insufficiency of means, as 
regards men, material, and transport, is the one main 
point which is forced upon our notice in a retrospect of 
the operations, and to this fundamental defect nearly all 
the difficulties which ensued during the course of the 
War, and the main difficulty which faces us at the present 
moment, can be traced. War was declared on November 
20, 1878, after a last effiDrt had been made, without 
success, to obtain an apology for the act of violence 
offered to Sir Neville Chamberlain's Mission by Fsiz 
Mahomed. 

The British advance into Afghanistan commenced on 
the following day. The plan of campaign consisted of 
an invasion at three different points. A Field Force 
under General Sir Sam Browne entered the Khyber, 
a second force under General Boberts marched into the 
Kurram Valley from ThuU, and a third, under General 
Stewart, advanced upon Gandahar from Quetta. The 
first named marched direct on the Khyber, by Macke- 
son's road, on November 21, and the Fort of Ali Masjid, 
the outlying post of the Ameer's army, was stormed and 
taken the same day. Our loss was not severe, but the 
promptitude of the attack, following immediately on the 
declaration of hostilities, took the Afghans somewhat 
by surprise. Nevertheless the difficulties of the ad- 
vance through the stupendous defiles, which formed the 
theatre of war, showed at starting that General Browne's 
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Division was numerically weak for the task before it, if 
it was intended that the task should take the shape of 
an advance upon Cabul. But, despite the actual suc- 
cesses in the field when in collision with the enemy, 
it became speedily clear that so vigorous an intention as 
this, however consonant to the well-known rules and 
axioms of the art of war, had either never been formed 
by Lord Lytton and his advisers, or had been very 
speedily abandoned ; for almost simultaneously with the 
news of the taking of Ali Masjid, came the announce- 
ment that the advance of General Browne would be 
stayed at Dakha. 

This village was occupied by our troops on the 23rd, 
and beyond this point the force of Sir Sam Browne did 
not move for a considerable time. A desultory guerilla 
warfare set in with the tribes of the Khyber, and a 
reconnaissance on a small scale went out occasionally 
from our column, and that was all. Greneral Boberts's 
force marched into the Kurram Valley and took the 
forts of Kurram with no opposition, the Afghan troops 
in this valley falling back on the Peiwar Kotal. An 
engagement took place on the approach to this position 
on November 29, and this, the key to Cabul on the 
south, was taken on December 2. A portion of General 
Stewart's force, under General Biddulph, occupied the 
Khojuk Pass without opposition, and it soon became 
manifest that the Ameer had no intention of opposing 
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our progress on the Gandahar line by main force. Very 
shortly after these successes, rumours got abroad in 
India that the Ameer Shore Ali had fled from Oabul^ 
that an insurrection had taken place against his 
authority in his own capital, and that he would take 
refuge in Russian territory. Concurrently with the 
occupation of the Shuturgardan Pass, from the Kurram 
to the Cabul Valley, on December 9, by General Boberts 
came the flight and abdication of the Ameer Shore Ali 
and the withdrawal of the Russian mission froia Cabul. 
It may be considered that the first act of the drama was 
thus concluded. The moment the flight of the Ameer 
Shere Ali and the release of his son, Yakoob Khan, who 
remained in the capital, were ascertained by the British 
Grovemment, overtures for the resumption of friendly 
intercourse were immediately despatched by the Viceroy 
to Cabul. This proceeding was well meant, but was 
somewhat premature and, by displaying too eagerly the 
conciliatory disposition of the Indian Grovemment, 
fostered an undue conception of his own power in the 
mind of Yakoob Khan, and defeated its own purpose ; 
nevertheless, in the belief that enough had been done to 
convince the Afghans of the British strength, the 
advance of all but the Candahar column was arrested, 
and negotiations for peace were carried on. The troops, 
however, were not wholly idle. Both in the Khyber 
and the Kurram, expeditions were organised to punish 
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the tribes for marauding and the harassing of convoys 
which they constantly practised. 

In February 1879 rumours of the death of the 
Ameer Shere Ali were abroad and, in the beginning of 
March, a message from Yakoob Khan to the Viceroy 
confirmed them. As war had been originally declared 
against Shere Ali only, it was now held officially to have 
ceased, and Yakoob Khan, having tendered his sub- 
mission, was recognised by the British Cbvemment as 
his successor, and was acknowledged as Ameer of Cabul. 
Notwithstanding that negotiations were being continu- 
ously carried on, there seemed to be at this time some 
doubt in the minds of the Viceroy and his advisers as 
to the sincerity of Yakoob Khan's professions, and while 
Creneral Boberts's force pushed on to the Shuturgardan 
on one side, Creneral Browne advanced a portion of his 
troops to Gandamuck on the other. This demonstra- 
tion at last ended the wavering and doubtful demeanour 
of the new Ameer. The advance on the Khyber line 
was, however, not wholly unopposed. General Gough's 
Brigade having a smart encounter with a large body of 
Khajjianis near Jellalabad on April 2. At length, 
when it seemed that even the patience of the British 
Government would be worn out, and the conviction be- 
came general that, unless terms were speedily concluded, 
a general advance on Cabul would become imperative, 
Yakoob Khan arrived in the banning of May in the 
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British camp at Ghandamuck. This place gave its 
name to the Treaty which was speedily arranged here 
between the Cabul and the British Governments, and 
which promised an absolute conclusion to the conflict in 
terms advantageous to us, and not unduly humiliating 
to the Prince and people of Afghanistan. 

On the one side we acquired a small portion of 
territory, and with it the right and power to observe all 
that might be going on in a country which is the main 
approach to our Indian empire; on the other the 
Ameer preserved the integrity of by far the greater 
portion of his dominions, and acquired the guarantee 
that the power of Ghreat Britain would be exerted to 
defend them against Russian aggression. So far the 
treaty of Grandamuck was equitable, just, and calculated 
to be beneficial to both parties. 

Unfortunately, however, neither abstract right nor 
even material advantage exclusively control human 
action. Passion and prejudice are often more powerful 
than either, more powerful than both combined. Lord 
Lytton forgot that the Afghans would be likely to 
regard the terms in the Ught of those which could be 
enforced only on a conquered nation, and they had not 
eome to be regarded, or to regard themselves as con- 
quered. Here our disregard, from motives of supposed 
political expediency, of the military reasons which 
called for the capture and occupation of the capital 
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wherein to dictate the terms of our alliance, proved our 
chief source of embarrassmeDt. In pursuance of our plan 
we had detemoined to place, with a purely nominal escort, 
— intended for mere show — a British Envoy in Cabul, a 
city swarming with turbulent and fanatical inhabitants, 
which for forty years had been isolated from our in- 
fluence, the people of which had been taught a contempt 
for our power, and who for forty years had not heard the 
sound of a hostile shot. To have shown such distrust of the 
Ameer and his subjects as could have been argued from 
the surrounding of our Envoy, so placed, with a powerful 
force really capable of defending him, would have defeated 
our avowed purpose. It would have been a standing con- 
tradiction to our assumption that we had created a strong 
and friendly Afghanistan on our northern frontier. So the 
ill-fated and lamented Gavagnari, decked out with the 
insignia of the knighthood of the Bath, went as a 
sacrincial victim to Cabul. 

Herein lies our main, indeed, our only indictment 
against the sagacity of Lord Lytton and his advisers 
in their conduct of the war. But it is one sufficiently 
heavy in itself. Whether he and they were moved to 
the interruption of the triumphal progress of the war, 
and to the arrest of the armed advance on the capital 
by a tardy discovery of the difficulties — the evil fruit of 
that fundamental error, the making of war with a peace 
establishment — which lay in their way ; whether they 
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were influenced by the pressure of party action in 
England, or whether they were really in ignorance of 
the leading features of the situation and the first 
axioms of war, we cannot say. We only know the 
facts. They did arrest the war, they brought diplomacy 
into play before force had done its work, and they sent 
Gavagnari to his doom. 

And they did not do this without much consideration 
and without repeated and most emphatic warning. 
The present writer, in an article in the ' Civil and 
Military Gazette,' made at the time the following com- 
ment on the situation : ^ We have reason to question 
the accuracy of that too sanguine view which assumes 
that peace with Yakoob Khan must necessarily imply 
peace with Afghanistan ; we have only the interests of 
the State at heart, and in predicting consequences which 
to our conviction are inevitable, we are simply desirous 
of warning those responsible for them of some dangers 
for which they are apparently unprepared, of some 
truths which they certainly ignore. 

* Our readers are well aware that we have, from the 
commencement of the Afghan war, advocated the policy 
of thoroughness. Our opinion has been, and is still, that 
diplomatic action should have been suspended until 
Afghanistan, as well as the Ameer, had submitted to our 
just demands announced from the capital, the Head- 
quarters of our army. 
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* We have already given our reasons for this opinion, 
and we need here repeat only one, viz., the doubt which 
certainly attends the question of the Ameer's power to 
carry out the terms of peace* 

' We know that the strongest rulers Cabul has ever 
possessed have invariably protested their inability to 
ensure the personal safety of a British Envoy in the 
capital. We know that Dost Mahommed told the 
British Government this plain truth. We know that 
Shore Ali repeated it when he was avowedly most 
anxious for a British alliance. We have had it reported 
to us that Yakoob Khan had himself made the same 
statement. Deserters from Gabul give the gossip of the 
city, and openly assert that the reason why the Ameer 
went into the British camp was that he could not 
answer for the life of a British Envoy in his own city. 
Now we can quite understand a brave man being willing 
to undertake the risk. We can quite understand the 
Government thinking that the risk should be under- 
taken with a certain object, but we would urge that if 
an embassy be sent with merely an escort of honour, 
then an Smeute^ if it be only of a few of the bad 
characters found in every city, which should result in 
the assassination of a British o£5cial, would entail, 
beyond his own life, the absolute loss of all those objects 
of the war which we have gainedr Of course we could 
afterwards punish the Ameer for his weakness, or his 

o 2 
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people for their violence, but we could only do so by 
reverting again to our present position, after having 
perhaps placed our forces upon the old peace footing and 
by again incurring all the costly expenditure of the 
preliminaries of war. 

< The alternative of sending with the embassy a force 
sufficiently large to guarantee its safety, would be tanta- 
mount to an admission that the negotiations were of 
little or no value; would be costly, and would be 
strongly opposed by the Liberal party in England. The 
difficulty which now faces us would have been wholly 
obviated by carrying the war to its legitimate conclusion, 
and the compromise at which we have arrived has 
brought with it evils of its own, which must, in spite of 
its partial success, embarrass the Government more 
and more with each step of further progress. 

^ We would urge then, at least, extreme circumspec- 
tion in withdrawing the troops from their advanced 
positions. There should be no semblance of haste and 
hurry. It should be manifest to the Afghans that in 
retiring we can at any moment retrace our steps, and 
will be ready to do so at the first sign of mischief. It 
sliould be manifest that we retain the power and will to 
protect those who have been of service to us, and to 
punish any vindictiveness displayed against them. It 
should be felt that Cabul exists only by our sufferance, 
and that violence or insult to our Envoy would be 
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promptly answered by condigD punishment. In short, 
the lesson, which the prosecution of the war would have 
taught the Afghan people practically, should be instilled 
into the minds of their leaders by every intelligible 
precaution. 

^ If the risks which we run are obvious, those to 
which any enemies of ours are liable should be as un- 
mistakably clear. Otherwise we shall assuredly find 
that too marked a desire for peace has defeated its own 
purpose, and that, in the endeavour to bring the war to 
a premature close, we have in effect simply provided 
for its speedy recurrence.* 

The above was published on May 27, 1879. It was 
an effort to display to the Viceroy and his advisers the 
true tendency of the measures they were too hastily 
adopting, the risks that they were accepting, and the 
precautions obvious to us, which should have been taken. 
It was an effort to save our gallant Envoy from his 
own too daring courage. It was unhappily a prediction, 
every line of which was fulfilled to the letter. We 
cannot exonerate Lord Lytton firom the neglect of a warn- 
ing, not ours alone, but one intuitive in the mind of 
every true statesman and soldier. The neglect sacri- 
ficed Cavagnari, and his policy died with him; the 
abortive treaty of Gandamuck remains a standing 
reproach to the Viceroy's capacity for foresight ; and the 
&mou8 despatch of July 7, which marked the close of 
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the second act of our great drama, exists only as a 
monument of defeated statecraft. 

We have dwelt strongly upon the fundamental 
error in bringing the first campaign of the Afghan W9X 
to a premature close, because of the signs which are now 
too plainly visible that the error has been repeated. 
We fear now precisely the same danger which we feared 
before : a danger we distinctly pointed out, and which 
it is our duty again to demonstrate. Semembenng 
the objects for which we went to war, and the necessities 
which impelled us to that course, a retirement before 
we had attained the first and provided for the second, 
was equivalent to the imconditional surrender of our 
hopes and the waste of all the lives and treasure ex- 
pended in the endeavour to compass them. It was to 
again surround ourselves with all those elements of 
peril which a long period of inactivity and improvident 
self-isolation had called into existence. The first 
Treaty, that of G-andamuck, because it was premature, 
led almost immediately, or within three months of its 
execution, to a recurrence of war. . A second Treaty, 
whether with Abdul Bahman or any other prophet of 
the hour whom we may choose to entitle Ameer of 
Cabul, will, again prematurely manufactured, reproduce 
the same effect, or will, failing that, inflict the deeper 
injury which comes of war imsuccessful or evaded. 

There is now in the place of that ^strong and 
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friendly Afghanistan,' which was to be the bulwark of 
our Northern frontier, a distracted and lawless country, 
the scene of terrible anarchy, of perpetual strife, of 
pillage and murder, which we diplomatically ignore, 
and which our astute rival can only regard as her 
&vourable opportunity. 

Our politicals will observe what they consider a 
discreet silence; but tales of Afghan atrocities will 
reach us vid St. Petersburg, until, in due course, Mr. 
Gladstone shall again come forward to pose as the 
champion of chivalrous Russia, who will then put her 
armies in motion across the Oxus, as across the Danube, 
in the sacred cause of suffering humanity. In retiring 
from Cabul, leaving anarchy behind us, retiring without 
securing a strong and friendly Afghanistan, our latest 
war has been waged utterly in vain. We may en- 
deavour to deceive ourselves, to make all sorts of excuse 
for our failure ; we may endeavour to palliate our 
blunder by all sorts of shallow sophistries, but none of 
these ¥rill affect either the stubborn &ct8 themselves 
or the opinions of the shrewd observers, Asiatic and 
European, who are watching England's behaviour at 
this critical period of her history. If the members of 
the Indian Government, or the English Ministry, suffer 
themselves to fancy that the cause of a retirement from 
Afghanistan before the objects of our advance were 
secured, will be imputed by those observers to anything 
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but the weakness which fears to maintain our position, 
they will most egregiously err* 

The supreme blunder, which exchanged the weapons 
of strength for the paper veil of weakness, which with- 
drew the support of arms from our representative at 
Cabul and tried to shield him with a treaty, brought 
on the recrudescence of the war it was intended to close, 
within three months of its commission. Sir Louis 
Cavagnari was murdered, together with the members of 
his Mission, on the 3rd September. Creneral Roberts 
left Simla to resume the command of his troops for the 
invasion of Cabul. All the preparations necessary for 
the renewal of the struggle had again to be set on foot 
c^ novo. In the ill-judged precipitancy with which it 
was assumed that the war was over, transport arrange- 
ments had been altogether abandoned, and although 
Creneral Koberts's outposts were within three days' forced 
march from the capital, the scene of the outrage, five 
weeks passed between its occurrence and the date of 
the appearance of the avenging troops before the walls 
of Cabul. 

The history of the succeeding campaign, brightened 
by many instances of heroism and fortitude on the part 
of the troops, will shed no great lustre on the general- 
ship of their leaders. In the midst of a tide of sup- 
posed unbroken successes, the British General, with his 
whole force, was driven in and beleaguered in his 
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cantonments, the city and citadel again fell within the 
hands of the inraded people, reinforpements were 
urgently demanded, and all India, including the Pre- 
sidencies of Bombay and Madras, was called upon to 
contribute its quota of forces for the field. Great 
exertions were made hurriedly, and at vast expense, 
to do all that had been left imdone in the beginning 
of the operations. A special organisation, with Sir 
Michael Kennedy at its head, was undertaken for the 
transport ; the orders for the retirement from Candahar 
were at last coimtermanded ; the Secretary to the Pun- 
jab Grovemment, an official of more than ordinary ability, 
was invested with the chief Political authority at Gabul ; 
reinforcements were hurried up on the line of the 
Khyber ; Sir Donald Stewart was ordered to move from 
Candahar on (xhazni, and thence to the capital to 
assume the supreme command ; in short, awake at last 
to the realities of the military position upon which he 
had been previously signally ill-advised. Lord Lytton 
threw himself heart and soul into the vigorous redemp- 
tion of the error into which he had been misled. This 
had arisen in great part from the inexperience in the 
special field of Asiatic warfare which caused the minds 
of his advisers to misconceive the position. Sir Pomeroy 
Colley, the Viceroy's Private Secretary, upon whose 
opinion Lord Lytton greatly relied, was deceived by the 
apparent ease with which Afghan troops were dispersed 
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when they came in the open field into contact with our 
own, into the idea that disciplined troops, in howsoever 
small bodies, would invariably defeat the Afghan armies. 
But he forgot to reckon, in his prevision, the elasticity 
which enabled the enemy, however broken and dispersed 
one day, to re-appear in the field the next. He dis- 
regarded the prodigious disproportion of odds, in the case 
of a country wherein every adult male was practically 
a soldier. He underrated the fanatical enthusiasm 
which made conquest by no means the certain corollary 
of victory, submission by no means the certain result 
of defeat. The hasty opinions formed at Head-quarters 
were too faithfully reflected by certain of the general 
officers at the frontier, and the loss of actions wherein 
British guns were left in the hands of the despised 
Afghans, followed by the retirement of G-eneral Roberts 
within the defences of Sherpur, demonstrated only too 
clearly the faults of strategy based upon an undue dis- 
paragement of the enemy. The uneasiness created in 
England by the events of November and December in 
Cabul, had a large share in undermining the faith of 
the British public in the wisdom of the Grovemment, 
and in discrediting its measures. Succeeding, as this 
uneasy feeling did, so soon upon the catastrophe of 
Cavagnari's murder, the general public impression of 
mismanagement in Afghanistan greatly strengthened 
the hands of the Opposition^ whose strenuous attacks 
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upon the Crovemment upon the question of Indian 
policy were thus made to appear of considerable force 
and of reasonable foundation. The result has been the 
transfer of power to the hands of the party which 
formerly pushed the policy of * Masterly Inactivity ' to 
the dangerous extremes we have witnessed, at the very 
moment when a more distinct discernment of the means 
in proportion to the end appears to have dawned on the 
Cabinet which had always understood and acknowledged 
the necessity for vigorous action. Lord Lytton left the 
helm just as he perceived the breakers ahead, and the 
false reckoning which brought him so close to them. 
His successor is an instrmnent in the hands of a party 
pledged to renew a policy of non-intervention^ unless 
it had chosen to reverse the decision of all its own 
chief orators, as reiterated in their speeches for years 
past. As for any hope of a successful issue, by the 
arrangements of any terms of settlement with Afghan- 
istan, which can give us any of the original objects 
of the war, it seems to us wholly unfoimded and 
vain. 

Lord Lytton left his Government, therefore, siur- 
rounded by difficulties. We give him full credit for 
intellectual capacity of a very high order. We are 
fully convinced of his political sagacity in directions 
with which he is familiar. We believe him to be 
earnestly sincere, and full of energy in carrying out 
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measures of the prudence and propriety of which he has 
assured himself. 

But, in the military administration, he never fully 
grappled with the problems which he had to solve 
simply because he had not known their conditions; 
and the mediocrities, by whom he was surrounded, 
possessed neither the experience which could have 
advised him aright or the genius which stands some- 
times in the stead of experience. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WEAKNESS WITHIN. 

Thebb is an affectation amongst a certain class that 
believes in peace parties, that the loss of our colonies 
and great dependencies, acquired with a vast ezpendi- 
ture of life and treasure, and which have conferred on 
Qreat Britain the wealth, rank, and power she enjoys, 
would be the cause of no serious nor lasting injury to 
the nation. This has been said with regard to the loss 
of Oanada, and it has been said also of the loss of 
India. The people who say it are not generally accus- 
tomed to carry argument to a logical conclusion ; yet 
it is not very difficult to comprehend the consequences 
which insult and spoliation unchecked might bring 
upon their victim, nor hard to imagine that, when a 
man's limbs are lopped off, the subsequent process of 
cutting his throat or bleeding him to death becomes 
greatly simplified. 

Or, to drop metaphor, it is intelligible that should 
next year's national income fall short of this year's by 
twenty millions sterling, should many thousands of 
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English families be suddenly reduced from affluence to 
destitution, the mischief accruing to the nation would 
be considerable. Yet these are the least and inmie- 
diate evils which would ensue were India severed from 
England. We can, without having recourse to divina- 
tion or requiring prophetic inspiration, conceive the 
troubles which would fall upon us — ^the disorganisation 
of trade, the fall of all public securities, the agitation 
of popular feeling, and the probable revolutionary out- 
break which would follow an intimation that we had 
cast off our Indian empire, which would be ceded to 
Russia. Or, if we can imagine this, we can equally 
imagine the not very dissimilar consequences which 
would follow the news that our army had been utterly 
defeated by Russian troops, that the native portion of 
it had deserted, and that our forts and arsenals had 
fallen into the hands of our rival. But this is what is 
implied in the loss of India which is so lightly spoken 
of. It is, astounding as the statement may seem in its 
naked simplicity, an event which we are preparing for 
in the policy of * masterly inactivity ' now in vogue. 

It is not for want of means, nor the energy to 
employ them, that we rest supine. It is from careless- 
ness, and the want of common foresight and sagacity 
in those at home who should direct public opinion, 
that we are drifting into an untenable position, and it 
is to be feared that in India the motive for inaction is 
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more unworthy, viz, an unwillingness to risk personal 
advantages in avowing unpopular truths. We may see 
this more clearly as we proceed. It is scarcely conceiv* 
able that the position which will become apparent after 
investigation is wholly unappreciated by all whose special 
business is to be cognisant of the truth. 

For our resources we have, first, wealth. This 
we have seen to be, inasmuch as it is a temptation to 
cupidity, a danger if not adequately guarded, but if 
properly employed it is the foundation of defence. A 
nation that cannot or will not guard its wealth, deserves 
to lose it ; that it will lose it has been very plainly 
exemplified to us in the instance of our neighbour, 
France, from whom we learn that the magnitude of the 
losses incurred in defeat is immeasurably greater than 
any cost of defence. Besides money we have men who 
make the best soldiers in the world. We could no doubt, 
if we would, make the military service attractive ; we 
have done so in some circumstances before, and never 
were they so urgent as now. Yet, though we have the 
money and the men, we do not bring them together to 
utilise both. The Crown cannot and the Nation will 
not increase the pay of the soldier.^ We have arms 
also, the best in the world, and with them we have the 
skill, and the material, and the means for producing 
them to the most ample extent. Our military organi- 

> See p. 215. 
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sation in respect of eystem of drill, education^ and 
qualification of officers and men for war, and their apti- 
tude for their profession, is, notwithstanding some 
defects, and a great deal more adverse and unjust 
criticism, certainly equal if not superior to that of any 
other Power on earth. Even its greatest enemies would 
probably admit that, man for man, an EngUsh army 
would be more than a match imder equal conditions for 
any other army in the world. But it is absolutely certain 
that unless great changes are made in our political 
disposition, we shall never meet our enemies tmder any- 
thing approaching equal conditions. 

Our whole militaiy establishment both at home and 
abroad is ridiculously small in proportion either to our 
own pretensions as a Power, our possessions, or to the 
forces maintained by the States which must sooner or 
later be opposed to us. It is dangerously smalL Even 
of the force that does exist the larger portion of it is 
placed so as to be really unavailable for the emergencies 
which are the features of modem war. One-third of 
it — ^in India — is charged with a task to which in pro- 
found peace it is barely equal — the holding of a great 
conquered dependency by force of arms — and all that 
portion of it is compromised in point of strategical posi- 
tion. It is holding an outpost with a long and devious, 
if not insecure, line of conmiunication with its base, hav- 
ing a powerful enemy menacing it in its weakest points. 
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There are but two measures which can adequately 
remedy these examples of perilous weakness. One is 
to raise and maintain an army whose permanent home 
will be in India ; to do this well it should be localised. 
A local British force enlisted for service exclusively in 
that country would be popular with the classes which 
furnish our best recruits, and it could be raised to the 
necessary strength without the objections always made 
to an increase of the Imperial troops for reasons to be 
presently shown. The other is t^ take possession of a 
line of communication with India the shortest and 
most easily defensible. To render our hold of that 
country secure, both these measures should be adopted ; 
to render it tenable, one or the other must be taken. 

A local British force for India is no new thing. 
The service of the old East India Company was always 
attractive to the British soldier. No difficulty was 
ever experienced in obtaining recruits ; and desertion 
was very rare, quite incomparably so with desertion 
now known, and for sufficient reason : ^ the Company's 
soldier was better paid, better fed, and better treated 
than his comrade of the Line ; he occupied a social 
status in India which rather raised than depressed him 
from the class he came from. A more contemted, a 
better behaved, and a more efficient body of soldiery 

1 Vide Captain Hime's Prize Bssaj on ' Uniiremal Conflcription.' 
In 1872 5,861 men deserted from the Army. In 1878 5,702 deserted. 
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than the Company's British troops never existed in any 
country or service. How they fought in our old days 
of Indian successes is told in many a page of Indian 
story. The scarlet uniform there was a garb of pride 
and honour, its wearer an object of deference, not a 
dress which now in England excludes the man from the 
company of his equals in public places, acts as a bar to 
social recognition, and is r^;arded as a sign of the 
lowest depths of servitude. In recruiting for the 
Indian Army there were sure prospects held out to 
ambition. The career of a steady, sober soldier, with 
any degree of education, always led to a rise, not to a 
degradation, in life ; the nimierous instances of men 
&om the ranks who had ^ made their fortunes,' were 
made the subject of many a narrative round the Indian 
camp fire ; and aspirations which not unfirequently 
fulfilled themselves in the future, brightened in the 
present the restitdnts and discomforts of the soldier's 
life. There are many reasons why the re- establishment 
of a local army should be undertaken. There is at 
present no statutory restraint on the Crown, i.e. the 
Ministry, from withdrawing any portion, or the whole, 
of the Imperial troops from India at any time. Popular 
excitement, or one of those panics which occasionally 
seize the public mind, might insist on the recall of a 
part of the army to defend some point in Europe to 
which the course of war might be directed ; and it 
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cannot be too strongly urged and insisted on that our 
whole present force is barely equal to its work in India 
now to maintain even internal order, so that the with- 
drawal of troops to any appreciable extent would 
infallibly invoke disaster. Again, we have now an 
immense expenditure annually necessary for the reliefs 
according to the present system. Not only have we to 
relieve whole batteries and regiments periodically, but 
the shortness of the period of enlistment renders it 
incumbent on the Grovemment to provide constantly 
for the passage of men whose time is expired and who 
claim their discharge. To keep the force up to its 
strength a corresponding number of men is drafted 
from England to replace those returning from India, 
and a constant coming and going of men in the prime 
of life is thus perpetuated, and great expense and waste 
of material incurred. The consideration of this subject 
brings us teuce to face with the difficulties which have 
arisen on the abolition of the East India Company. 
We shall not here discuss the expediency or propriety 
of that measure in the abstract, but we are bound to 
notice certain consequences which have followed the 
adoption of a very questionable act of policy. 

One of the means by which the Company created 
and preserved for a century and a half a great empire 
was the formation of two classes of servants, every 
member of both being brought up from boyhood to 

p 2 
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regard India as the country of his adoption. Baised 
for a special career, soldiers and civilians alike devoted 
their ambition and their energies to acquire local 
reputation with local experience. India was then a 
country to be studied by those who had elected to pass 
their lives in it. Its people, its provinces, its resources 
were all subjects of an interest not divided with trivial- 
ities of London gossip, nor forgotten in calculations of 
the years and months which must elapse before it could 
be abandoned. 

There lay the secret of success. A great change 
has passed over the country since the storm that swept 
it in 1857. The attachments which before existed 
between England and India, by many rooted ties, not 
only of interest but of knowledge, the sympathy of 
intimate acquaintance, the long local connection, and 
anticipation of future prospect — ^all, in short, which 
bound the Indian services to their adopted home — ^have 
ceased to exist. Few men serve now but whose 
heartiest anticipations are for the close of their 
service; most of the older men are wearied, of the 
yoimger listless. The definite and assured career is 
no longer visible ; there is little interest in the present, 
little confidence in the future. Bent only on the 
present acquisition of gain, from the sources which 
now seem precarious, men perform their allotted duties 
perfunctorily, with their eyes and attentions turned 
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ever from India grown disregaxded, to England brought 
nearer. 

K the evil be great now, it will be yet greater in 
the future ; for our youths, the officers and the statesmen 
of the coming day, enter the services once so attractive 
with sneers and railing on their lips and hate in their 
hearts. Between the native army and its English 
officers mutual regard has become little more than a • 
tradition; the pride in the service formerly so con- 
spicuous in both sepoy and officer has dwindled to the 
verge of extinction. 

The young subalterns of British regiments, from 
among whom are drawn the officers of the present 
native army, enter the Indian Staff Ciorps in most 
instances with unconcealed regret, in many with 
avowed aversion. We only glance here at this portion 
of the mischief working in our system, fraught with 
peril as it is. The subject of the great Mutiny, and 
destruction of the main body of the Company's army, 
and the organisation of that which has taken its place, 
must be considered in the next chapter by itself. But 
this is certain, that with the Company and its army and 
Civil Service have disappeared all our ties with India, 
save that held by the grip of conquest. We may hold 
that still, acting under the ordinary rules of war. But 
to do so we must observe those rules. With an efficient 
and a sufficient force, and with a line of communication 
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as good as those we have ceded to our rival, with 
reserves placed on this line, with a strong influence 
bom of fear at the courts of the kingdoms which 
surround it, India might still be held as a conquered 
coimtrj, and we could disregard our relations with it 
except in that shape and from that point of view. 

But we have neither a sufficient force nor a pro- 
tected communication. If peace could last for ever in 
Europe this state of affairs might last too. As it is, if 
we cannot see, and seeing provide against, the certain 
results which are being displayed to us day by day, at 
no distant period we shall see the handwriting gleam- 
ing from the wall as we sit at the banquet ; gleaming 
as it did of old in the palace of Belshazzar, and we shall 
need no prophet then to read its meaning. 

The da*kiger which threatens us is neither tempo- 
rary nor fortuitous. It has its rise in the inhe- 
rent discrepancy between a theory and circumstances 
which have outgrown it; between the theory of the 
national constitution of Crreat Britain, and the actual 
fact of her holding as a military possession a foreign 
Empire. 

It is this which is practically forbidding us, hinder- 
ing us — after conquest — from taking the natural, the 
only eflvectual, steps for maintaining it. To display 
this discrepancy we will rapidly review the principal 
points of contrast between the theory and practice. 
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The spirit of the Constitution is wholly ininiical to the 
existence of a standing anny. Confident in strength 
and valour to defend their own land, the English have 
been ever jealous of their personal liberty, and, relying 
on their constitutional army of defence, the militia, 
they have never tolerated the maintenance by the 
Crown of a force which might be used for oppression. 
This principle is perfectly intelligible, and well adapted 
to Great Britain, a small island. But it is absurd to 
apply it to the case of an immense conquered territory 
held by force of arms ; and for India a large standing 
army is as indispensable as it is to France or Germany. 
The organisation of the army itself, adapted originally 
for one purpose, has been strained to another.^ Thus 
it was formerly the object of the nation to have 
appointed to commissions in the army noblemen and 
gentlemen of position and wealth, not dependent on 
their profession, so that they might not be pecuniarily 
interested in the maintenance of the f5rce when the 
occasion for it had passed away. Their pay was con- 
sidered (and is so, indeed, to this day) an hxmorarium. 
No suit can be entertained i^ the Courts to enforce 
payment from the Crown for military services of in- 
dividuals. They served, according to the theory, for 
honour and patriotism alone, the professed object being 
the safety of the State. In India, on the contrary, the 

1 ride * Military Forces of the Crown/ by Mr. Clode. 
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army was a purelj professional body, its object con- 
quest, its means dependent on acquisition ; its officers^ 
without private fortune, were paid by the Company 
under a fixed contract. The Indian army was, in short, 
a mercenary army — not using that word in any in- 
vidious sense ; it served for pay, and it conquered that 
its employers might be enabled to pay it. The ^ Amal- 
gamation ' then, which took place after the Mutiny of 
1857, was a mere forcible combination of utterly in- 
congruous materials. The result has been, that the 
actual administration of the army in India is a con- 
tinual infira^tion of the principles of the British Con- 
stitution. Th^re is thus ^ perpetual antagonism be- 
tween the local needs and the Imperial machinery for 
supplying them. It is the effort to reconcile the irre- 
concilable which is doing incalculable mischief. The 
payment of the army under the Crown could only be 
made from funds granted by the nation. The Sovereign 
is not permitted by the Constitution to increase at 
will the pay of any of her soldiers, for it is held to be 
contrary to the law to exercise a power which might 
be used to alienate the attachment of the soldiery to 
the Parliament. The jealousy of the country on this 
point is so great that, as related by Mr. Clode, on the 
Army of Occupation being left in Paris in 1815, its 
payment from funds derived from France was objected 
to, for it was said that nothing could be more danger- 
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ous to liberty than the existence of a force under the 
command of the Crown which should be dependent on 
foreign contributions for support. Even private con- 
tributions from subjects in England cannot be accepted, 
payment of the army depending wholly on the funds 
voted by ParUament. 

Now the whole Indian army, British and native, 
was paid under conditions exactly the reverse of the 
above* The local government paid these armies, raised, 
to such extent as seemed needful, from local funds. 
On one occasion the officer in chief command of the 
army (Sir Charles Napier), of his own motion and 
authority, raised the pay of a portion of it. This act, 
though of immediately beneficial effect, was in direct 
violation of all English Constitutional ideas, and was 
strongly censured by the Governor-General. Never- 
theless, having regard only to the local circumstances, 
Sir Charles Napier was perfectly right and justified in 
what he did. This instance alone suggests the diver- 
gence from theory which circumstances in practice 
often enforce. Again, in civil affairs, to govern a vast 
continental empire, habituated under the influence of 
natural laws to pure despotism, on a system of insular 
construction, based on feelings, manners, modes of 
thought, habits, morals, and religious ideas utterly 
dissimilar, is certain to lead to compUcations more or 
p less mischievous, as they axe determined more or less 
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by theory against expediency. The machinery is in- 
appropriate to its work ; the point of rupture will 
always be the point of strongest strain, and that is 
where physical force, the ultimate appeal to which all 
Governmente are liable, comes into play. A conflict 
is perpetually impending between the course dictated 
by any local necessity and that which will conmiend 
itself to English public opinion trained under totally 
different auspices. The Grovemment of India is often 
forced into despotic measures.* 

Its servants are yet more often forced into arbi- 
trary acts, the only defence for which is their neces- 
sity. On an emergency, the Englishman in India 
is often called upon to decide whether he shall act as 
in his judgment he deems the occasion to demand, 
or take a course which he knows will commend itself, 
though erroneous, to English public opinion at 
home. 

It is well for our empire that he is generally fear- 
less enough to act on his judgment ; but it is too often 

* Vide * Ghoveniment Resolutions,' July, 1876 — ^prohibiting any of 
its servants from haying any connection with the public Press, either as 
mere investors of money, as proprietors, or as eontributoiB to news- 
papers or periodicals. Ajs nearly all the educated or well-informed 
Europeans in the country are Government servants in one capacity or 
another, this resolution is a complete gag to the Press, and all opinions 
expressed in the newspapers will be either worthless or dictated by the 
Government itself. Vide also the new Tariff Act, a mere expression of 
the Viceroy's will. 
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the case that, having ensured public safety on his own 
responsibility, he is made a scapegoat and victim for 
having done so in an unconstitutional manner.^ 

The totally inadequate strength of the force to 
which the safety of the Indian empire is confided is 
due mainly to the discrepancy we have pointed out. 
Because the idea* of a standing army is abhorrent to 
the Englishman — the abhorrence arising from a dread 
of peril to his liberty — the raising of troops anywhere 
and under any circumstances has come to be a measure 
to be avoided if possible. The idea, become almost 
instinctive, pervades the mind when the causes which 
gave it birth are absent, and the consequence is a pre- 
vailing and most dangerous paucity of means to hold 
a position which we have usurped but cannot now 
forfeit. Jealousy for our own liberty has involved a 
jealousy for the liberty of others which is ^compatible 
with our own rule, or has simulated it with the same 
effect. Paradoxical as it may seem, this bet will make 
itself sufficiently obvious when any danger from with- 
out presses. In proof of it we need only draw a com- 
parison between the numbers of our continental army 
in India and those of any other continental army. 
Prussia, with a population of 32 millions, put into the 

* The case of Messrs. Cowan and Forsyth in the Kooka hmeute at 
Umritsur in 1S72 is one in point. Influential friends sa^ed the latter, 
bnt the former officer was dismissed the serrice. Governor Eyre's case 
in the West Indies is another instance. 
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field a million and a half of soldiers during; the French 
War. France, with a population of 37 millions, had 
nearly a million, though they were not kept ready. 
India, with a population of 200 millions, has an army 
of 70,000 Europeans and 180,000 natives. Neither 
Germany nor France labour under greater disadvan- 
tages of frontier than we do, nor io great as those 
under which we shall labour when Russia has taken 
up her avowed line. Why, then, should we consider 
ourselves exempt from the laws which apply to Ger- 
many and France, except under the influence of our 
insular prejudice ? We are deliberately preparing for 
defeat. We have taken up a position from which we 
cannot recede with either honour or safety, and we 
have declared our intention of holding it with means 
so slender and ill-adapted for it, that all the skill of 
our officers, all the perfection of our weapons, and all 
the unquestioned gallantry and courage of our troops 
will but ensure destruction. When failure comes, as it 
must come, every reason for it will be adduced but the 
right one. The generals will be pronounced incom- 
petent, the staff worthless, the officers ignorant of their 
profession, and the soldiers undisciplined and untaught. 
Scapegoats in profusion will be offered up to the fury 
of the British public, as merciless to failure as it is 
obdurate to warning. But the fault and the blunder 
will be where it is now — in the ignorance which is at 
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once officious and obetractive, in the policy which is 
either indolent or interested. 



The student of the past six years' history will hardly 
contest the truth of the above remarks. Failure kaa 
coTMy and so often, that our most sanguine theorists 
and the most strenuous supporters of the so-called re- 
forms of onr army organisation are beginning to perceive 
dimly that there is something wrong. The abolition of 
purchase has not yet apparently increased the efficiency 
of our officers, certainly not the successes of our generals. 
The short service enlistment Act has not shown any 
proof in the results of having given us better soldiers from 
the point of view of the battle test ; our military essay- 
ists have found these ' improved ' armies so frequently 
beaten at the various scenes of conflict, from Isandlana 
to Maiwand and from Candahar to Laing's Neck, that 
a reactionary feeling is plainly visible among them. 
There is a split of opinion and a division of counsels 
among our ^advanced' soldiers. Sir F. Roberts differs from 
Sir G. Wolesley; and the same Liberal Grovemment 
which carried the measure of recruiting for six years' 
service in defiance of the advice and the remonstrances 
of the experienced officers who were derided as being of 
the ^old school,' has been compelled to revert, after 
very few years of an experiment which has yet lasted 
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long enough to do much muchief, to- a partial re-adop- 
tion of the discarded system. Scapegoats have been 
duly oflFered up, though they have been more tenderly 
treated than would have been the case had the British 
public been fully cognisant of the evils which those fail- 
ures have wrought. Still, Grenerals Lord Chelmsford, 
Primrose, Burrows, and Massy have been made to feel 
the transient nature of their military renown, and have 
some cause to ponder over the causes which have 
obscured it. They may perhaps console thenLselves by 
the consciousness that they deserved a better fate. 
They may rely upon the assurance that many of their 
successors will fiEure no better. The efforts of the would- 
be reformers, especially in the fashionable subversion 
of the principles of the regimental system, are still 
active for mischief, and the ^ light and leading ' of the 
new school is sUll fluent and diffuse in the pages of the 
magazines on the familiar subjects of the destructive 
stupidity of veterans and the brilliaiit talents of the 
inexperienced and the untried. Meantime the game of 
losing battles, territory, and reputation is going on 
merrily enough. When hard pressed, like the mother 
in the story of the sledge pursued by wolves, England 
has yet something to throw to the jaws of violence and 
rapine. More towns besides Candahar and Cabul, more 
provinces besides the Transvaal and Afghanistan, remain 
to be given up. Many more lives besides those of 
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Cavagnari and Colley are available for sacrifice. Yet 
most Englishmen, we should think, must feel occasion- 
ally some anxiety — some curiosity at all events — to 
know when and how the course of renunciation by this 
country, and ravage at her expense, is to be arrested. 
It can hardly be while the cry for economy in military 
expenditure remains the most popular of all the methods 
by which the Aspirant for political notoriety in England 
can obtain a hearing. 

This craze for economy, for 'reduction of present 
military expenditure,' which finds expression equally in 
the manifesto of the party of action, in the announce- 
ment of a Conservative Viceroy of the policy which is 
to extend and guard Imperial British interests in Asia, 
as in the scheme of the party of non-intervention and 
masterly inactivity, in the Duke of Argyll's view of 
the Eastern Question, and in the minute of the Finance 
Member of Council appointed by a Liberal Cabinet 
— ^this universal craze is the root and origin of the 
' weakness within ' which is the subject of this chapter. 

It can only be compared with the desire of the owner 
of a palace to quarry the stone, for its superstructure 
and ornament, firom the granite of its foundations. 

Let us examine the views of a prominent member 
of the present Indian Government, as set forth in a 
Minute dated February 19, 1881. Major E. Baring 
writes : ' I am aware that it is sometimes argued that 
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the expenditure consequent on the occupation of South- 
ern Afghanistan is only in the nature of an insurance 
which will guard us against political and financial evils 
at some future date. Leaving out of account the 
political arguments, which, in my opinion, invalidate 
this plea, I consider that, on purely financial grounds, 
the argument involves a fallacy. When on analogous 
grounds Lord Palmerston wished to spend a large sumi 
of money on fortifications, Sir Greorge Lewis objected 
that in such matters prevention was not better than 
cure. A precisely similar argument applies in my 
opinion to the occupation of Southern Afghanistan as 
an insurance against Russian invasion. The dangers 
from the side of Bussia, even if they be not altogether 
imaginary, are uncertain and remote. The political 
and financial evils of occupation are certain and proxi- 
mate. By the occupation of Southern Afghanistan a 
stimulus will be given to that spirit of territorial 
aggrandisement which it is, in my opinion, the duty of 
English statesmen to check ; whilst the immediate re- 
sult must be to adjourn indefinitely the fiscal reforms 
of which India stands so much in need, if indeed it be 
not to necessitate the imposition of burdensome and 
unpopular taxes.' 

These paragraphs afford an excellent specimen of 
the character of the stock reply made by the represen- 
tatives of the party of inaction to all remonstrances 
from the other side. Major Baring, it will be seen, does 
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not condescend to argument. He shows that he is 
aware of the real ground for those remonstrances, viz. 
precaution against danger, but simply disposes of it by 
answering that in his opinion the danger is uncertain 
and remote. It is true that he considers there are 
Apolitical arguments' which invalidate the plea of 
danger, but he does not state what they are. He 
^ leaves them out.' In another part of the same Minute 
he does indeed allude to the arguments brought forward 
by the Duke of Argyll which we have already discussed, 
but he does not quote them. Major Baring contents 
himself, for his own part, in remarking that the objec* 
tion of Sir George Lewis to Lord Palmerston's wish 
to spend money on fortifications, viz. that prevention 
was not better than cure, applies to the occupation of 
Southern Afghanistan. But this again is a mere matter 
of opinion, resting too for its authority on another 
man's opinion in a matter of a totally different kind. 
It is no argument. Neither is Major Baring's opinion, 
that the danger from the side of Kussia is ^ uncertain 
and remote,' an argument* Many people as wise as he 
consider that the danger even if remote is absolutely 
certain, and while we find that the strongest arguments 
in support of that belief are contained in the history 
of past Russian aggression, we find none against it ex- 
cept opinions such as these of Major Baring's. It is, 
we are told by the same authority, the duty of English 

Q 
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statesmen to check that spirit of territorial aggrandise- 
ment, a stimulus to which will be given by the occupa- 
tion of Southern Afghanistan ; but this is an assertion 
which is as before entirely a matter of opinion. It 
involves too an assumption that practically begs the 
whole question. It does not follow that those who 
advocate the occupation of Afghanistan do so from ^ a 
spirit of territorial aggrandisement,' and there is no 
reason advanced why, if the spirit existed, it should be 
checked by British statesmen, except that Major Baring 
says so. Whenever we attempt to examine the so- 
called arguments of the party of inactivity on the 
question of our Eastern policy, they are always dis- 
covered to be of the nature of this specimen, mere per- 
sonal opinions based on the most imperfect evidence 
and the vaguest theories. 

Let us turn from Major Baring to his authority, the 
Duke of Argyll. One of the very first points misunder- 
stood or misrepresented by the Duke in the book referred 
to is in regard to the raising of the Eastern Question. 
He says in his preface that, ' five and twenty years ago 
Bussia was clearly in the wrong.' * In 1876 everything 
was difiTerent.' ^The Eastern Question was raised by 
native insurrections in the Provinces of Turkey, excited 
and justified by the gross misgovernment of the Porte, 
and the whole Eastern Question therefore as it was then 
raided, resolved itself into this : How the abuses and 
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vices of Turkish Administrations were to be dealt with?' 
Now it is notorious that the native insurrections were 
sedulously fomented by Bussia, that an elaborate 
Bussian organisation for the dissemination of rebellion 
against the Government of the Porte was maintained 
and fostered at Bucharest and in other towns, for along 
period before the native insurrections took place.* 
Moreover the guilt of the Ottoman Government, even 
supposing it to be all that the Duke of Argyll paints it, 
does not affect the bearings of the whole Eastern Ques- 

' Note on Bussian machinations on the Bulgarian frontier, quoted from 
Lord StrangforcCs statement of the so-called Bulgarian rebellion of 

1867. 

' Some tliree weeks ago we undertook to bring clearly before our 
readers the exact method by which opinions and insurrections were 
hatched and forced into existence in Turkey, with the deliberate object 
of establishing a sufficient show of anarchy, bloodshed, and massacres, 
calculated to precipitate a diplomatic or an armed intervention on the 
part of the greater Powers of Europe for the purpose of invading and 
paralysing all Turkish government in Turkey. That was then being 
done by bands of brigands recruited, subsidised, organised and directed 
from without, principally by a committee at Bucharest. They received 
orders to break out into open plunder and piUage all over Bulgaria, so 
as to compel the peaceable Christian peasantry to join their ranks and 
' rise against their oppressors ' when possible ; it being fully anticipated 
that the journals of the West could either be blinded to the real nature 
of such a movement, or else would be self blinded, and would 
sympathise actively with it as a natural and spontaneous revolution on 
the part of those who, by the imperfect light of European public opinion, 
ignorant of details and seeking refuge in general ties, would be aseumed 
as certain to make common cause with their insurgent fellow-Christians 
of Crete. The extreme energy and activity of Midhat Pasha, governor 
of Bulgaria north of the Balkans, completely defeated this delect- 
able scheme of political rattening. He made short work of the filibusters, 
being helped to the utmost of their power by the Bulgarian Christian 
peasantry^' 

q2 
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tion on British interests. If those interests are proved 
to suffer, or to be endangered, by the particular course 
which Bussia chose to take with the ostensible purpose 
of punishing the wicked Turks, then that course shoidd 
not have been permitted by British statesmen, and if 
it was necessary to pimish the crimes of the Porte 
another method should have been adopted. The ques* 
tion of right and wrong is doubtless a most important 
one. Granted that the Turks should have been restrained 
from doing wrong, it may still be admitted that Bussia 
should have been restrained from doing mischief; it 
does not follow that England should have permitted 
Bussia to benefit by the punishment of the Turks, even 
in the interests of morality : those who think that the 
safety of England depends largely on the curbing of 
the aggressive progress of Bussia cannot feel consoled 
by the Duke of Argyll's assurance of the great follies 
' which are always involved in a course of selfishness 
and injustice,' or by any other platitudes concerning 
morality. On questions of right and wrong, in the ex- 
amination of the principle of abstract justice as between 
contending States, there is generally a good deal to be 
said on either side. Did Bussia enter into the quarrel 
with Turkey with clean hands ? The first example of re- 
pudiation of Treaty obligation in regard to the Eastern 
Question was instituted by Bussia immediately on the 
temporary eoUapae of the military power of France 
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under the arms of Germany. No sooner was the pres- 
sure of the Western Alliance removed by the humilia- 
tion of France, than Bussia instantly set aside the 
engagements which England and France together had 
imposed upon her. Germany in 1875, by the voice 
of Prince Bismarck, had declared that in reward for 
the moral support she had received during the French 
war, she would not, in the event of Bussia once more 
prosecuting her designs in the East, interfere to prevent 
their accomplishment. Thus encouraged, the Czar in 
the beginning of 1876, commenced his preparations for 
attack on the Ottoman Empire, and the casus belli was 
constructed under a system of intrigue and organised 
conspiracy within Turkish territory which is hardly 
paralleled, for baseness and infamy in any history. In- 
surrection, carefully fomented by Bussian emissaries, 
broke out in Turkish provinces, and was repressed, as 
expected, with sanguinary vigour. The sympathies of 
Europe were demanded for the ' oppressed Christians." 
Party faction in England was employed to blind our 
people to the true nature of the disturbances and their 
causes as described by Lord Strangford. The great 
orators Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright employed all 
the power of their eloquence to excite English 
popular clamour against the ^Bulgarian atrocities.* 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Morley, and a 
whole crew of minor essayists flooded the magazines 
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with passionate appeals to the sensibility of the nation, 
and thus successful pressure was brought to bear upon 
the Conservative Ministry which yielded to popular 
outcry, while aware of its false foundation and its mis- 
chievous effect. The result was that Bussia attained 
her purpose of spreading the wars of her aggression over 
a State which was to us a bulwark to our Asiatic Em- 
pire, and which is now broken and weU nigh destroyed. 
She effected this purpose by a war instituted by herself 
in violation of existing treaties and of every principle of 
ethical morality. So much for the question of right 
and wrong as raised by the Duke of Argyll. The most 
astonishing part of the whole programme of the Eastern 
Question is the support which Sussia has been able to 
secure from the English politicians belonging to the 
so-called Liberal party. These persons profess to hold 
war in abhorrence, and they did their utmost to ensure 
war by causing England to permit the repudiation of 
the treaty of Paris of 1856. Belonging to a faction 
noted for jealousy of standing armies in their own 
country, they have supported a pure despotism which 
enforces universal conscription over one-seventh of the 
habitable globe. Democratic in their professed princi- 
ples, they pose as champions of the most autocratic 
Government known. Claiming to be among the most 
enlightened exponents of liberty of thought, they lend 
the most efficient support to the schemes of a Power 
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whose ecclesiastical policy is one of the most supreme 
intolerance. Devoted ostensibly to the great cause of 
free trade and unrestricted competition, these English 
Liberals, these advanced thinkers, have yet devoted 
themselves also to the triumph of an Empire whose 
commercial policy is one of the strictest protection. 
These apostles of pure Eight against Wrong in inter- 
national disputes, who cry ' Perish India,' if a question 
of practical expediency seems to thwart the self-righte- 
ous dogmatising they call reasoning, have figured 
throughout the political agitation of the last six years, 
which is stirring all Europe and Asia to their depths, 
as the champions of a cause which happily unites the 
elements of despotism, universal conscription, religious 
fanaticism, and the suppression of free trade into one 
harmonious whole. And this in the name of morality. 
We have yet one paragraph o>f Major Baring's Minute 
to answer. He writes, * I submit that the interests of 
the natives of India, to which alone we should look, do 
not justify us in'expending the money derived from the 
taxes which they pay, upon the occupation of Southern 
Afghanistan.' It seems to us that two great and mis- 
chievous fallacies are involved in these few lines. One 
that we should look ^ alone ' to the interests of the na- 
tives of India, the other that the money they pay in 
taxes should not be devoted to their own self-protection. 
The last assumption rests entirely on the opinion of 
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Major Baring. Od the other hand it may be mentioned 
that if a successful invasion of India by Bussia would 
be a great misfortune to the natives, then on the pi^ncl- 
pie of insurance^ the appropriation of a part of the 
revenues of their country to provide against it may 
certainly be justiGed. But even upon this question why 
should we not be allowed to consider the interests of 
the British Empire as a whole as well as the interests of 
the natives of India, which is but a part of the Empire ? 
It is the unpatriotic spirit of a cheap sacrifice of our 
national possessions to some fanciful theory of ethical 
right such as Major Baring here displays, which is 
another main cause of our < weakness within.' We 
say fanciful, for supposing for an instant we could abdi- 
cate all our rights over India, that of disposal of the 
revenue among the rest, in favour of * the natives,' upon 
whom out of the myriad races which compose the popu* 
lations included in this convenient term could we 
confer our surrendered sovereignty ? Should we, even 
in the interests, of the natives themselves, break up the 
great empire we have consolidated, into as many States 
as there are different nationalities ; or should we give to 
the Punjab sway over Oude, should we make Rohilcund 
an appanage of Bajputana, or Madras subservient to 
Bombay ? No 1 The interests of the Empire are our 
first charge, the interests of the natives of India are 
bound up in those ; and to imply, as Major Baring does. 
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that it is England's duty to regard the last 'alone ' and as 
something apart from our own interests, is sheer sophis- 
try, and an offence equally against patriotism and com- 
mon sense. But it is nevertheless conspicuous in the 
cant of the day. It is this spirit which finds utterance 
in the cry ' Perish India.' And it is one of very omin- 
ous import to our national prosperity and safety. 

Besides the Duke of Aigyll and Major Baring we 
have a third champion of the cause of renunciation, in 
the person of Sir H. Norman, whose note on the reten- 
tion of Gandahar recapitulates, in a convenient form 
for reference, all the assumptions — we cannot call them 
arguments — on which the policy of Masterly Inactivity 
is based. They are thus enumerated : — 

1. * To occupy Gandahar at all will be very expen- 

sive.' 

2. ' Without really adding one iota to the security 

of our possessions in India.' 

3. ' It seems to me indeed pretty certain that if we 

remain at Gandahar we shall be again em- 
barked on the troubled sea of Afghan politics.' 

4. 'No rectification of the old firontier has ever 

be«n advocated, as far as I know, in view to 
resisting the A%hans.' 

5. 'Taking Gandahar to ourselves means a most 

gigantic step towards the entire annexation of 
the A%han Kingdom.' 
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6. ' The province of Candahar proper is a tract of 

country one-fifth larger than England and 
Wales combined.' 

7. ' To take upon ourselves the responsibility of this 

large and unprofitable territory cannot, I think, 
be contemplated. If it is contemplated, then 
we had better prepare to maintain at least 
20,000 troops in Southern Afghanistan.' 

8. ^We have bad no trouble in India from the 

Afghans.' 

9. ^And assiu'edly need anticipate no trouble from 

them to warrant the occupation as against themu' 

10. 'It must be the old story of Bussia invading 

India.' 

11. 'Are we to undertake serious and immediate 

responsibilities and difficidties merely in the 
prospect of a contingency such as the advance 
of Sussia to Herat ? ' 

12. 'My contention is that the probability of our 

having to struggle for Herat, or to defend 
India from Candahar, is so remote that its 
possibility is hardly worth considering as an 
argument for an inconvenient and costly occu- 
pation.' 

13. ' The Afghans dislike our presence.' 

14 'They are an independent people, and do not 
like us in the position of conquerors.' 
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15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 



26. 



We have no right to take territory without the 
consent of those to whom it belongs.' 

We have made a very bad bargain of this Afghan 
war.' 

We should be guilty of injustice.' 

We should set an example of Christian justice 
to our subjects.' 

Burdening India with the inevitable cost of the 
annexation would be bad.' 

Remaining in Afghanistan means a continual 
simmering of trouble.' 

Fear of Bussia is weak and unfounded.' 

If we frankly put aside our Russian bugbear 
and give up Candahar, we may discontinue the 
railway and save a great outlay.' 

Entire withdrawal from Afghanistan would be 
hailed with joy by our native army.' 

A determined attack by fanatical Afghans tries 
the best troops.' 

Quetta is hateful to our troops, and is very 
sickly.' 

My urgent contention is that we should come 
back altogether, not hurriedly, but deliberately, 
and with a determination henceforth to leave 
the Afghans to settle their own affairs, and 
with a resolve not to interfere with them, 
unless they are actually allying themselves 
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with Bussia for unfriendly purposes towards 
ourselves.' 

From the 1st to the 9th item of Sir H. Norman's 
list of ^arguments' we have the objections of expense 
and trouble with which we are already familiar, and 
the old assumption that there is no danger to guard 
against; from the 10th to the 12 th are further reiterations 
of opinion that the danger is too remote to be worth 
considering ; from the 13th to the 17th are moral objeo- 
tions ; the 18th is an appeal to our Christian feelings ; 
from the 19th to the 22nd are repetitions of objections on 
the score of expense and trouble, and unfounded fear of 
Bussia ; and the last four items are simply confessions of 
fear of our own weakness and advice to ' come back 
altogether ' out of the reach of danger. 

Not one of all these objections in the least affects 
the real question. Sir H. Norman's opinion that there 
is no danger, does not unfortunately dispose of the fact 
of Bussia's advance, or of the circumstances which 
attend her advance, or of the reasons which she alleges 
for her advance. We say the danger is not un- 
certain, and that it is not remote. We are of this 
opinion from the evidence before us. If precaution 
against this danger involves expense and trouble, as 
every human effort necessarily involves them, we must 
meet the expense and the trouble like men who think 
the interests of their country worth defending. The 
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moral objection and appeal to our Christian feelings 
may be answered by the observation, that if we had 
shown friendly feelings to the Ameer and people of 
Afghanistan, and intelligent interest in their affairs 
when we were invited to take a share in them, or had 
we even taken the later opportunity, after some successes 
in war, of doing so, we might have gained our objects 
with their good-will. We might gain them still. But 
it is to the evident bias expressed in the last four of 
Sir H. Norman's ' arguments * that we are to look for 
the real nature of his policy. He fears the Afghans ; 
he fears that the British armies are not equal to cope 
with them ; he fears that the native army is unreliable 
against them ; and he would ^ come away altogether ' 
lest we should come to harm from interfering with 
them. This is the only absolute and solid foundation 
of his advice from first to last, and to it we can only 
reply that if Sir H. Norman's fears are well-founded, 
then England must have become incapable of bearing 
the weight of empire in Asia, and that the retreat from 
Cabul and from Candahar is merely the fruit of many 
retrogressive steps which the same motive may force 
upon her. We think that fortunately the majority of 
Englishmen do not share Sir H. Norman's fears. We 
believe England to be quite strong enough to maintain 
her empire in India against Bussia if she chooses to 
exert her power, but if she continues to fall back as 
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her rival advances, if she continues to cede every 
advantage of position, every post of importance on 
the ground between herself and her rival merely to 
avoid a conflict ; if she continues to make war only to 
accept the consequences of defeat and to adopt the tone 
of the defeated, then she cannot expect to retain her 
power. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AUXILUBT DEFEKGB. 

The abolition of the East India Company and the 
transfer of its territories and armies to the Crown is 
generally justified by the plea that the Company had 
forfeited possessions it had shown itself unable to hold. 
Its maladministration had brought its own punishment. 
The mutiny of its army necessited its extinction and 
a remodelling of the entire £Eibric. 

This is, in briefs the argument which was brought 
forward and accepted as the basis on which the transfer 
was made. How far it is true we propose to examine 
in the history of its army, and the causes which led to 
the catastrophe of 1857. 

It is instructive to observe that in nearly all cases 
where a nation extends its sway by permanent conquest 
of foreign countries, one of the chief means of spreading 
its power and consolidating its empire is the employ- 
ment of the conquered people in forging their own 
fetters, is the enrolment of the vanquished under the 
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standards of the victors, the appliance of the warlike 
energies of the conquered to the purpose of the 
conquerors. This would seem to be an anomaly in 
theory : but history shows it to be a general law, true of 
Home and her legions, true of Bussia, of France in 
Algeria, and especially of Great Britain in India. 

For this purpose it is not necessary that there 
should be any gradual intermixture or alliance of the 
superior with the inferior nations, any blending of 
common interests, any fusion into a homogeneous 
body ; the races thus bound together by a paramount 
Power for military purposes in the cause of their 
own subjugation, areoften, and remain, opposed to one 
another as well as to their rulers in all the conditions 
that draw men into the aggregates we call States. 
Thus in character as in habits, in customs as in thought, 
in ethics as in creeds, the numerous Asiatic nations in 
the ranks of our native armies are each to each in 
antagonism only equalled by that to ourselves. What 
is the tie, then ? What are the forces which can bind 
together these heterogeneous, these hostile elements 
into a corporate power which resembles nothing so 
much as those products of chemistry which in the 
guise of limpid fluid or fine powder await but a spark 
or a touch to develop into destructive agencies of 
incalculable force ? 

The answer is a simple one. The tie is that of 
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self-interest, the forces those that underlie the motives 
of all human masses — cupidity and fear. 

In all States and communities a military element 
exists varying in quantity from the maximum, wherein 
the whole nation is an army, as at one period 
of their existence was the condition of the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Soman commimities, to the minimum, as in 
the examples of modem Greece and Bengal proper, 
where a few banditti alone represent the combative 
classes. The profession of arms legalised under State 
employ has in all ages attracted the youth and enterprise 
of every nation in which civilisation has advanced beyond 
the stage when each individual earns his daily bread by 
daily labour. When any such State is invaded and 
conquered, it is this class, the soldiery, which most 
directly suffers, for the Government which employed it 
has perished, and the revenue that supported it has been 
diverted. The husbandman may still labour at his 
plough, the artisan still work at his handicraft, though 
his coimtry be under foreign dominion ; but the soldier 
knowing nothing beyond his trade of arms, and finding 
no other means of subsistence open to him, is generally 
compelled to seek a refuge from want in the only 
direction open to him, and, if opportunity offer, is glad 
to accept service with those who need him and will 
support him in his only career. 

The conquerors on the other hand, are often glad to 
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utilise the weapon thus offered to their hands. Too few 
in numbers, or perhaps unsuited by climatic reasons for 
colonisation or to carry on by themselves the whole of 
the arduous duties arising from the armed occupation 
of a country, they are ready to make their service 
attractive to a class whose numbers supplement their 
own advantageously, whether to assist in keeping in- 
ternal order, or to repress hostility from without 

Thus the contract is made. But manifestly, like all 
such contracts, it will last only so long as the conditions 
which made it acceptable to both parties to it remain 
unaltered, and its terms are fulfilled by both. Their 
relations are as between master and servant. These 
will be speedily broken if we suppose, for instance, the 
first unable to pay the stipulated wages, or if the last 
were offered more &vourable terms elsewhere. Especi- 
ally they will be broken if the servant has any good 
cause to suppose that by an effort of his own he can 
reverse the relative position, and sit in his master's 
place. The tie of self-interest would then be broken ; 
the forces which held together the hostile elements 
would cease to act, and the explosion would ensue. To 
use the word loyalty to express the obligation of the 
servant to the master under the circumstances reviewed 
in the same sense as we imply in speaking of our duty 
to our own country and Sovereign, is to use a misnomer 
and to misapprehend the position. 
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These arguments may seem too trite and obvious to 
need repetition ; but as it is on the simplest elements 
that the foundation of all matter rests, so on these 
truisms depends the accurate comprehension of our real 
status and true policy in India, and a contemplation of 
them confronts us with the circumstances which 
attended the Mutiny of 1857. These are of the most 
vital importance to the subject we now pursue, for 
from that event we date the birth of a new native army 
differing in many essential respects from the old one. 

Between the old and the new a comparison should 
be fairly drawn. Whatever the faults and short- 
comings of the former may have been, this should at 
least be remembered of it, that it flourished for more 
than a hundred years, and during the whole of that 
period it frilfilled the terms of its contract well ; its 
career was one of almost uninterrupted conquest. 
Fostered by conflict and inured to war, it grew from 
being a mere band of armed retainers in the service of 
a trading company to be one of the finest and best 
appointed armies of its age. It fell by its very mag- 
nitude and excellence. 

In its first rudimentary stage, the mercenary con- 
tingent which followed admiringly the path of conquest 
initiated by the extraordinary daring and enterprise of 
the Englishmen whose aggressive and acquisitive spirit 
founded an empire where they sought only for wealth, 

B 2 
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was led and commanded by officers from its own ranks, 
and clothed and armed after its native fashion. The 
first example of training native soldiers in the European 
discipline and setting them under European com- 
manders was given by the French, who raised and 
equipped five companies of sepoys at Pondicherry in 
1746. But it was not long before the hint wslb taken 
and the example followed ; for in 1753 ^ we find a force 
of 200 sepoya in the British service imder the com- 
mand of Ensign Smith, with 40 European soldiers and 
two guns, supplementing a large native army from 
Arcot, allied to us and opposed to the French, bearing 
the brunt of an action in the field. The change in the 
system then inaugurated, of placing the native con- 
tingent under European in lieu of native leadership, 
was one of most marked significance. It was that 
change which gave stability to our dominion, and which 
proved in the hour of trial our surest stay; for the 
European officers of the native army have been ever 
as mortar to the edifice, or as nerves to the vital frame. 
With them were strength, cohesion, and adaptability ; 
without them came disintegration and paralysis. As 
this truth became established by experience and its 
importance thoroughly understood, so by degrees the 
number of European officers to serve with the native 
army was augmented from time to time to keep pace 

> Orme's ' History of Indostan.* 
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"with public opinion and the necessities of the day. 
So efficient did the army become by this means and 
by the unremitting labour and attention bestowed upon 
it, that at length, both in drill and discipline, it became 
second only to the British army itself, far superior to 
the troops of any Asiatic Power beyond our frontier, 
and equal to the meeting in line and with the bayonet 
the troops of the only European Power, France, which 
we have ever confronted as a foe in India. Its value 
ascertained, it was made available to the utmost. Not 
merely confined to the limits of India, it bore arms to 
distant countries in the name and in the cause of 
England, of whose military resources it became an 
integral and important part. Java, Egypt, Afghanistan 
and Burmah, attest the share taken by the native army 
in spreading British power and prestige abroad. 

Its small proportional cost compared with that of 
British troops was a great recommendation to its ex- 
tended employment ; and it is to this, one of its merits, 
that may be traced the commencement of the political 
blundering which led to its ultimate ruin. For to this 
principally, aided by an unworthy jealousy on the part 
of the Imperial Grovemment in England of the growth 
and increasing power of the Company, it was due, that 
from a subordinate position {its proper position), from 
being merely a useful accessory, an adjunct to the main 
support of our dominion in the East, the native army 
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swelled to a magnitude, and wbs invested with an im- 
portance, out of all proportion to its original design. 

In truth, it dwarfed and overshadowed that which 
it was intended only to supplement and to assist. As 
province after province was gradually absorbed into our 
territory, so the native army was augmented by 
regiments and tens of regiments, while the English 
army remained at best stationary, or was diminished 
to defray the expense of its rival's increase. 

This did not take place without remark and re- 
monstrance from many statesmen. Ten years before 
the crash came, a far-seeing Govemor-G-eneral remarked 
at a great review, as battery after battery of native 
artillery passed him, ^ I should Uke to see some more 
white faces behind those guns.' Malcolm, Henry 
Lawrence, Sleeman, and others pointed out the mis- 
chief which was surely growing. But by most the 
danger was ignored, or considered too remote to 
need precaution. Unfortunately it does not follow 
that because a fallacy is popular or even universal it 
ceases to be a fallacy. But it is often irresistible, and 
the mistakes of nations are as easily made as the 
blunders of individuals, only more extensively mis- 
chievous. 

And thus it came about in course of time that the 
native army grew, until to its charge were conmiitted 
nearly all the forts, the treasuries, the arsenals, the 
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ordnance, the cities and the points of strategical value 
throughout the empire except in one — its remotest 
province. 

The following is a hrief statement of the number 
and distribution of the British and native troops in the 
Bengal Presidency in the beginning of May 1857 : — 



DispoemoN of Bengal Abmt. 1867. 



BUBOFXAX 


Natits 


Infftntiry 


ArtiUery 


OaTalry 


Infantry 


Artillery 


Oavalxy 


FOBT WiLiJAM AXD THS PRiaoKNCT DiYisiov-^Indudtng a StoHotu tmd 

CantonmenU, 


1 Bflffiment 
UidFoot 


1 Company 

IHonePlelil 

Battery 


None 


UBegts. 


7 Companies 

1 Horse Field 

Battary 


3BegtB. 


DiKAPOBB DivxBioir— 88 BtcUioH* and CemtonmmU. 




1 Beglment 

lOthFoot 

4 Oompanies 

OflnTftUdfl 


3 Oompanies 

1 HoxBO Lt. 

Fd. Battery 

1 Bollock 

Battery 


None 


llBegts. 


3 Companies 

IBolloek 

Fd. Battery 


SBegts. and 
4 Troops 


Oawhfobx DiYiJOoir— 17 Stations, indtUUng (huk. 




1 Regiment 
S2nd Foot 


2 Companiee 
with Horse 
Field Bat- 
tery 


None 


ISBegts. 


6 Companies 
S Field Bat- 
teries 


iBegts. 


Onm Trrkoulab Forob. 




None 1 None | None || lOBegta. | None 


1 SBegts. 


SaUOOB DiBTttOT. 




None 


S Companies 

S Lt. Field 

Batteries 


None 


SBegts. 


None 


eBegti. 


Total South of Hhsbut. 




3 Begimenti 


7 Oompanios 


None 


M Begts. 18 Compa- 
nies and 
Batteries 


UBegts. 










Msmrr DnnnoN, 




S Begiments 


3 Troops H. 
A. 8 Com- 
panies with 
Lt. Fd. Bat- 
teries 


IBegt. 


16 Begts. 


3 Lt. Field 
Batteries 


SBegts. 
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EUBOPBAM 



Naittb 



Infantiy 



ArtiUery 



Gavalxy 



Infantzy 



ArtOlery 



CayalTj 



GWALIOR AND CSNTBAL INDIA CONTTNGBNTB— 16 StOtUmS. 

None I None ] None || 16 Begto. | 6 Regts. | < Oompanlei 

Smsixo D1TI8ION—I2 Stations. 



4 Begiments 


3 Troops H. 

A.acdUead- 

qaarten 1 

Battery Fd. 

ArtUlery 


IBegt. 


SBegts. 


1 Troop H.A. 


4 Begts. 


Lahobk DinaoN— 18 Statioru, 




8 Beglmonts 


8 Troops 
H. A. and 7 
Comp. F. A. 


None 


llBegtB. 


2 Troops H. 

A. and a 
CompsFd.A. 


SBegte. 


Pbhawub Divxhon— 11 StaHofu. 




S Begimenti 


S Troops 
H. A. and 6 
CompbF. A. 


None 


9 Begts. 


1 Company 
F.A. 


6BflgtB. 


Bind Bauoor Drnmov— 7 StaiUm*. 




1 Begiment 


None 


None 


9EegtB. 


1 Troop H.A. 

1 Company 

F.A. 


SBegts. 




BuRMAH— 4 atationt. 




2 Beglmentf 


None 


None 


IBegt. 
Numerous 

Madras 
Begts. and 

Batteries 


None 


None 




Punjab Forcb. 




None 1 None 


1 None II fiBegtB. | 4 Batteries 
Grand Totau 


1 SBegts. 


ISRegte. 


9 Troops H. 

A. 23 Comp. 

F.A. 


9BegtB. 


137 Begts. 


4 Troops H. 
A. M Bat- 
teries F.A. 


44 Begts. 



Thus in the extensive territory, from Agra to the 
sea in a south-easterly direction, the entire European 
force at our disposal was under two thousand men, the 
native army in the same space being at least sixty 
thousand. From Agra to Peshawur in a north-westerly 
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line, the British troops numbered twelve thousand 
to eighty thousand of the native army. The extra- 
ordinary disproportion shown in these figures especially 
in the lower provinces would be truly ludicrous, but 
that it was so unhappily tragic. 

Was it surprising, then, that it was said of us in 
many of the native despatches intercepted after the 
outbreak, ' The English army is extinct ' ? Assuredly 
it was invisible. Was it surprising that the sepoy 
army looking around, seeing no counterpoise to their 
own power, recognising their strength as we had taught 
them to use it, and vain of their completeness, their dis-> 
cipline, and their renown, should, forgetting or under- 
estimating the value of the European element in their 
constitution, imagine that the empire which they had 
supported so successfully and so long for the English^ 
which was in their hands, they might hold as easily and as 
well for themselves 7 As a matter of fact not only is 
it comprehensible that they should think so, but it 
was an opinion which prevailed largely in England 
when the news of the outbreak first arrived. 

It was said there : ' How strange that this obvious 
anger was not seen and provided against I how culpably 
careless must they have been in whose hands the 
Government of India lay, not to perceive the truth 
which stared them in the face I ' But then, as now, 
preparation had been made to ensure disaster. A limit 
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had been carefully imposed on the Directors of the 
East India Company beyond which they were pro- 
hibited from raising their European army. And that 
limit had been fixed at 12,200 men I That is to say, 
the Imperial Government had carefully deprived the 
Company of the only means which could by any possi- 
bility have preserved their empire. 

Now, when all our arrangements are supposed to 
be beyond cavil or criticism, we have 70,000 English 
troops in India. But the European force sanctioned 
to be maintained by the Company that achieved the 
possession was little more than one-sixth of what is 
now considered necessary. It is true that the local 
force of 12,200 men for a million of square miles of 
territory was supplemented by an addition from the Im- 
perial army ; but, all told, the numbers never amounted 
to one-eighth of the native army, nor to one-fourth 
of what they ought to have been. 

Then after the outbreak, popular clamour, always in 
extremes, was swift to blame the Company and the 
Company's officers, ignored all they had done, all that 
they had suffered. 

The prestige of our name, of our rule for a century, 
the moral force of the supremacy so long unquestioned, 
and which we had so long relied on over-much — ^for it 
was all we had to rely upon — was now denied altogether, 
and even a project for giving up the empire, and for 
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retiring from a hopeless struggle, was entertained, and 
gravely discussed, and advocated by a respectable 
minority of the English Press. Whence had arisen 
this mysterious power, this 'prestige,' that had sus- 
tained our rule so long, which weakened the hands of 
our revolted subjects, even in the first hour of their 
anticipated triumph? It had been based upon the 
often proved and admitted superiority of fighting 
power over the people opposed to us. Upon that it 
rested ; upon that it would rest still. 

But much as prestige can do, powerful as its in- 
fluence is, it is subject, like every other force, to be put 
to the test in practical affairs ; and therefore after set 
measures had worked for many years to exclude the 
renewal of the sources of our substantive strength, 
when growing and enforced numerical weakness became 
more and more apparent, was it astonishing — was it 
not certain — that as material strength decayed moral 
force should wane, leaving us at last exposed to the 
attacks of those once our servants, whom we had 
elevated above their proper sphere, who fancied they 
saw in our failure their own immediate and natural 
advantage, and in our adversity their own certain 
opportunity. 

This, and this only, was the cause of the Mutiny. 
The annexation of Oude, on which so much stress has 
been laid, was the event which only consummated a 
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disastrous policy long pursued. It precipitated the 
explosion for which the train had long and carefully 
been laid. 

A large kingdom equalling in size the mother- 
country of the invaders, teeming with an armed popula- 
tion already supplying the bulk of the native soldiery, 
was declared under the stroke of the pen a portion of 
our dominion ; and then we proceeded to display our 
title to it, and to enforce our decree by an addition 
not to our British troops, but of some ten thousand 
more men of the very class and of the people whose 
Uberties we thus eflfaced-to the native army, at whose 
predilections and interests we struck a decisive blow I 

Surely this was an extravagance of self-confidence, 
the very madness of arrogance. 

But the evil did not rest here. When the feeling 
of the native army became fairly apparent to the 
various sections of the community, all classes became 
infected with the spirit of the revolution. Naturally 
both Hindoo and Mahomedan dynasties, that owed 
to us their decadence, strove alike to profit by our mis- 
fortunes. 

The descendant of a Mahratta fireebooter rivalled 
in fierce hatred and ferocity towards us the last re- 
presentative of the long line of Mogul emperors ; the 
Nana of Bithoor and the King of Delhi, opposite poles 
of the native confederacy, alike shared the murderous 
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spirit which wreaked its savage animosity on women 
and children of the detested British. 

Some independent States, foreseeing peril to them- 
selves in the spread of anarchy and the thorough 
success of revolt, declared for us. Some wavered, but 
of our own provinces there was but one on whose fealty 
we had any reason to rely. 

That was the newly acquired province of the Punjab, 
the province where alone, as we have seen, a visible pro- 
portion of British soldiers was present to maintain their 
right of conquest, and where the bulk of the population 
bore deep and hereditary hatred to the classes arrayed 
against us. 

With this one great fundamental cause carrying on 
its inevitable work, it seems as inconsequential and 
absurd to dissect stories like that of the greased car- 
tridges, or to discuss trivialities in the regimental 
routine of the native army, in the way of imputing to 
such things any effect in producing a mutiny, as it 
would be to seek to determine the law of storms by 
gathering up and analysing the shattered fragments 
borne before the blast of the cyclone. 

These things were the waifs of the tempest, not its 
cause. 

If the European army were again reduced to the 
proportion it bore to the native army in 1857 there 
would be another revolt to-morrow. 
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Had there been 70,000 British troops in India 
that year the Mutiny would never have taken place. 

But one of the most extraordinary and one of the 
most unjust inferences ever drawn hastily from poli- 
tical events was at one time deduced from those of 1857 
in attributing those dire phenomena to the European 
officers of the native army ; charging them with having 
wrought the calamities by their relaxation of the bonds 
of discipline, and having, by a neglect of their duty, 
permitted their influence with their men to decline: 
the truth being that they had done their duty all too 
well. 

It was due mainly to their efforts, to the admirable 
organisation, and the very state of efficiency to which 
they had sedulously cultivated it, that the native army 
owed its power : an inferior force would have been less 
dangerous. A native army may be too efficient if we 
have no counterpoise to its strength, for we thus put 
the servant into the master's place. The confidence of 
the sepoys in their own training and skill in arms, 
taught them by the British officer, was at the very root 
of the movement. ■ 

Putting this out of sight for a moment, and also 
the consideration that had there been any ground for 
the calumny that, as a body, the officers had n^lected 
their relations with their men, the Government more 
than the individuals would have been to blame, the 
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whole history of after events goes to prove the exact 
converse of such a supposition. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary temptation that possessed the Indian 
soldiery to revolt, the apparently inevitable certainty of 
success, if they were unanimous, so thorough was the 
hold, so marvellous the influence, of those officers over 
their men, that in very few instances was mutiny com- 
plete ; in most it was hesitating and timid, and in some 
it was altogether quelled by that influence alone ; and 
it was so in garrisons, where the native soldiers were to 
their English officers as a hundred to one, where, in 
the midst of a hostile population, the latter were as rain- 
drops to the ocean ; and where there was neither let nor 
hindrance to unrestricted rebellion except the per- 
sonal ascendency of the men who have since been so 
maligned. 

Take a single instance, that of the garrison at Saugor, 
Central India. Purely native (excepting twenty artil- 
lerymen), isolated at a great distance from the possi- 
bility of European reinforcement, it was obvious to all 
that months must elapse before the troops, if they 
mutinied, could be attacked or disturbed. A neighbour- 
ing State, Jhansi, was in the first flush of successful revo- 
lution. What was it, then, that kept this great majority 
of the Saugor garrison true to their alien masters but 
that personal ascendency which was so curiously under- 
rated and so gratuitously vilified at the very time it 
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accomplished so much ? There was literally nothing 
else. With the influence directly exercised by the 
ten or a dozen English officers over the thousand 
sepoys who formed a regiment, there must be con- 
sidered also the result of the loss to the native army, 
after it had mutinied, of the leaders whom alone they 
had been accustomed to obey. These could not be 
immediately replaced,, for habit is as important to the 
exercise of command as it is to that of obedience. 
The sense of responsibility suddenly imposed, never 
fails to perplex the unaccustomed and untrained mind. 
The doubtful, hesitating order receives doubtful and hesi- 
tating acquiescence. Distrust of themselves was so pal- 
pable amongst the native officers who tried to lead the 
rebels against us, that their followers caught the sense of 
consciousness of their unfitn^s for authority, and desul- 
tory and uncombined action was the result* If we suppose 
for an instant that our native army had been from the first 
officered from their own ranks ; that the victories they 
had achieved, though gained side by side with British 
troops, had been won under native leaders, who had 
acquired the experience and influence of conunand, can 
we doubt that the Mutiny of 1857 would have assumed 
far more formidable dimensions than it did ? 

The idea, often advocated by pure theorists, that it 
is our duty vohmtarily to renounce our own interests 
by deliberately placing ourselves at a disadvantage 
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with inferior and hostile races for their benefit and for 
our destruction, in giving them the experience and in- 
fluence of command, in entrusting to them the leader- 
ship of our troops, must be relegated to the limbo of 
shams, with which practical common-sense has no- 
thing to do. We take for granted that we desire to 
keep our Indian empire for ourselves, however we may 
rule it for the welfare of its people. And assuming 
that we want an Indian army for our purposes, and not 
for their own, the conclusion we are forced to is that 
its leaders should be ourselves, and that the English 
officer with the native regiment should be now what he 
was in 1857 — our mainstay with that section of the 
force which maintains us where we are. 

In that year the tide of rebellion was actually 
stemmed, if not turned, before a single English soldier 
of the reinforcing army could share in the conflict. 
The advance of Benaud's detachment and Neill's column 
was conmienced before the first instalment of the troops 
diverted from China could reach Indian shores; and, 
successful as was the aflersweep of conquest by Have- 
lock and Lord Clyde, the first impulse of victory was 
given before they appeared on the scene. 

And this was due under Heaven to the indomit- 
able fortitude and courage of the English officers and 
men — military or civil — who faced that fierce danger 
first; to that spirit of heroism \^hich, whether dis- 

s 
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played in a solitary and individual instance like that 
of Frank Crordon of Abergeldie, who died alone at 
Jhansi after killing twenty-five of the enemy with his 
own hand, or in that of a leader like Henry Lawrence 
at Lucknow, who, aniniating every soul of his party 
with his own invincible resolution, forgot nothing that 
could serve his country and yielded nothing to his foes 
but his own life, can never be thought upon without 
producing a thrill of admiration and pride which is 
almost reverence. 

From the above considerations we deduce the con- 
clusion that the number of European officers with the 
Company's regular native army was one of the elements 
in its constitution which was most feivourable to our 
interests. This view is further corroborated by the 
fact, that where the irregular regiments, i.e. those 
officered by four or five Englishmen only, did mutiny, 
they did so fax more completely, and they became far 
more foi-midable adversaries, than the Begular Army ; 
more completely because they were less under British 
influence, and they were more formidable because 
they had a certain leadership which the others lacked. 

The Gwalior Contingent and the Oude Irr^ular 
Force are instances in point. These rose unanimously 
and en niasaej and the former achieved a success in the 
open field in the action with G-eneral Wyndham before 
Cawnpore— the only one the mutineers could boast of. 
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The irregular troops which did not mutiny were 
composed of classes already at bitter feud with the 
sepoys. 

The admitted efficiency and utility of the Punjab 
Irregular Force are often dted to show that the system 
of employing only a few selected officers with native 
troops is a good one. It should be remembered that 
no parallel circumstances are afforded in the condition 
of that force as compared with that of the old native 
army. It is in numbers a mere fraction of the latter, 
the magnitude of which was a danger. It has been 
in existence not a fourth part of the time of the latter, 
whose age was a danger. It has never been concen- 
trated in great cities like the latter, whose distribution 
was a danger. It has never stood, nor could it be 
expected to stand, in anything approaching the relation 
to the empire at large as that army to which it is 
compared. 

In campaigns of any magnitude it has been invari- 
ably reinforced in great proportion by British troops, 
Goorkhas, and native regiments of the Line. Admirable 
as it is as a frontier force, it is not on a scale which 
justifies it as a standard of reference in considering the 
organisation of the whole native army. 

It should be remembered that the system by which 
this army was provided with officers was one of slow 
growth; it may be inferred that this growth depended on 

s 2 
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the necessities shown by experience, that it was dis- 
covered practically that where five British officers were 
good in action, ten were better, and twenty better still; 
and that thus in fact what had been originally the 
* irregular system ' had developed into the ^ line ' or 
' regular* system, not by theory, but as a result of very 
long and very practical experience. To ignore that, 
and to jump to the conclusion, from reviewing the 
events of 1857, that because a native regiment has few 
British officers, it is therefore better than one with 
many, is equivalent to supposing that the key-stone of 
an arch is a defect in structure in a building whose 
foundations have been shattered by an earthquake. 

In reverting then, as we have done, to a system we 
had outgrown, we are committing a grave error, one 
too, which, if reasoning is not wholly at fault, lies on 
the surface so that all who run may read ; for it seems 
to be still allowed that the presence of numerous 
English officers with a native regiment on field service 
is a positive and most material advantage. In war 
their number is always temporarily augmented — that 
is to say, that no sooner is the native army employed 
in its legitimate and normal avocation, fighting, than 
an approximation to the line system is reverted to. 
Such an augmentation, though better than none, is at 
best but a palliation of an evil which need never have 
existed, and which we have created with no apparent 
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object. For we had an abandance of officers who were 
thrust out of employment to satisfy a theory. But it 
is obvious that their services, merely taken up for a 
time and with strangers, will lack much of the value 
which long regimental association confers. Mutual 
respect, confidence, and attachment between men and 
officers, such as can and do exist despite of difference of 
creed and colour, do not grow up in a day. That they 
are of the very first importance no soldier will deny ; 
and in any system which does not foster them there are 
seeds of mischief which will certainly develop under 
natural and inevitable laws. 

The old regimental system did foster them ; they 
abounded in the old army of the Company. They could 
not, it is true, arrest the flood of the political blunders 
and their consequences, which we have reviewed, any 
more than a breakwater can stop the spring tides ; but, 
when the waves of revolution broke over the land, they 
did much to fend the shock and save life. We have 
destroyed the regimental system, one which, as we have 
seen, grew out of practical needs, and one which the 
experience of all nations has adopted as the best form 
for military purposes. With what have we replaced it ? 

We have first of all diminished the strength of our 
most valuable materials, and we have next placed those 
weakened materials in such arrangement as shall afford 
them the least mutual support and cohesion. Finally,. 
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to conclude the comparison of the old army with the 
new one, supposing the latter were placed in precisely 
the same circumstances as the former, and we were to 
reproduce the political situation occupied just before the 
Mutiny, supposing we were to withdraw two-thirds of 
our British troops and were to replace in the hands of 
the native army all the cities, forts, treasuries, arsenals, 
and guns which were confided to the sepoys in 1 856 ; 
does any sane man believe that a superiority of quality 
or organisation now existent in our native army would 
ensure the permanence and stability of our empire, 
not for a century, but for a month ? 

But, if it would not, then all the arguments which 
base the rebellion and the catastrophe of 1857 on the 
defectiveness of the native army at that period fall 
to the ground. All the clamour which shrieked for 
change, any change, which cried out upon the old 
beliefs, the old traditions, the old ways, *Away with 
them I ' — all this was a vain and empty clamour. And 
it would seem that, instead of turning our misfortunes 
to account, dispassionately inquiring into their cir- 
cumstances, and calmly remedying the defects which 
gave them birth, we merely rushed into hasty assump- 
tions and flew to still more hasty remedies, and have 
now the task before us, first of removing the badly de- 
signed and worse executed portions of our recent work, 
and then of reconstructing a fresh edifice. 
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A native auxiliary army must always be a necessity in 
a country such as India. In the first place, the expense 
of keeping up a European force sufficiently large to de- 
fend it at all points, would be an insuperable obstacle to 
its exclusive employment ; in the next place, the native 
army can take without injury a great number of duties 
which would cause to Europeans heavy losses by disease 
and exposure ; and in the third, considerable difficulty 
would be experienced in providing employment for the 
various classes who now find it in the ranks, were these 
abolished. 

While, therefore, this necessity exists, officers must 
be appointed to organise and lead the native army; 
and such officers will require special training and 
experience. The abolition of the Company and its 
system has destroyed the whole organisation, with the 
result that much ignorance and folly have been at work 
in the new. In consequence, enlistment of the best 
stamp of native soldiers is daily becoming more diffi- 
cult. Distrust in the first instance lowered the demand, 
and, according to the universal law, the supply has since 
£eillen off. We have lowered the national military 
spirit of whole races vnithin the last seventeen years ; 
and this, though it may have rendered the task of 
governing easier, is a distinct source of weakness to the 
empire threatened by peril from without. This has 
been one cause of a difficulty in recruiting. Another is 
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due to the injudicious zeal with which the European 
system of discipline, interior economy, and even drill, 
has been forced by inexperienced British officers on 
the native soldiery. Many very valuable military 
qualities possessed by it have been ^ improved ' out of 
existence by a too rigid ^rule of thumb,' which has 
sought to assimilate too hastily and too closely systems 
dealing with diRBimilar materials. 

A spear is not more unlike a hatchet than is the 
Asiatic soldier unlike the British private. The rules of 
art to be laid down for the exercise of weapons differ- 
ing so widely as these do in make and temper, cannot 
properly or usefully be the same. A conspicuous in- 
stance in which this truth has been ignored is afforded 

in the native cavalry. From a want of discriminatioD 

• 

in the method of adapting a system to the materials 
given, partly indeed from ignorance of the nature of 
those materials, a very great mistake was once before 
made in the construction of this force. And this mis** 
take is again being gradually reverted to. The Indian 
Light Cavalry under native leaders and with an organi- 
sation, equitation, and exercise of arms peculiarly its 
own, has been for a long historical period famous as a 
valuable and efficient force. The Bohillas, descendants 
of Fathans who overran and colonised Bohilcund (a 
district west of Oude), were as celebrated among the 
Mahomedans as the Mahrattas among the Hindoos, 
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for excellence in horsemanship and skill with the sword 
and lance. 

In some essential respects it may be doubted if 
European cavalry in any age has equalled the Indian. 
That arm has always been a favourite with Asiatics, and 
their greatest battles have been won by its agency. 

The bitting and training of the horse, the shape 
and material of the saddle, and the lightness of hand 
and sharpness of blade of the rider, were, for purposes of 
personal combat, whether singly or in bodies, as near 
perfection as could be attained. It is no argument to 
the contrary that the Asiatic horsemen have been 
defeated by British cavalry, for the Asiatic is as a com- 
batant inferior to the European, and moral causes are as 
powerful in deciding a battle as physical. As before 
pointed out, this fact is at the bottom of our hold of 
India. Whether it arises fix)m superior courage, or 
strength, or stubbornness, or a combination of all three, 
matters little — the fact is incontestable. But the skill 
on the other side is (or was) also, as a mere matter of 
physical excellence, quite as incontestable. 

In any case, the attempt to educate away that excel- 
lence, and to substitute a system unsuited to the mate- 
rial to be made use of, was a great blunder. 

We could not give the Rohilla nor the Mahratta the 
stubbornness in fight, or whatever that moral quality 
is which wins battles against odds, so we blunted hia 
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Bword, we exchanged his sharp bit for one with which 
he could not hold his horse, we took away his saddle, 
that which he had been accustomed to from childhood, 
and put him on a hard, slippery, angular contrivance in 
which, though we succeeded in teaching him to balance 
himself, he never rode; and, in short, we metamor- 
phosed a useful and efficient irregular horseman into 
a ludicrous travestie of an English dragoon. 

The native cavalry of the regular army so manu- 
factured was worse than useless, and was superseded 
by cavalry retaining many of the admirable points of the 
native organisation and equipment. 

This was formerly designated the Irregular Cavahy, 
and as to the fitness of that force for its purposes there 
will be no dissentient voices among those officers who 
ever served with it. 

Since the Mutiny, however, the tendency to Angli- 
cise it — i.e. to level to a certain British standard, in 
many respects unsuited to Asiatics, all the details of its 
organisation — has been at work, with the efiect of ren- 
dering a very valuable light cavalry a bad imitation of 
British troopers. 

Perhaps a necessary evil — certainly an invariable 
accompaniment— of all military pageantry, is an over- 
attention to points of pure display. An attractiveness 
of appearance, or, rather, a certain fashion of appear- 
ances, is too dearly purchased by a pressure on the in* 
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dividual soldier which renders the service unpopulax. 
Something too much of these we have both in the in- 
fantry and cavalry. There is, of course, an emulation 
to rival the best possible standard, and to bring the 
native regiment as nearly like the British regiment in 
drill and smartness as it can be brought. But this 
should only be attempted by officers having a thorough 
knowledge of their men, and how far the process of 
improving the appearance may be carried without 
sacrificing even more important objects. 

This knowledge is not to be acquired in a day nor 
in a year. Therefore it should follow that the British 
officers with the native army should have some special 
training and education for their work. In other 
words, that they should be appointed young and brought 
up in their particular vocation, as for any other pro- 
fession. This is but a truism, one acknowledged in 
every trade or calling which men follow. But it is one 
which has been systematically ignored, and even derided, 
in India since the Mutiny. 

It will be remembered that one of the chief points 
vulnerable to the zealous reformers who most persistently 
attacked the Company's system, one which was always 
the most vehemently denounced by them, was the fill- 
ing up the appointments on the staff (including in that 
term all the various employments other than regimen- 
tal the necessities of the State demanded) from the 
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native line regiments. The evil was eagerly pointed 
at that must arise from the paucity of regimental officers, 
though in no instance was the number ever reduced to 
the present maximum. The disadvantage of tempting 
the most promising officers to leave their regiments for 
a more advantageous career in another direction was 
forcibly brought forward, commented upon, and in- 
veighed against. No system could be worse, it was said ; 
and there was truth enough, and plausible sophistry 
more than enough, to reduce the defence of the system 
to a mere plea of necessity — there being no other avail- 
able source of supply to answer the demiand. 

At all events, it was supposed that the reformers 
would have avoided this error. What, then, has been 
the course pursued ? We find the only provision in the 
new system for supplying the native regiments with 
officers repeats it with every circumstance of aggrava- 
tion. The numbers supplied are far too few — fewer 
than they ever were before — and they are drawn ex- 
clusively and direct from British regiments I It may 
be said that the vacancies in them, so created, are 
filled up at once, and that therefore the regiment does 
not sufier : but it has never been proposed to add to the 
establishment of officers, or even to attach an addi- 
tional number of young officers destined for the native 
army to supply the drain. It is drawn exclusively from 
the present regimental complement, and thus we have 
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at best untaught youths constantly supplying the 
places of men who are removed just as they become 
eflScient. If the design were ever really carried out so 
as to completely fulfil its avowed object the regiments 
would become so many schools for young men wherew 
with to spend a certain term of their education, but 
with which they would have in no other respect con- 
cern nor interest, and the young officers of the British 
regiments in India, instead of being brought up to feel 
pride in them, would regard them as mere stepping- 
stones to other and better paid employment. In short, 
that very mistake which was so often condemned in the 
Company's army is being repeated now with all its 
worst results in the Boyal army. That the system can 
be other than a mistake is surely not conceivable as far 
as regards the regiments of British troops. As regards 
the native army the supply drawn in this manner is 
inadequate as regards numbers and ill-adapted by 
education. The tone of mind acquired in a British 
regiment is that of disparagement, or even contempt, of 
the native army. This is a bad augury for the com- 
mencement of a career to be passed in it, and the worst 
possible feeling to start with for one whose principal 
object will be henceforth to cultivate friendly relations 
with men amidst whom he is to pass his life. 

The more this subject is inquired into the worse 
does its aspect appear. The young officers, the life 
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and soul of every army, are conspicaous by their absence 
throughout the native regiments. Their places are 
empty, or most unwisely filled by old men of high 
rank, who, rather than be forced into utter idleness, will 
take subalterns' duties. But the harm done by the 
incongruity thus permitted in the service does not stop 
with the individual case. Bank is brought into depre- 
ciation in the minds of those with whom respect is a 
vital essential to discipline. When a grey-headed 
colonel is seen in command of a detachment under the 
strength of a single company, the prestige of authority 
which should pertain to colonel's rank is greatly lowered. 
And in a native force even more than in any other is 
prestige important. 

Thus, whether we regard the actual conditions of the 
native army or its prospects for the future, we are 
compelled to observe defects of construction which must 
sooner or later end in collapse. The result of an over- 
heavy and long-continued strain is visible at the last by 
a sudden catastrophe like that of the Mutiny of 1857. 
But the mischief which causes it is long of operation, 
and often of very small outward manifestation. The 
danger is all the greater from not being glaringly per- 
ceptible, for it may escape notice until too late. It is 
easy to be wise after the event. When with frontier 
wars on our hands, disaffection in our midst, we shall 
look round for the aid of a native army and for men 
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who should play the part that the Company's officers 
did in the last trial, we shall find none. 

And the injustice and the wrong which we have 
permitted since, will come back to us as curses are said 
to do — home to roost. Even supposing the wrong- 
doing of the past condoned, and the injuries to the 
old officers forgotten, and sterile of evil fruit, still 
some provision must be made for the future if we are 
to have a future in India. If soldiers cannot in these 
days be improvised, still less can tbeir officers be so. 
Can we have no training, except by turning British 
regiments into preparatory schools for young gentlemen ? 
Can the Imperial Government found no such coUege as 
Addiscombe in which to educate the Indian officers of 
the future ? Will any plan give us better than those 
we have had, and whom we are now forcing out of 
employ ? It will be a list of names brilliant indeed 
that shall eclipse the Company's muster*roll, nearly 
exhausted now. 

But of any such list there is no vestige of promise 
yet. The present state of the native army may be 
simimarised thus : It is much too small for its purpose 
even in peace, and we have no troops adequate to a 
war. It is under-officered to a state of inefficiency. 
The pressure on those officers it has is far too great ; and 
where men have more to do than they can possibly do 
well, they break down of necessity. This will be made 
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manifest in the moment of any difficulty. The officers 
are divided into two classes — the old, who are well-nigh 
despairing ; and the young, who are contemptuous. The 
reaction of these evils cannot but affect the native 
soldiers. They cannot but perceive the lack of interest 
and the loosening of the ties between themselves and 
their superiors. They are patient and bide their time ; 
they draw their pay, and do their work perfunctorily. 
But the vital spark that should animate an army to 
render it a sentient as well as a corporate body, and 
to confer upon it the best portion of its power, is extinct. 

If the native regiment under the Company was a 
bad school for a young officer, then some of our most 
distinguished soldiers contended against a singular 
disadvantage. They served with their native regiments 
from boyhood ; to each belonged an intense esprit de 
corps, a pride in its renown, a strong attachment to, 
and a lively interest in, their men ; their comrades and 
their leaders were veterans grown grey in war, and in 
experience of the sepoys. With what kind of system 
have we replaced the old one ? The native regiments 
of the present day have their officers drawn at hap- 
hazard from the long list of the Staff Corps. We quote 
statistics from an article which has recently ^ appeared in 
the Calcutta ' Englishman ' : — 

^In the 19 regiments of Bengal Cavalry, there 

> 1875. 
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are 46 field officers and 32 subalterns. In the 45 
regiments of Bengal Infantry, there are 112 field officers 
and 110 subalterns. In the 4 Ooorkha r^ments, 
there are 12 field officers and 4 subalterns. In the 30 
regiments of Bombay In&ntiy, there were in April last 
104 field officers and 58 subalterns. In 6 regiments 
of Bombay Cavalry, there are 14 field officers and 16 
subalterns. In the 40 regiments of Madras Native 
In&ntry, there are 160 field officers and 21 subalterns I 
Anything more discreditable, or more opposed to the 
well-being of an army, could hardly be conceived. 
There are 25 regiments without a single subaltern officer.' 
All these officers may be transferred from one 
regiment to the other at the will of the Commander-in- 
Chief. Their promotion does not depend in any way 
on their qualifications nor on their regimental stand- 
ing. It is entirely dependent on the number of years 
of their service. As a body they have no reciprocal in- 
terest in one another ; probably they have never met 
until accident has brought them together for a time, 
the duration of which is uncertain. ^ Eank and regi- 
mental position are often not only utterly incongruous, 
but the junior in rank is found in the superior posi- 
tion. One regiment is commanded by a captain, 
another has field officers as subalterns. The whole 
complement of the combatant officers in each regiment 
is but seven in number, including the staff. In most 

T 
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inBtances these are reduced by absence to four or five. 
It not uncommonly happens that these are all field 
officer, and each has to perform subaltern duties. 
During the musketry instruction of a native infantry 
regiment it not unseldom happens that, all the officers 
being engaged on that duty, the commandant is alone 
on parade with the portion of the regiment not at 
target practice. The details of interior economy, 
duties, and drills — being founded on the practice in 
British regiments having thirty officers— all these are 
thrust upon the three or four with the native regiment. 
The energies of all the staff, from that of head-quarters 
to the brigade office, are employed in requiring all the 
minutiae to be as thoroughly observed as in the example, 
and the result of course is that the occupation of the 
old lieutenant-colonel in the native regiment, who is 
the only representative of the subaltern in the British, is 
one unceasing effort to combine in his own person all the 
manifold duties of a regimental officer from the grade 
of lieutenant to his own. The system is thoroughly 
&ulty, and is breaking down in spite of the strenuous 
efforts of those to whom is given the thankless and 
profitless task of upholding it. 

It must be quite clear to the most inexperienced 
civilian, as well as to every military man, that the pro- 
portion of 160 field officers to twenty-one subalterns 
is not a proper proportion in any army; yet the 
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syBtem which produced this disparity is still actively 
at work, and each year it increases this preposterous 
state of things. The question naturally arises — Is 
nothing to be done to prevent the continued growth of 
the evil? Can no outlet be found to draw off this 
superfluity of old officers ; no source be discovered for 
the supply of younger men ? All that is really needed 
to fulfil both requirements is recourse to the old 
methods. Let the old doors for retirement be opened, 
the old school for cadets be refounded. 

We have seen that the lagging of ^superfluous 
veterans on the stage' in the Company's army was 
prevented in great measure by the practice of buying 
them out, the junior officers subscribing for that pur- 
pose. The objection to this practice is clearly shown by 
Mr. Clode : ' No doubt when, as in the army of the late 
East India Company, a purchase bonus was not, but 
a pension on retirement was allowed, a double firaud 
might be committed by paying an officer for prema- 
ture retirement, so as to gain his rank in succes- 
sion. " If," said Chief Baron Pollock, " a person is 
remunerated for an office so that he can afford to buy 
out the holder and create a vacancy (which possibly 
even by merit he may be entitled to fill), he is paid 
more than is necessary for the public service, and all 
that he takes beyond that is really taken fix)m the 
public without adequate consideration. So also with 

T 2 
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« 

regard to the person retiring, the Grovemment pays to 
this person when he retires a certain pension or 
allowance in proportion to his pay. If he would not 
receive it, except for the premium offered to him to 
induce him to resign, the consequence would be that 
he would remain in the service of the Government ; but 
if some one gives him a sum of money to retire, then 
he resigns not because there is a proper reason for his 
retirement, but for the pecuniary consideration." ' 

Now here we have a glaring example of reasoning 
which is perfectly correct imder one set of circumstances 
being totally inapplicable in another. Here in English 
official life. Chief Baron Pollock had in his mind the 
case of a person perfectly competent to fulfil the duties 
of an office which he might be induced to resign ' pre- 
maturely ' for the sake of a sum of money. But in the 
Indian service the old officer^s retirement was in itself 
^ a consummation devoutly to be wished.' He was in 
nearly all cases a man of more than thirty years' 
service in a tropical climate ; his resignation, so fisur 
from being premature, was generally deferred until 
long after the prime of life and power had been passed ; 
and when it was at length brought about mainly by 
the combination of the junior officers in a regiment to 
give him the means, which his pension alone failed to 
do, it was a boon, not an injury, to the State, lliere 
was every proper reason for his retirement except the 
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means of subsistence, and when this was aflforded every- 
one gained. 

The Court of Directors saw the advantage of the 
system, and encouraged it. When it was summarily 
terminated at the 'amalgamation,' it produced the 
unfortunate block in the way of retirements which has 
continued ever since. This has been very partially 
removed by the recent efforts of Grovemment to com- 
pensate retiring officers by a commutation of allowances 
they would ultimately receive for a present bonus or 
an increase of pension ; but to effect any real good it 
should not be limited to a small number of officers yearly, 
but offered to all those for whom no fitting employ- 
ment can be found — all, in short, whose retirement 
would be a public gain. It may be perhaps supposed that 
expense would stand in the way of any sweeping mea- 
sure of this kind ; but, though a present outlay might be 
incurred, the effect of the whole would be a retrench- 
ment of expenditure : for, in the first place, no retiring 
officer woidd receive more than an actuary's valuation 
of his prospects; and, in the next, the lieutenant- 
colonel who had been receiving from l,000i.to 1,2002. a 
year for doing subaltern's work (which could be done for 
less than half the money) would often gladly take a 
pension only half the amount of his present pay. 

Justice to the officers themselves is here hand-in- 
band with policy. Nothing can well be worse than the 
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present condition of the native army, except that which 
is to come unless speedy reform intervene. 

If we would maintain our influence, our prestige, or 
even our possessions in Asia, we must have armieH, 
British and native. It is not permitted to us, nor to 
any nation embarked in an enterprise such as ours, to 
look back from our work and to withhold our hand 
from it. If we sit supine and content only with the 
contemplation of past glories, other Powers will assur- 
edly interfere with that placid contentment. Bolder 
spirits than ourselves will not be wanting to attempt 
the seizure of booty for themselves, or to suggest re- 
prisals to those who lost by us. A true defence is 
always aggressive. To await attack is to invite defeat. 
Unless we would emulate the blunder and share the 
fate of Bazaine, our part lies outside the walls of our 
Metz, and beyond the bastions of the Hindu Kush. 
But we can certainly make no sally now. 



As regards the lessons to be learnt from the events of 
the late war, in respect to the native armies of India, 
we have to notice, first, the unprecedented fsLct in their 
history, of the difficulty of recruiting. 

At no previous period had we ever been called upon 
to offer extraordinary inducements in the shape of 
bounty to the vrarlike races of our eastern dominions to 
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enlist. In times gone by the difficulty was to find 
places for the swarms of applicants, generally the 
relatives of the sepoys in our service, to be permitted to 
enter the ranks. During the progress of the recent 
Afghan campaigns, it was however found necessary to 
offer large bounties to attract recruits. And notwith- 
standing that this was done on a liberal scale, it was by 
no means easy to obtain men enough to supply the drain 
caused by the inevitable losses of a protracted confiict. 
When the proportion of the native soldiery to the native 
population is borne in mind, the discovery that even to 
maintain in a state of efficiency the regiments actually 
engaged was a task of the utmost difficulty, should 
suggest grounds for reflection. On the outbreak of 
hostilities, orders were issued to recruit' the native 
regiments to their war strength, and the Punjab was 
quickly overrun with recruiting parties from different 
corps, all bidding against one another. Commandants 
of regiments were thus forced to detach some of their 
best officers and men, at a time they could ill be spared 
from head-quarters, to perform this essential duty, but 
the competition was so keen that ^ ' hundreds of men 
were thus enlisted who ought never to have been 
admitted into the service ; the efficiency of the fighting 

> Colonel H. CoUett, commanding 23rd Pioneers, on the Scheme for the 
Provision of Regimental Beserves for the Native Army, published in thp 
* Journal of the United Service Institution of India/ No. xl. of 1879. 
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regiments was impaired, and at the end of the first 
campaign, we had only a number of half-trained raw 
lads to supply the numerous vacancies which sickness, 
deaths, and desertion, had caused in the ranks. ... It 
is impossible to conceive a more forcible illustration of 
the straits to which an army can be brought by the want 
of forethought and organisation, and it is very fortunate 
that a prolonged campaign did not place an extreme 
drain on our so-called system.' This was written when 
the treaty of Gandamuck was supposed to have con- 
cluded the war, and there is no doubt that, on its 
renewal, the strain spoken of was most severely felt. 
The number of regiments available, and reliable for the 
service demanded, was so small that it was found 
impracticable to provide adequate reliefs for them. Ko 
generals who know their business thoroughly, care to 
employ the same regiments continuously through long 
campaigns involving severe fighting. After a certain 
experience, and a protracted struggle, the combative 
instincts of men cool down very considerably, and they 
desire rest: the best armies in the world deteriorate 
under a very long exposure to the trials of war, and it 
is to ignore human nature to endeavour to exact 
impracticable service. If a nation has to maintain 
for any length of time an army of 60,000 men in 
the field, in the presence of a powerful enemy, it 
should have a reserve of at least an equal force to 
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supply the reliefs demanded by prudence. In the 
last Afghan war there can hardly be said to have 
been a reserve at all. Nearly all the available 
strength of the empire was actually broug into 
the field. When General Boberts with his force was 
driven into Sherpore, and reinforcements were pushed 
forward to his support, the effort taxed the whole 
military organisation of India to the utmost, both 
in the supply of men and material ; and had it been 
necessary to make further demands on the war depart- 
ment, in order to avoid defeat and disaster, they could 
not have been complied with to any appreciable extent. 
The spirit in which the Government of India had 
received, for years previous to the commencement of the 
war, any suggestion for timely preparation, and the 
collection of reserves to meet the exigencies of a cam- 
paign, is shown very clearly in the reply of Sir Henry 
Norman to the Commissary-General. 

The latter officer, Colonel Willes, had represented to 
General Norman, when military member of Council, that 
the Commissariat department was in every respect 
organised on a limited peace scale, quite unequal to the 
task of meeting the requirements of war. Here are the 
Commissary-General's own words: ' Shortly before Sir 
H. Norman left India, I personally explained to him how 
unsatisfactory I considered the department, owing to 
the very limited means at my disposal for its efficiency. 
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not only in establishments but in transport. He pointed 
out how necessary economy was; but I represented 
that if war broke out — which I aa well as everybody 
else in India foresaw must occur in a few years on the 
frontier — ^there would be great difficulty regarding trans- 
ports, &c., owing to the limited resources available, and 
the extreme difficulty I invariably experienced in obtain- 
ing the most limited establishments when asked for. 

* He replied (I use his own words), " Wait till war does 
break out, and then see how we will shell out the money ; 
youwill have everything you wantthen." Iremarked, " It 
will be too late," and my words have come only too true.* 

It was eminently characteristic of General Norman 
to thus starve a department upon the strength of which 
the prosperity and success of an army in the field would 
wholly depend ; and it is to the influence and advice of 
this officer that a large part of the policy of renuncia- 
tion of British power in Afghanistan is now due. 

As before insisted upon in this volume, an army for 
war purposes cannot be improvised. Neither men nor 
material can be brought together and organised for 
campaigning at a day's notice. To the neglect of this 
simple truth has been due the entire £Eulure of the last 
Afghan war. The native army has suffered with the 
rest of the military system. It is altogether inadequate 
in strength for its purpose. Defeat in the field, as at 
Mai wand, and failure in the whole design of a necessary 
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war as now displayed, are not surprising when there is 
a radical misapplication of means to the end. 

The principle inrolved in the reply of Greneral 
Norman to the Commissary-General is the same which 
unhappily guides the administration of all the military 
affairs of England. Wait till war breaks out, make no 
preparations, cut down all estimates, keep down all es- 
tablishments, minimise all expenditure ; time enough to 
spend money on war needs when we are engaged in war 
operations. This principle applied in modem times is 
simply fetal to success in the hour of trial, and ignores 
the first condition of national safety. It is this which 
is entirely responsible for British fiailure in Afghanistan 
as for British disaster in the Transvaal. 

Armies maintained in a state of utter inefficiency 
in peace are not suddenly rendered fit for service by a 
declaration of war. A population carefully trained to 
peaceful life and civil avocations, under a system which 
represses its martial instincts, cannot supply an emergent 
demand for recruits, and even when men can be ob- 
tained at vast expense, they are not soldiers, and cannot 
be made so until after considerable time has been spent 
on their training and military education. No amount 
of expenditure can give a nation a ready-made army 
at the moment it is wanted to meet the inexorable de- 
mands of war. And the invariable result of any attempt 
to obtain it is fEdlure, as in the case under notice. 
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As regards all that was said concerning the paucity 
of European oflScers with native troops, we are now to 
observe that in the very first action of the campaign, 
the assault of Ali Musjid, one native regiment — ^the 27th 
N. I. — had but one officer fit for duty at the close of the 
day, and he was very young and inexperienced. It is 
not too much to say that the failure of the assault was 
in great measure due to the deficiency of European 
officers with the native regiments engaged on this 
occasion. 

The greatest inconvenience was felt from this cause 
in many of the minor actions and detachment enter- 
prises during the war. The portion of the force at 
Maiwand which first broke was a detachment of a 
native regiment that had with it but two English 
officers, both of whom were killed. But it is hardly 
necessary now to multiply instances of the demonstra- 
tion of a truth generally admitted. All experienced 
officers who may be intrusted in future with the conduct 
of operations in which the native armies share will, we 
are well assured, urge the necessity for the presence of 
British officers vrith Sepoy battalions, and in this 
respect the practical education derived from the war 
has taken the subject out of the region of theoretical 
discussion. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE MAIN BELIANCE. 

The means to be adopted, then, for the defence of our 
Indian empire maybe resolved into three principal mea- 
sures : the reorganisation of the British army in that 
dominion ; the reorganisation of the native army ; 
and the taking up by both of an advantageous strategi- 
cal position. 

For the first of these we have already seen some 
reasons. The arguments against the localisation of a 
European force may be summed up in the words of the 
Duke of Wellington as given by Mr. Clode : ' It cannot 
be made a colonial corps without destroying its cha- 
racter and strength. A terrible and disgraceful mode 
of losing the possession of any part of His Majesty's 
dominions would be by means of a mutiny of the oflScers 
of a local or a colonial army employed to garrison it. 
Yet that is what we must look to if the army is to 
be employed as a colonial army, never to quit the 
colonies from the day they enter the service.' 

Admitting ' the mutiny of the officers ' to be a 
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danger to be apprehended and guarded against, the 
checks against its possibility in the time of the Com- 
pany are sufficiently distinct. There were then three 
different constituent elements, each acting as a counter- 
poise to the other, viz., the Imperial army, the local 
British force, and the native army. It is not possible to 
imagine a perfect unanimity of feeling amongst all 
the three to mutiny together. When the third alone 
did so, it rose without its officers, and that, as we have 
seen, was one principal cause of its failure. Difficult as 
it is to imagine a mutiny having its source in the dis- 
affection of the officers, such a contingency is certainly 
more possible now than it was before 1857, for there 
are now but two powers in India, the British and the 
native ; and the latter is so comparatively insigni- 
ficant that it could hardly act as an efficient counter- 
poise. 

The real check is the loyalty of the officers them- 
selves and the infinitesimally small temptation to 
mutiny in such a country as India. Cut off from 
England as rebels and exiles, what could repay English 
gentlemen for the loss of all which they hold dear, 
even if revolt could succeed and the empire passed into 
their hands? Without reinforcements, their native 
subjects for an hour would speedily make head against 
an usurped authority. Dissension amongst themselves 
would infedlibly ensue, and the first advance of the 
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force sent to re-establish legitimate rule would over- 
whelm a rebellion so incoherent as that which we are 
imagining. In shorty this danger in India may be dis- 
missed as purely illusory. 

But even if it were not so, it would only be an 
argument against the whole of the British force in that 
country being localised. There seems no apparent 
necessity for this. The main object in view is the 
provision of a reserve in India which shall not be liable 
to removal in any emergency, real or supposed. An- 
other object, little inferior to this, is the maintenance 
of an adequate force with a minimum of expense. 
We have not only a present scarcity of men, but are 
yearly experiencing greater difficulty in keeping up 
even the insufficient numbers we have.^ The present 
system of enlistment is failing in every point. To 
recruit a soldier to serve six years, even for service in 
Europe, is to deprive the country of his work in the 
army just when he is beginning to prove useful to it 
and to repay the cost of his training. To do this for 
service in a country distant as India, is to add the 
cost of his transport to that of training, and further 
that of bringing him back again after perhaps two or 
three years, wasting time, money, and material use- 

* See the statistics on this head given in Captain H. W. L. Hime's 
Essay on the Becruiting Question, 'Journal of the United Service 
Institntion/ No. Lxxx. of 1876. 
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lessly ; the soldier's own personal sympathies and 
predilections being all the other way, he recognising 
plainly that which our statesmen ignore, viz., that 
service in India, to be advantageous either to the State 
or the individual, must be for a certain length of time. 

Mr. Clode truly observes : ' It was not the fact of 
serving the Company instead of the Crown that made 
the difference between the two armies in India, but 
that the Indian service attracted to the ranks of the 
Company's army a different class of men to that which 
entered the Boyal army.' That is to say, the Com- 
pany's army was popular and answered its purpose, while 
the other is unpopular and enormously expensive. 

On the other hand, it is sometimes brought forward 
against a local army that it is liable to deteriorate in point 
of smartness, appearance, and discipline ; and there is a 
vague impression abroad among people unconnected 
with India, that the Company's troops (European) were 
inferior in these respects to the Boyal army. To the 
well-informed this will appear altogether a misappre- 
hension. 

The truth is, that as to drill there was an absence of 
rigidity which often displeased the pedants whose only 
school had been the barrack square. The school of the 
Company's troops had been the field of war, and they 
anticipated in fact a change which has recently become 
noticeable in the ranks of the British army throughout 
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the world, and sacrificed something of extreme precision 
for mobility. 

An instance of this may be observed most distinctly 
in the Horse Artillery. The celerity of movement and 
defiance of obstacles of gromid, the ^dash' of this 
branch of the service in the Company's army, was the 
subject of universal remark. Taught by the exigencies 
of practical warfare, their rapidity of manoeuvre ex- 
ceeded anything learnt or practised at Woolwich, and 
much of the credit of the present organisation and 
smartness of this branch is due to lessons taught in 
India. 

If the ' march past ' of the regiment of the British 
Line was a little steadier, a little more like the ^ wall ' 
which was their favourite type of excellence, in all the 
equally essential qualities for light infantry and 
skirmishing in broken and difficult ground and the 
loose order of fighting now in vogue, the superiority 
lay rather with the local troops. Such disasters as 
befel the 24th Foot in the low brushwood at Chillian- 
wallah, and the 10th Foot in the jungles of Arrah, were 
utterly unknown in the annals of the Company's British 
army. Indeed, in all essentials of soldiering the services 
of the latter place their efficiency beyond all reasonable 
doubt or cavil. 

But, as we have said, there seems to be no sound 
reason why the whole of the European troops in India 

u 
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should be local. All that is really required is a force 
beyond the disposal of chance, of any political party 
which may be temporarily uppermost in England, and, 
ignorant and heedless alike of its requirements and 
legitimate uses, invested with power to move it at will. 
We should find no practical difficulties in raising a 
local English army for India. Those which are 
operating now to the detriment of any scheme proposed 
for the creation of an adequate force in England could 
not apply to this. When Burke said that ^ an armed 
disciplined body is in its essence dangerous to liberty,' 
he spoke to Englishmen, and echoed their thoughts in 
regard to England. But the phrase has no significance 
applied to an army necessary to preserve a subject and 
a conquered territory. For India we should enlist a 
sufficient force to hold it. The period engaged for 
should be long, and the service made desirable by 
adequate pay, and certainty of adequate pension, the 
provision for old age ; the head-quarters and training 
grounds of the battalion should be fixed in the hills. 
Thus the constant strain on England for recruits to 
supply the places of casualties by death or by invaliding, 
or by the expiration of short terms of service, would be 
reduced to a minimum. We could still keep a certain 
portion of the general service troops also in India, and 
so lighten the burden of the English tax-payers, and 
keep up a spirit of emulation between the two de- 
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scriptions of the force in India, and we could also gain 
the best possible testimony — that of experience — as to 
the comparative value and cost of each. 

The scheme suggests itself in the presence of the 
complete failure of the present system and its enormous 
expense. There can be nothing worse from an economi- 
cal point of view than this plan of ours of enlisting a 
soldier for six years, keeping and training him for two 
of these during which time he does not pay for his keep, 
then going to the expense of shipping him to India, 
where he will probably have to go through a course of 
acclimatisation, making him more or less sickly for 
another year or two, of tending him in hospital, and 
finally, just as he attains the prime of youth and be- 
comes a skilled and valuable soldier, of bringing him 
back to England and turning him loose on the public- 
houses. To place him in the reserve even is a waste of 
good material. Some such scheme as that we advocate 
will be forced upon us in the event of war. Why not 
anticipate it while there is yet time to use skill and 
judgment ? 

For if we can barely furnish the necessary reliefs 
now, the difficulties of filling vacancies caused by a 
campaign will be insurmountable save by new methods. 
These must not be left untried until war renders them 
indispensable. When failure would involve terrible 
disaster the time for experiment has passed by. 

TJ 2 
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Armies can no longer be improvised. Any serious 
mistake in war would be infinitely more disastrous to 
Great Britain than to any other Power in the world. 
For our national existence no longer depends upon the 
safety of our island home and citadel. 

Within our United Kingdom we could not supply 
oiirselves with one-third of the food necessary to its in- 
habitants' lives from day to day. The whole antecedent 
history of the earth could furnish no parallel to the 
state of this country hemmed in by a combination of 
its enemies. Yet such a contingency, implying events 
more horrible than the imagination dares to conjure up, 
has been contemplated more than once by shrewd 
foreign calculators on the decline and fall of the British 
Empire. Not the fate of Jerusalem could even shadow 
forth the catastrophe this event would bring. Eveu 
its possibility should render the construction of an 
Indian Beserve Force of 50,000 men, at any cost, a 
cheap defence comparatively to the evil. Whether we 
maintain 70,000 or 120,000 English troops in India is 
a question which would not arouse the jealousy of the 
English people for their liberties, though it would make 
a vast difference in the degree of safety of their posses- 
sions. None of the difficulties which at present press 
upon all schemes of recruiting at home would apply to 
the measure now advocated. We may rely on this, 
tliat a successful blow struck at India would be followed 
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by a blow struck home. If we have made, whether 
from jealousy of our liberties, or from any other cause, 
military service so unpopular in England as to entail 
social disgrace on the recruit of respectable parentage, 
then all the more reason exists for rendering it popular 
in the qiiarter where it is most essential. Imaginary as 
the catastrophe may seem, to which we have referred, its 
possibility is founded upon a reasonable calculation of 
our true position compared with that of our neighbours; 
of a comparison of our means with their means, and of 
the influence on both which is being now exerted by 
material progress and the natural and unceasing changes 
working on the political situation. 

It is necessary here to advert briefly to the question 
of recruiting for home service. Captain Hime, B.A., 
a very able and well-informed writer, recently answered it 
by asserting that universal conscription was absolutely 
necessary even to provide for the defence of our island 
home itself. He gives a concise but very clear de- 
scription of the English system of voluntary enlistment, 
from which he deduces that it never was a success, that 
it is breaking down now, and will in all probability 
collapse altogether before long. After glancing at the 
past history of the system, he said : ^ Finally, in 1870 waR 
passed an Act which aimed at 1. improving the social 
position of the soldier; 2. mobilising the active and 
reserve forces; 3. popularising the army; and 4. 
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forming an efficient reserve/ 'These were splendid 
aims indeed, and what were the means adopted to gain 
them ? A short service Act without bounty. Mrs. 
Partington's exploit was nothing to this. That excel- 
lent woman, as Sydney Smith tells us, lived by the sea. 
One morning an unusually high tide invaded her 
cottage, and when the neighbours came to her assist- 
ance they found her sweeping out the sea with a 
besom. Her well-intended eflForts were futile. She 
was equal to a bowl or a puddle, but she was no match 
for the Atlantic Ocean I Acts of Parliament and War 
Office circulars have a certain power, but they cannot 
stem the tide of popular opinion. The Act of 1870 has 
not improved the social position of the soldier, it can- 
not be said to have popularised the army, and it cer- 
tainly has not formed an efficient reserve . . . Far from 
being able to stand the strain of war, it is confessedly 
incapable of satisfying single-handed the demands of our 
peace establishment.' Captain Hime proceeds to argue 
that enlisting for short service has always failed 
because, ' while the prospect of a pension has always 
been necessarily held out to men enlisting for a long 
and life service, it has always been as necessarily with- 
held from recruits for short service.' *In 1871, 5,861 
men deserted from the army ; 6,702 deserted in 1873.' 
' Unlimited or life service is equally objectionable 
from a political and medical point of view. The 
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political objections will be found in Burke's short but 
exhaustive speech on the subject, delivered in 1783. 
The medical objections are summed up in Table E,^ 
which has been compiled from the ''Army Medical Blue 
Book," 1 872, p. 48. 

' Long service has never suffered so severely from 
want of recruits and from desertion as short service ; it 
is proof against the political and medical arguments, 
before which life service justly fell in 1847 ; but in 
common with both, and indeed with every conceivable 
form of voluntary enlistment, it is open to three fatal 
objections. It can only supply us at an enormous cost 
with an army which, in point of quality, is the very 
worst we could raise in England, and which nume- 
rically is so feeble as to render it impossible for us 
either to defend the country successfully in case of in- 
vasion, or to play a fitting part in any Continental war 
in which we may be involved.' Captain Hime displays 
a vast mass of evidence on these points which need 
not be discussed here ; but we may observe that the 
above objections do not apply in the case of voluntary 
enlistment for long periods for exclusively Indian 
service. In the first place, the cost would not fall on 
England, but on India, for whose safety it is worth while 
to pay out of her own revenue ; in the next place, the 

* P. 121, No. Ixxx., vol. xix., 'Journal of R United Serrioe 
Institution.' 
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quality of the troops so raised, if as good as that for- 
merly obtained by the East India Company, would be 
good enoughfor all practical purposes; and lastly, because 
local service in India never was unpopular in former 
times, and need not be in these. It is clear, more- 
over, to Captain Hime that the universal conscription 
which he would enforce for the defence of Great Britain 
could not be employed to raise an army for Indian 
service ; it would be wholly intolerable, and no Govern- 
ment could undertake such a scheme. He says himself: 
^ It may be said to be a monstrous contradiction, first 
to prove the voluntary system to be a failure, and then 
to propose a voluntary army for India and the colonies. 
I reply in the first place that we have no choice in the 
matter. A conscript army is necessarily a short service 
army, and with such an army it would be practically 
impossible to organise a system of Indian and colonial 
relief that would work.' Captain Hime concludes thus : 
* Conscription may be unwelcome to the officers of the 
army, it may be irksome to the poor, and it may be 
hateful to the rich ; but conscription is inevitable 
because it is a logical and necessary consequence of the 
individual progress of modem Europe.' 

* If war breaks out we shall have to choose between 
conscription on the one hand, and defeat and humiliation 
on the other. Our house is founded upon the sand. 
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and when the storms of war descend upon it, it must 
fall, and great will be its fialL' 

Now if Captain Hime has demonstrated this truth 
(and the opinion that he has done so is widely preva- 
lent among the best informed of the community) in 
reference to the defence of the citadel, how much 
more irresistible is the conclusion that the means 
found gmdgingly to spare for India out of those so in- 

• 

adequate to the wants of the empire at large must be 
supplemented and reinforced I We may not altogether 
share the opinions of Captain Hime as to the extreme 
weakness of the home reserves, our militia and volun- 
teers, but no one in any degree cognisant of the nature 
of armies can rank them with a regular army. But 
even these, which might certainly aid in repelling an 
attack on our own shores, are wholly wanting to our 
Indian armies. For these we have absolutely no 
reserves. Yet we must be out of all measure sanguine 
— optimists run mad — ^if we dare to suppose that in a 
region like India we shall never need reserves. If we 
imagine war at all, the« losses occasioned by it must be 
filled up — and whence would they be so ? From the 
army in England as Captain Hime displays its con- 
ditions ? Any further weakening of the home defences 
would appear completely suicidal. 

But let us turn from the contemplation of the 
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first to the second measure of defence, viz., the re- 
organisation of the native army in India. 

The first thing we are called on to observe is the 
extraordinary paucity of European officers with it, and 
the growing weakness of the links which connect them 
with the native ranks. 

And next, the weakness in numbers of the native 
anny for the purposes to which it is devoted. These 
evils are the growth of the few years since the aboli- 
tion of the Company. 

Because in the absence of ordinary precaution, and 
of any adequate power to restrain them, the sepoys of 
the old native army revolted, therefore the only one 
useful influence in it, the one good point about its 
organisation — a fair sufficiency of the English element 
with the native material — was hastily abolished! 
Because a simple and admirable regimental system 
failed to prevent a rebellion, which sprang of causes 
wide and vast as human error, in the breasts of 
whole nations held in subjection, no visible means of 
sustaining that empire being displayed by the con- 
querors, therefore that also was hastily abolished. 
And it has been replaced by one which has succeeded 
in combining all the blunders which the most in- 
genious imagination could contrive, if it strove to 
illustrate in one word all the mistakes incident 
to human incapacity. This scheme has for its 
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chief feature an iDstitution known as the Indian Staff 
Corps. 

At once cumbrous and costly, unjust and unpopular, 
inefficient and incapable of adaptation, it has failed at 
every point of its intended purpose. 

To explain this, and to discover the origin of the 
scheme, we must look back to the condition of the 
native army before the Mutiny. 

A practice only defensible on the ground of necessity 
existed by which the European officers of that army 
were rendered available for a number of duties other 
than those of their profession. A multitude of various 
employments urgently demanded their services. En- 
gineers were wanted, and some hundreds of officers 
were drawn from the native regiments to swell the 
department of public works. Magistrates, collectors, 
and judges were required. They were supplied from 
the same source, to fill the various commissions which 
supplemented the Civil Service. Police officers were 
similarly found, the staff of the army, the commis- 
sariat, the stud, the survey department, all these filled 
their vacant offices from the same source. There were 
irregular regiments, native contingents, a political 
service, all requiring officers ; and the result was that, 
as all these various employments were generally more 
lucrative and held out better promise of distinction 
than mere regimental duty could offer, the drain not 
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only drew oflF more officers from the native army than 
could be spared from it, but it took the best of them, 
the most energetic, the most accomplished and capable, 
and the most ambitious. 

The necessity for filling up the deficiency .caused by 
this drain was generally felt and acknowledged. The 
idea of a Staff Corps, as originally contemplated, was 
to enrol the officers who had left their regiments for 
these various employments into a separate body, 
admission to which should in future depend on the 
attainment of a given standard of qualification proved 
by examination, and the vacancies so caused were to 
be filled up by new appointments to the regiments 
from which the Staff Corps officers were thus drawn. 

The promotion of the latter was no longer to 
proceed by regimental seniority, but by length of 
service, each higher grade being reached by so many 
years' duty in the lower. Promotion in the regimental 
lists continuing as before, but considerably accelerated 
by the removal of the staff officers, would have gained 
an advantage greatly desired, for the seniority system 
was generally too sluggish in operation, and the 
scheme would thus have worked well both as regarded 
the staff and the regiments. But this was never 
carried out. After the events of 1857, when a re- 
organisation of the native army became a necessity, 
the idea was revived in a shape which was so contrived 
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as to perpetuate and enhance all the evils, and to re- 
linquish all the proposed advantages. The drain of 
officers from regiments was always admitted to be 
one of the greatest defects of the old system ; by the 
new the number of regimental officers was reduced 
to one-half of the former Tm'ninmTn. It had been con- 
sidered that no sufficient guarantee of the qualification 
of officers in staff employ was afforded by the old 
plan ; according to the new all the officers of the army 
were invited indiscriminately to enter the so-called 
.^ Staff' Corps. Begimental promotion had been 
avowedly too slow for efficiency formerly ; any accelera- 
tion was now carefully provided against by an arbitrary 
decree that the names of officers who entered the 
Staff Corps should be retained on the regimental lists 
or cadres in italics {i.e* as a sham), on purpose to 
^ regulate ' or retard promotion in them. In the old 
system an arrangement was permitted, and indeed 
encouraged, by which a remedy was found to mitigate 
the undue slowness of promotion. This was a subscrip- 
tion privately raised by the officers of each regiment 
to form a retiring fund, whereby the senior officers on 
receipt of certain sums of money were enabled to make 
way for younger men. This practice, which was of 
essential service to the State in stimulating without 
cost the retirement of veterans in favour of younger 
and more energetic officers, was summarily terminated 
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by the new scheme in a way which ultimately threw 
a greater burden on the revenues, which deprived the 
older officers of a provision for which they had paid 
largely and made a sacrifice during many years of 
service, which stopped the promotion of the yoimger 
officers, and which inflicted on yoimg and old alike a 
heavy pecuniary loss. 

The next result of this notable scheme was the 
throwing out of employ of some hundreds of officers 
whose only fault lay in having no interest or influential 
friends at head-quarters. While the esprit de corps 
of the native army languished on the extinction of its 
only causes, the regimental organisation, traditions, and 
spirit, the officers so sorely needed with it were relegated 
to what was called ' general duty,' which was, in fact, 
no duty at all. As if to omit nothing which could cause 
hardship to individuals and injury to the State, some 
minor privileges and inducements to old officers to 
retire, granted by the Court of Directors, were carefully 
looked out and eliminated. Officers of twenty-two years' 
service had been heretofore permitted to retire on the 
pension of their regimental rank; but this was denied 
to the Staff Corps. The expressed inducement held out 
by it had been increased rapidity of promotion ; but care 
had been taken to render this promotion as valueless as 
possible. The pay of each rank was, in the first place, re- 
duced ten per cent, all round, and this in the fisLce of a 
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great fall in the value of money and in that of the rupee, 
which was the denomination of currency used. Even the 
little pittance which officers of the Company's army had 
been permitted to remit to their families in England at 
par, was now made subject to the usual law of exchange ; 
so that the poor married subaltern could now send 
but la, 9d, for his rupee to his wife or children. In 
short, all the measures which were adopted tended to 
afflict or distress the officers who passed through the fire 
and whirlwind of 1857, and who one and all <had de- 
served well of their country.' That there were traitors 
in their own camp who bartered truth for trinkets and 
ribbons, honesty for money, and justice for place and 
power, is certainly one explanation of all this wrong. 
But the truth has been told often enough and dis« 
tinctly enough to have permitted both justice and 
policy to have played a wider part in the- new or- 
ganisation, if public opinion in England had been 
directed to a question which involves so much to the 
nation. 

Some attempts at redress have recently been made. 
The doors for retirement have been partially opened for 
the old, and employment is being sparingly found for 
the young. But these remedies need application on a 
larger scale. An auxiliary native force being recognised 
as necessary, its organisation should be based on the 
only system which has ever succeeded in any army — 
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the regimental system. The regiment should be the 
officer's home, the command of it the object of his 
legitimate ambition. His duty to his men should be 
learned in their company, and their trust in him will 
be cemented by long acquaintance and mutual ser- 
vices. 

The so-called ^amalgamation* of the Company's 
army with the Boyal service has been one continued 
anomaly from first to last. The officers at first the 
victims of the Mutiny, have since endured misrepresent- 
ation and injury at the hands of the country which 
they had served so well. 

The word ' amalgamation,' so far as they have been 
concerned, in a misnomer. There has been no genuine 
amalgamation at all, nor has any such process been 
possible. With different means, aims, prospects, train- 
ing, and requirements, the officers of the old Company's 
army and of the Royal army were distinct elements, 
quite incapable of fusion into one body. By far the 
larger proportion of the former were men who, without 
private fortune, came to India because the pay and 
prospects for poor men were sufficient to promise them 
an independence. Their thoughts and expectations 
were turned to a career in India. Certain drawbacks 
there were — the exile, the climate, severance from 
families and from home ties, were all accepted as part of 
the bargain, and were paid for by certain advantages of 
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pay and pension. The Company's officer went to India as 
a boy ; if he ever left it, it was often as a man advanced 
in life, and always as one trained in a particular groove, 
which he could scarcely leave to attempt fortune in any 
other vocation. 

How could a class composed of such men form an 
< amalgam' with another whose objects and interests 
were utterly diverse ; composed of men who for the 
most part hated India, who never looked forward to 
remaining in it one hour longer than they could possi* 
bly help ; ignorant of the country, of the people, of the 
language; whose promotion in their profession was 
arranged in a different mode ; who generally possessed 
private means ; whose possession of such was, indeed, as 
we have seen, contemplated in the theory of the national 
constitution ; and who could exchange at will to serve 
in any part of the world they liked ? 

There must be some elements of affinity in particles 
which shall truly amalgamate. But in the case of these 
two armies there was no affinity, nor could there be any 
reciprocity of advantages. Although there are many in- 
stances of officers of the Soyal service holding lucrative 
appointments in India, we look in vain for examples 
of Indian officers holding such situations in England 
or any English dominion out of India. There are 
none holding appointments on the general, divisional, 
or brigade staff at home, while half those in India are 

z 
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held by the Boyal army. Many of these latter are in 
command of native regiments, but there are no Indian 
officers in command of British r^ments. It is not 
expected that there should be any ; but this one-sided 
arrangement has had the effect of throwing a large 
number of officers of the Indian service out of employ. 
We have been told that the general effect of the mea- 
sures taken has been to give an impetus to promotion 
generally, and that the position of the Company's 
officers has been on the whole improved. How much 
more rapidly, we are told, is promotion gained in the 
Staff Corps than it used to be in the old native in- 
fiEmtry regiments. That a few officers have gained by it 
is true, but more have suffered. A rise in rank may 
have been expedited, but rank is a relative advantage 
only. To promote the vast majority of officers at onoe 
leaves them all in their mutual relations very much 
where they were. If their promotion is to be pur 
chased by loss of employment, an inferior scale of pay, 
and a degraded position, it becomes valueless. Under 
the old r^ime a regimental field-officer invariably held 
some post of importance and emolument : there are now 
scores of such doing ^ general duty,' or doing the duty 
of subalterns. 

It has been said that the worst use to which a man 
can be put is to hang him. Perhaps a worse use still 
is to enforce idleness up<Mi him ; and this is the use to 
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which a large number of officers of the Indian army 
have been put. 

The ^ amalgamation,' then, has had these results : 
it has largely increased the burden on the revenues ; 
it has weakened British influence in the native army 
by diminishing the British element in its composition ; 
it has encumbered the State with men from whom em- 
ployment and honourable aspirations have been wrenched 
away ; and it has vitally injured the interests and pro- 
spects of the class which made India its adopted 
country. The members of this class have deserved a 
better fate. They have claims on their country which 
cannot be ignored. The pages of history recording the 
events of 1857 cannot yet have been altogether defaced 
or forgotten. The innumerable instances of daring, 
fortitude, and magnanimity which flash from them like 
lightning from a night of storm, cannot yet have paled 
into utter oblivion. We have, indeed, heard officers of 
the Indian army blamed for ^ infatuation ; ' for over- 
weening confidence in the fidelity of their men ; for 
trusting their lives unreservedly, as they had done for 
years, to the sepoys with whom they had been brought 
up from boyhood ; for remaining, in £Bu;t, at their posts, 
unwilling to doubt, unable to fear, despite the ominous 
and darkening signs which were thickening so fast 
about them. This may have been credulity. But 
God help the nation to whose children such credulity 

x2 
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is impossible I We may admit that some of the officers 
of the Indian army were foolish. But then, in the same 
sense, how foolish were the three hundred Spartans at 
Thermopylffi I how foolish the Athenians whose names 
were graven on the pillars of Marathon I 



The lesson of the wars in which we have been 
engaged, since the foregoing chapter was written, has 
practically enforced most of its observations. After 
a ten years' experience of the effect of the short service 
enlistment scheme, we have been compelled to modify it* 
After having worked as much mischief as possible, the 
Act carried by Mr. Cardwell in 1870, in the teeth of the 
opinion and advice of all those officers of experience 
who have the misfortime to be the objects of Sir G. 
Wolseley's satirical contempt, has been amended. It 
will be, however, a long time before this most necessary 
reform can undo the evil which has materially impaired 
the efficiency of our troops, and before this latest effort 
of awakening common sense can ameliorate a condition 
of the army which is the natural result of years of 
theoretical tinkering. Ten years more must probably 
elapse before a favourable change can be observed, and 
in that space of time we may well be doomed to witness 
more fields of battle like Isandhula, Maiwand, and 
Majuba Hill. However, a step has been made in the right 
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directioD, and we must hope that many more such may 
follow. The recent speech of G-eneral Soberts at the 
Mansion House did some good, as directing public 
attention to the opinion of a popular general on a 
point with which he had been so very lately practically 
acquainted. And it will do much more if it only 
induces a little more thought, care, and consideration in 
the minds of anxious < reformers.' The verdict of the 
future historian of the period which comprises this last 
decade, will be probably that the whole of the military 
legislation to which it has given birth has been mis- 
taken ; legislation conmienoing with the abolition of 
purchase, and ending in the attempted destruction of the 
regimental system. Creneral Soberts's speech becomes of 
importance if we may assume it to be the sign of a 
popular reaction, stimulated by the series of disasters 
which have of late befallen our armies. 

There never was a doubt in the minds of most of 
the experienced officers in the service as to the inevitable 
result of the Act of 1870. And there is some reason to 
hope that the consensus of public opinion is now on the 
side of the veterans. Both as regards the efficiency of 
the rank and file, and of the non-commissioned officers, 
who constitute what has been rightly termed the back- 
bone of the army, the mischief of short service enlist- 
ment has been sufficiently marked to influence the 
popular voice, and in insisting on the necessity of 
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fostering eaprU de corps, Greneral Boberts will have the 
suffrages of all practical soldiers, exdusive only of those 
whose political proclivities tempt them to become the 
instruments of party £eustion. 

We^have enumerated aboye the objects of the Enlist- 
ment Act of 1870. As regards the first of these, the im- 
provement of the social position of the soldier, we fsjl to 
perceive any indication of success* The service, judging 
from the recent debate in the House of Lords on the 
waste of the army and the increase of desertions, is 
not more jpopular than it was ten years ago. As regards 
^he second point, the mobilising the active and reserve 
forces, we will take the figures given by Mr. Arnold 
Forster, in the current number of the 'Nineteenth 
Century,' as an answer to Sir Cr. Wolseley's remarks of a 
few months back. The intention of Mr. Cardwell's 
scheme was to provide two army corps of 37,000 men 
each, with guns and all the necessary material of war to 
be available for field service at any time. Now, after 
ten years working of the scheme, as a matter of fisust, 
not half of the requisite number of men are found to be 
available, either with the colours or in the reserve. 
Although the actual number of men who have joined 
the army between 1871 and 1878 amounts to 184,000, 
there are but 20,000 now in the reserve, nor is it pro- 
bable that they can ever amount to more than 45,000. 
In the latest instance of bringing up to war strength 
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five regiments detailed for active service, one-third of 
their numbers, over four thousand men, were made up 
from other regiments. As regards the actual efficiency 
of the troops given us by the Gardwell scheme, tested in 
the field, we have been called upon to witness defeat and 
disaster. We are hardly surprised therefore to find that 
scheme defended by one of its principal authors and 
supporters, Sir G-. Wolseley, with acrimony more con- 
spicuous than logic. 

The extraordinary irritation and temper displayed 
in his defence of the short service Act in the ^ Nineteenth 
Century' for March 1881, is in itself an unmistakable 
testimony to the weakness of his cause. When a general 
officer finds himself compelled to resort to sneers at the 
ignorance largely prevailing among the old officers, and 
to bring a wholesale charge of indolent indifference 
and dislike of work among the younger officers, to 
account for the very wide-spread and well-founded dis- 
sent to his own personal views notorious throughout the 
service to which he belongs, it is tolerably clear that he 
is uneasily conscious of his own blundering. That the 
Gardwell scheme has, as a practical matter of business, 
wholly and absolutely failed, we should be obliged to 
infer from the simple fact that the G-ovemment which 
introduced it has now abandoned one of its main pro- 
visions, enlistment for six years. When we find also 
that it has not given us the mobilised corps (farmfe 
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promised us, that it has not given us an efficient reserve 
nor any hope to obtain it, that the waste of the army 
by desertion still continues without any amelioration, 
that the service is not more popular, while the cost of 
the army to the State has increased and not diminished, 
and finally, that the general officer most recently 
distinguished in the actual test of war has pronounced 
an emphatic opinion against it, there can be but one 
conclusion, and that is in complete accordance with the 
views hazarded in these pages six years ago. 

With regard to the effect of the measures designed 
for the amelioration of the condition of the officers, 
observation only serves to show that in the opinion of 
those most nearly concerned and most competent to 
judge, viz., the officers themselves, the country has no 
cause for self-congratulation. We can but agree with 
Mr. Arnold Forster when he says that work must be paid 
for whether the workman be a carpenter or a captain ; 
and the latter, if called upon to devote himself wholly 
to his profession, in the sense that a carpenter does 
so, must be paid in proportion. It was very well 
in former days, when, as we have seen, the object of the 
nation was to have its armies officered by gentlemen 
who were not pecuniarily dependent on their profession^ 
and whose pay was an honorarium and altogether a 
secondary consideration, to requite their services with 
rewards of another kind, such as social prestige, very 
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light labour, and a life in which amusement was more 
conspicuous than effort. But if the life is to be changed, 
the remuneration and the prospects must be changed 
too. A rate of pay which is hardly a bare subsistence 
during the period of service, followed by enforced retire- 
ment on a pittance in the prime of life, will not tempt 
him to scorn delights and live laborious days. < The 
proof of the pudding,' says a vulgar proverb, ^ is in the 
eating ; ' and, judged by this practical test, we can only 
observe that the history of the last ten or a dozen years 
is one continuous and emphatic condemnation of the 
entire scheme of Army Reform. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SUMMABT AND GONCLUSION. 

The view which has been until very lately popular in 
regard to the Central Asian question has been recently 
put forward with the greatest show of reason it can 
bear by a writer in * Eraser's Magazine * for October.* 
The fallacies of an able advocate are often the best 
proof of the unsoundness of his case. < Some remfvrha on 
owr relations with Russia^ are as follows: <If the 
writers of leading articles in the daily Press, who frighten 
us with the rapid advance of Russia towards our Indian 
frontier, could but form an adequate idea of the vast 
distance, the arid wastes, the exhausting climates, and 
gigantic mountain ranges which must be surmounted 
ere a Russian army can be marched to the banks of the 
Indus, it is probable that they would be more cautious in 
sounding the war trumpet. The £Eict is that there are 
few minds but those accustomed to military operations 
which are capable of comprehending the difficulty of 
the necessary conditions to success here involved. 

» 1875. 
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Even suppoedng these obstacles to have been sur- 
mounted, a Russian invading force, after having tra- 
versed the torrid wastes of Central Asia and struggled 
heavily through the perilous passes of A^hanistan, 
would, when separated by 2,000 mUes from its practical 
base of operations at Orenburgh, find itself confronted 
on the Indus by the British forces in one of the strongest 
defensive positions in existence.' 

This writer appears to foi^t altogether that a very 
great proportion of the physical difficulties he displays — 
the vast distances, the torrid wastes, &c. — have been 
surmounted and passed by the Russians; that the coun- 
tries now in process of absorption into their empire are 
some of the finest in climate and most fertile in the 
world ; that when their forces march to the banks of 
the Indus their base of operations will not be Oren- 
burg, which is now in the heart of Russia, but at 
Tashkend, Bokhara, and Merv ; and that the perilous 
passes of Afghanistan will be in the hands of allies only 
too ready to join them in the swoop on the promised 
land of all the marauders in Asia. 

And yet, with strange inconsistency, the writer in 
*Fraser'goesontosay: * The truth is that causes similar 
to those which drew us onward in spite of ourselves till 
we reached the southern slopes of the Hindu Kush will 
as surely conduct Russia to the northern base.' And 
again : * At no very distant period the summit of the 
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Hinda Kush will in reality divide the two great Asiatic 
Powers.' 

Holding this opinion, is it possible that the writer 
fails to see the prodigious advantage which Russia must 
then possess in her position as contrasted with ours ? 
With one uninterrupted expanse of territory from her 
capital to the base of the Hindu Kush, embracing 
all the fertile and wealthy provinces of the Khanates, 
the great towns and marts of Central Asia, all the lines of 
communication with China, Persia, and India except 
seawards in her hands, will Russia be in no better circum- 
stances than we, with a long and devious line of comma* 
nication through countries other than our own and 
flanked by our great rival throughout? Any mind, 
military or otherwise, is capable of comprehending the 
essential difference of the two situations — ^the peril to 
us, the power to her. 

What do our military writers tell us ? Greneral Sir 
Frederick Croldsmid, in a lecture at the United Service 
Institution in January last,^ said: — 

< If we take routes actually traversed, with deviations 
and detours, the distance from Herat to Khiva by the 
Oxus may be reckoned roughly at a maximum of 700 
miles. Of this route the two termini and the interven- 
ing station of Merv, about 430 miles from Khiva, are 
really the only places which demand especial notice 
among centres of population* As the crow flies, the 

» 1875. 
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whole distance is less than 600, or, according to one 
estimate, little more than 500 miles, and Merv is barely 
half-waj. Indeed modem geographers attribute the 
commercial vmportamce of Merv to the circumstance 
that it lies almost in the centre of a region bounded by 
jive large ma/rketSj Khiva, Urgunj, Bokhara, Balkh, 
and Herat, being 180 to 280 miles distant from each. 
Mv^hhadj the capital of Russian Khuraasan, might 
have been added on the south-west as an important city 
within the specified limits/ (The italics are ours.) 
Again: 'Now the valley in which Herat is situated^ 
inclusive of the surroxmding plain, is of the most fertile 
class, and is rich in possession of a river.' 

This is the testimony of a soldier and a traveller. 
Sir F. Groldsmid, though he avoids as far as possible 
the expression of an opinion on the political aspect, 
went on to say: 'Any attempt .to annex Merv from 
the Caspian, Aral, or Oxus, could only be instigated 
by the ambition of barbarism or the recklessness of a 
wholly selfish policy. Merv, if not independent or too 
£Eu:'from the sources and intennontane career of the 
Murghab to connect it with Afghanistan, is clearly 
Persian and a part of Khurassan.* We have already 
drawn attention to the pressure exercised on Persia 
generally by fiussia. The province of Khurassan especi- 
ally is, as Sir F. Goldsmid styles it, fiussian in all but 
name. Again: 'As Herat is the supposed key to 
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India, so Merv is the key to Herat. In considering the 
approach to this quarter from the north we must not 
forget the present political as well as the permanent 
geographical situation of Bokhara, a place from which 
there is also a road to Herat of less than 600 
miles.' Ghaijui or Ghihardjui on the Oxus is little 
over 200 miles from Merv on the direct route from 
Bokhara to the latter place. Sir F. Groldsmid winds 
up his lecture with the remark : ' If I have avoided 
expressing any more decided political opinions on 
what may not be inaptly termed the question of the 
day, it is because such expression might here be con- 
sidered irrelevant or out of place. At the same time 
I would take the opportunity of recording, as a result 
of personal experience in many countries of the East, 
an earnest hope that the attention of our rulers and 
politicians may not be drawn off from a subject, the 
thorough comprehension of which is so manifestly im- 
portant as scarcely to brook an hour^s delay.^ 

If we take the testimony of the Bussians themselves, 
we find no such difficulties en route as the writer in 
^ Eraser ' imagines. General Bernassckoff writes : ' A 
railway from East Bussia to Tashkend would not only 
be practicable but profitable. People fancy the inter- 
vening countries uninhabited. / have surveyed them 
aJUj and I have found evidence of active traffic, of a 
numerous population, both in sunmier and winter. I 
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everywhere found water at my resting-places. There 
is nothing to prevent the construction of a railway all 
the way to Tashkend.' 

If more testimony be wanted on this head we can 
turn to that of another military man and traveller. 
Colonel Baker, in a lecture given last year at the United 
Service Institution, speaking almost as an apologist for 
Bussia said : ^ It is true fiussia has not retired from 
Khiva as was originally expected ; she has occupied a 
post upon the Amoo Duria (Orus), and has recently 
concluded a treaty with Bokhara, which to all intents 
and purposes places the Oxus in her power, and we may 
for all practical purposes in the future look upon that 
river as her present southern boundary.' Colonel Baker 
next proceeded to show that the occupation of Khiva 
would lead to political difficulties with the Turcomans, 
and especially with the Tekke tribe near Merv. We 
know that even at this hour the Russians are pushing 
an expedition through the Tekke country ; and that 
they must reach and occupy Merv, is simply a question 
of time — ^a very short time. Since Colonel Baker spoke 
we have seen the result of an expedition into Elhokand, 
another up the Attrek, and a third threatened into 
Kashgar. 

Again, he said : ^ Herat has often and justly been 
characterised as the key to India. Its importance is 
thoroughly known and appreciated throughout the East, 
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and there are very few Asiatics who are not well aware 
that England could never permit Herat to be held by 
any Power that could ever actively menace our Indian 
interests.' After pointing out that the Caucasus has 
been so completely subjugated and incorporated in the 
Russian empire that it is now in a thoroughly settled 
state, and that even in the case of a war between Russia 
and any other power there would be no probability of 
the Circassians or Lesghians rising against her, Colonel 
Baker goes on to say : — 

. ^ Turning to the north-east, we must come to the 
Kirghiz tribes. These tribes were gradually subdued 
by Russia, but the three important Powers that were 
virtually separating her from Persia and Afghanistan 
were Khiva, Bokhara, and Elhokand. Of these the 
most formidable was Khiva. Russia therefore turned 
Khiva, she advanced against Bokhara and Khokand, 
and in the course of a few years she pushed her territory 
far to the south and occupied Samarcand. You are 
all conversant with what has recently taken place rela- 
tive to Khiva. Notwithstanding the numerous natural 
difficulties which existed and the great want of water, 
Russia by well organised columns acting upon different 
lines thoroughly succeeded in her object.' ' 

A recent writer in one of the Indian newspapers 

^ Su lecture bj Captain Trench, 20th Hussazs, ' Journal of Boyal 
United Seryice Institution/ vol. xyiii. p. 212 e^ aeq. 
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informed us that a road was now in course of construction 
from Chihardjui towards Herat on which 2,000 labourers 
were daily employed. This statement may or may not 
be true, but it is certainly probable. In any case 
the weight of concurrent testimony from all quarters is 
overwhelming that the progress of fiussia throughout 
Turkestan is both sure and rapid. And, as in the instance 
of the writer in * Fraser,' the opinions even of those who 
see no danger to ourselves in that progress are clear 
that it will not be checked short of the Hindu Eush. 

Yet, with the same inconsistency which is always 
displayed when the logical consequences of their own 
admissions are pointed out, the people who uphold the 
policy of * masterly inactivity ' shift their ground, and 
when they can no longer contest ^ the inexorable logic 
of facts ' they deny the value of the points gained one 
after another by our rival. Now that Russian progress 
is seen to place Herat in jeopardy it has become the 
fashion to speak of it as a place of no importance, and 
of its being the ^ key to India ' as of an antiquated and 
exploded idea. 

Yet Herat is certainly the point of junction of all 
the great roads running from east to west or from 
north to south in that part of Central Asia. There is 
one from Mushhad, another from Merv, another from 
Chihardjui, another from Balkh. It commands the 
easiest roads to Candaliar and to CabuL 
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Khanikoff, in his work published in 1862, represents 
it as a centre for all the main routes of Central Asia in 
an easterly and westerly direction ; and says that even 
Bokhara goods must past through Herat to Mushhad. 
Sir Frederick Groldsmid says : * Whatever objections on 
the score of outward appearance may arise in contempla- 
tion of the town, all travellers agree in commending the 
beauty and fertility of the Herat valley, said to be 
capable of affording supplies to 150,000 men. Inde- 
pendently of the immense natural advantage of a river, 
man has not been idle in the improvements and exten- 
sion of cultivation by artificial means. Irrigation has 
been carried on to a considerable extent. • • • The 
grain produced is abundant, beyond the requirements of 
town and suburbs together. The bread, the water, the 
vines have the credit of special excellence.' Herat, there- 
fore, would afford to Sussia, were it in her occupation, 
precisely the advantages necessary for the invasion of 
India. It would be a place where a large army might 
be concentrated and supplied, and commanding all the 
principal lines of communication between the base of 
operations and the point of attack. Therefore, in the 
sense of a means of entry into India, Herat is the ' key ' 
to that country. 

With each fresh step that Bussia takes in advance 
her facilities of further progress increase, and her diJBS- 
culties diminish. From Herat to Candahar the country 
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presents no physical difficulties to the march of an 
army. It is constantly traversed by Afghan troops in 
the present day. The invasion of India from Cabul 
and Candabar would present, not greater, but less 
physical obstacles to a fiussian army than those sur- 
mounted in the advance on Khiva from Krasnovodsk; the 
arid wastes, the exhausting climates, will all have been 
passed wh^i Bussia gives the signal for the march to 
the Indus. For defence we certainly cannot look to 
those physical difficulties, which seem so formidable to 
the writer in * Fraser.' Worse than these have been al- 
ready conquered in view but to a fractional part of the 
reward which would await a successful inroad upon our 
wealthy provinces. 

Colonel Baker's opinion on the possibility of the 
march of an army from the Caspian upon Herat is the 
more valuable because he is himself by no means a 
^ Busso-phobist,' and because, as he said, he made it his 
special business when in Central Asia to investigate 
that question. ' The main road from Teheran to Herat 
runs by Mushhad. That this road is possible for troops 
is proved by the fact that at different times the Persian 
armies have marched by that route. But I found there 
were two very much easier routes. That road is very 
badly watered ; in fact, the march of a large body of 
troops would be impossible along the whole route ; only 
battalions at a time could be pushed forward, in some 

T 2 
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places, unless water were carried. But if you follow 
the left bank of the Attrek, you march up it by a good 
road till you come into a most fertile valley near 
Boojnoord ; you have the water of the Attrek the whole 
way to Shirvan, you have a thorough water supply 
all down the valley to Mushhad, and the inarch from 
Muahhad to Herat we know has often been accom- 
plished by large armies. But that is not the only line. 
If you take the other bank of the Attrek and march up 
by the Simbur river, and follow at the foot of the 
great mountain range, there is also an ample water 
supply existing the whole way, and there is no military 
difficulty of any sort in the march of an army of very 
considerable strength .... The consequence is that 
one army might march by the north, and, getting on 
to the Heri-rood river, march to Herat. Another army 
might march on the other bank, taking the valley by 
Shirvan and Koochan, and so reach Mushhad and Herat ; 
whilst a third army might follow the whole road from 
Asterabad to Mushhad, and so to Herat. Therefore 
you will see there are three distinct lines of march, and 
on the two least known lines very large armies might 
be marched with very little difficulty.' 

If this be true — and it is the account of a traveller, 
an eye-witness, and a very intelligent soldier — the 
physical obstacles to an invasion of India do not appear 
insurmountable from the Caspian. That sea is to all 
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intents and purposes a Russian lake. The completion 
of the projected line of railway from Tiflis to Baku on its 
western shore will render the line of communication 
the most direct possible — straight from Poti on the 
Black Sea through Tiflis, to which point the railway is 
open, Baku, Asharada (a Russian cantonment), Mushhad, 
Herat, to Gandahar. If we compare this line with our 
own communication via the Bed Sea, we shall see at a 
glance the vast superiority of our rival's position and we 
shall not fail to perceive the full significance of the 
violation of the treaty of 1856, which conferred the 
possession of this line on Russia. The sovereign import- 
ance of the Black Sea to that Power is clearly distin- 
guishable from this point of view. 

If there be anything wanting to invest this line with 
the most absolute security, it will be found in the pro- 
jected railways from Tiflis to Erivan, thence to Tabreez 
and Teheran, with an ultimate prospect of connection, via 
Ispahan and Shiraz, with the Persian Grulf. It may be 
said that this scheme is in the far distant future ; and 
doubtless its completion is so. But our argument is 
against the persistent inactivity which heeds neither 
the lapse of time nor the gradual but certain develop- 
ment of a position we cede to Russia in fragments, and 
which when united will be incapable of rectification. 

According to the optimists our position on the 
Indus is one of the ' strongest in existence.' As regards 
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its strategical value the disadvantages have been already 
explained. When Russia has accomplished that design 
of pushing her frontier to the Hindu Kush, which even 
the most sanguine acknowledge that she will certainly 
do, our present position will be untenable, and retire- 
ment from it will be equivalent to abdication. 

Then the ' passes of Afghanistan ' will be * perilous ' 
enough to us. All the difficulties alleged against the 
Bussian advance now would then be ours. Quoting 
one of the most lucid treatises on the operations of war 
ever written * — ' Although the supply of a large army 
operating beyond a mountain range can only be main- 
tained by the high roads that cross the range, yet in all 
mountain districts there are numerous paths by which 
troops, unattended by cumbrous trains and carrying 
supplies for a few days on the men's persons and on pack 
animals, can pass over the crests. But if the defensive 
army should spread and occupy all of these the com- 
munications between the parts of its front must be 
broken and circuitous. An assailant mastering any of 
the passes would descend in the rear of the defenders of 
other points, who, necessarily very sensitive about their 
communications, could never hold their ground with 
confidence. Moreover, an army spread in this way, in 
barren roadless districts on inhospitable summits, must 
suflFer unusual privations. Evidently a prolonged de- 

* Colonel Hamley 8 * Operations of War,* Third edition, chap. iii. 
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fence conducted on such a system would be very costly 
in men and material, and of very uncertain advan- 
tage.' 

If this description of the position (which will be 
ours) be sufficiently gloomy applying it in the case of 
an anny on its own soil, we can imagine it would not 
be improved in the case of an army distant from its 
base, the sea, many hundreds of miles, and from its 
reserves in Oreat Britain many thousands of miles. If 
we take the present state of either British or native 
army as described in the foregoing chapters into con- 
sideration when contemplating that position, we shall 
be something more than sanguine if we can discern 
BO danger. Yet it is always assumed by the party of 
inactivity that we must stand upon the defensive in 
the attitude described above. If we advance of course 
the policy of inactivity ceases and our conclusions 
are accepted, but until we do so this manifest peril 
attendant upon the defence of a long line of moun- 
tains always menaces us. 

All that can possibly be advanced against this view 
is that the peril is not immediate. But looking at 
the progress it makes from year to year, and remember- 
ing the truth from which our argument took its rise — 
the rapidity with which the events of all modem pro- 
gress succeed one another — we cannot avoid the con- 
viction that we have no time to lose if we would main« 
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tain our empire intact. The need to do this should 
require little urging upon any nation. To Great 
Britain more than to any nation the need is vital. 
With a debt such as ours, a population such as ours, 
and a food supply such as ours, the loss of money, men, 
and trade, such as would be invcdved by any severe 
blow at India, would be a mortal wound. 

The train of reflections we have pursued leads us to 
conclusions which we may summarise as follows : — 

War is the inevitable result and culmination of a 
natural process. The dissolution of a State, one of a 
group of nations wherein a certain equilibrium of power 
has been ostensibly maintained for a considerable period, 
is an event which will of necessity precipitate war. 
That event is now imminent. On the nation least 
prepared for war the greatest loss and suffering will 
certainly be inflicted by it. The empire now perishing, 
by the decay of the influences which bind human com- 
munities together to form a state, is Turkey. The 
European Power least prepared for war among those 
most interested in the coming change is Great Britain. 
Our vulnerable points are more numerous than those 
of any of the great empires arrayed one against another. 
Our armies least in size and least capable of enlarge- 
ment. Our most vulnerable point is our Indian em- 
pire; it is that which is the most immediately threat- 
ened by the raising of the Eastern Question ; which 
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question cannot now l)e postponed. Diplomacy is 
merely the paper currency, valuable only as repre- 
senting the capital of force. When armies are wanting 
to back it, diplomacy is worthless. The first essential 
to the safety of a State is the power of waging successful 
war. The effect of material progress has been to 
render war so rapid in its course as to allow of little 
time to provide for its contingencies after it has com- 
menced. The necessity for its preparation is greater 
now than ever. The improvement in the machinery 
and appliances for war, renders numerical strength, 
size, and equipment, of more proportional importance 
than formerly, when courage and skill could more 
easily supply material deficiencies. Great Britain has 
always relied more on the moral qualities than on the 
numbers of her troops. 

With dominions of the greatest area and out^read 
over the widest portion of the globe, she maintains 
them with a fiorce which has become inadequate to the 
task imposed upon it. The truth of this will assuredly 
be made manifest under the strain of war. 

Our interests have become so completely and in- 
extricably boxmd up with the integrity of our empire 
and the security of our hold of India, that our loss of 
it now would involve our national ruin. 

The farther the outside limits of an empire extend 
from its centre, the more difficult it becomes to defend 
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them. Our farthest boundaries are at the Antipodes. 
The longer the line of communication from the main 
body of an army to its outposts, the more difficult to 
supply them from the reserves. Our line of communi- 
cation with India is long and weak. When such a line 
is threatened from a flank its position is full of peril. 
Our line is threatened from the flank by a great and 
powerful rival. The vast empire which we hold at the 
immense distance of India from England is held by 
force of aims alone. The armies which hold it are of 
two descriptions ; the one, an English army, is in point 
of size at an almost incredible disproportion to the wide 
territory it is required to hold ; never in the history of 
the world — never in the history of war — was such a 
task as the defence of a million of square miles of 
country assigned to a force which does not (including 
officers) amount to 70,000 men ; and even this number 
we have no present means of maintaining in face of 
the contingencies of war. The other, the native army, 
raised from the conquered population, alien in heart, 
mind, and soul, is numerically small to insignificance, 
is weak where it should be strongest, in the proportion 
of European officers to Asiatic soldiers, and is the 
object of a distrust bom of the greatest military revolt 
in history. 

To these two armies is entrusted the preservation 
of India as an integral portion of our empire. That 
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dominion is exposed to assault from without, and to 
insurrection from within. The last resource which 
England, in common with every valiant nation, pos- 
sesses for self-defence is Universal Conscription. To 
repel an invasion all the manhood of our island could 
and would be arrayed against the foe. That resource 
is not available for the maintenance of a foreign pos- 
session. We could not recruit the army of India by 
Universal Conscription even if we could defend our 
hearths by it. 

Yet the loss of India would be an injury scarcely 
less vital to oipr national existence than the invasion of 
England herself; for upon our wealth and prestige 
involved in that possession we are dependent not only 
for the respect of other nations, but finally — for food. 
The great catastrophe to Great Britain would not be 
such as befel France when conquered — ^its temporary 
occupation by a foreign army — but a paralysis of trade 
which would destroy all government and which would 
give up our island to the wild influence of Eevolution 
aided by — famine. That would be the result of a 
European combination against the wealthiest of king- 
doms. 

The temptation to such combination would be 
irresistible under circumstances in no way improbable. 

Severe reverses to our arms abroad would be fol- 
lowed by outbreaks of savage wrath at home. Seizing 
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the opportunity of popular ferment and shaken Go- 
vernment, the passions, which always animate the 
dangerous classes of great cities, Envy and jealous 
Hatred, would inspire the Misery which now crouches 
at the feet of splendour to rise in mad desire for de- 
struction, in crave for utter havoc. It is thus that long- 
repressed suffering avenges itself on the full-lipped 
content by its side ; thus that the enduring inequality 
among the conditions of men restores the balance by 
violence. So divided, England would invite invasion. 

Bevolting and startling as this conclusion may seem, 
incredible as it will appear to most minds, it is never- 
theless the logical issue of facts quite incontestable. 
We have the wide empire, open to certain dangers, 
defended by means which must be pronounced inade- 
quate, if measured by the precautions taken by all other 
nations in the world. The great distance at which it 
lies from us is not better ascertained than the nature 
of our tenure of it. We cannot withdraw from the 
position; that is now universally allowed. We may 
quote the testimony of Mr. Grant Duff as conclusive 
on this point ; for he styles himself the * mouth-piece 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council ' of the 
Government whose Indian policy we have reviewed and 
which has led us into the present position. In the 
pages of the * Contemporary Review' for November 1875, 
Mr. Grant Duff admits that on * the question of the 
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economical advantages of dropping India now,' ' the 
thing is absolutely impossible.' ' We are in for it and 
must stick to it,' for ' if we dropped India now ' we 
could not ' arrange about the Indian debt,' or the rail- 
ways, or the numerous ^ creations of English capital ; ' 
we could not compensate our ' servants whose careers 
would be destroyed by the abandonment of India ; ' we 
could not ' pay the pensions of all those who have served 
that country,' under our regime, and * whose means of 
livelihood is largely derived from her resources ; ' we 
could not * compensate the innumerable traders who 
T^ould be so grievously prejudiced by' a 'change in 
policy ,' as to have a good right to ask for compensation. 
As Mr. Grant Duff says, we are in for it and must 
stick to it, and we cannot ' conceive any one coming 
to an opposite conclusion even if he took the gloomiest 
view possible.' 

To maintain the empire Mr. G-rant Duff looks to 
' diplomacy.' ' As at present advised, I should imagine 
that there would be some difficulty in making any 
decided diplomatic stand about Merv.' Without an 
army in the background we should certainly agree with 
Mr. Grant Duff; 'but Merv is uncomfortably near 
Herat ;' so he would make a 'representation' to Hussia: 
' Do you not think that the object which both nations 
have in view will be best attained by your making no 
permanent settlement there?' Mr. Grant Duff thinks 
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*8uch a representation would very likely have been 
successful because any interest which Bussia may have 
in going to Merv is fiEir less urgent than the interest 
which she has in keeping on cordial terms with this 
coimtry alike in Asia and in Europe.' We would ask 
Mr. Grant Duflf, as a member of the British Govern- 
ment which permitted the violation by Bussia of the 
terms of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, whether he con- 
siders that in that violation Bussia displayed the interest 
she has in keeping on cordial terms with us ? 

We repeat, Diplomacy is worthless when unsup- 
ported by Force. 

Important as the last step taken by the present 
British Government is, viz. the acquisition of the ri^ht 
of way through Egypt by purchase, a step which in its 
consequences seems to declare the adoption of a policy 
the reverse of that ' masterly inactivity' which we have 
denounced, it must be remembered that the route we 
have so acquired will not long be the shortest or easiest 
road from Europe to India — that our rival is advancing 
by a nearer path ; secondly, we shall be called upon to 
make good our right to our new possession by means 
beyond diplomacy. We can hardly suppose the present * 
Government would ' have thus blown the horn unless 
they had been prepared to draw the sword. But we 
have assuredly no time to lose. This act of happy 
promise must be followed at once by an organisation 

» 1875. 
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of our means of defence on a scale adequate to our 
reassumption of legitimate position in Europe and Asia. 



How completely the events of the last few years have 
shattered the ^ vast distance ' and < arid wastes ' theory, 
as a satisfactory disposal of the unpleasant truths in- 
volved in the Bussian scheme of aggression, must be- 
clear enough now. We have seen that the last Imperial 
Ukase of Annexation has incorporated with the Bussian 
dominions the whole tract of the Tekke Turcoman 
country lying between the Caspian Sea and Afghanistan 
along the Persian frontier. We have seen the relations 
as they exist between Persia and Bussia, the former 
country being in truth as completely in the hands of 
the latter as Cashmere is in our own. We have seen 
that arrangements are now in progress to transfer the 
frontier post of Sarakhs to the keeping of a Bussian 
garrison, and the establishment of a large Bussian 
cantonment at Askabad is already an accomplished £act. 
So that all the material obstacles to the Bussian advance 
have been actually passed, and the Bussian base of 
operations, instead of being 2,000 miles from the theatre 
of action, has been practically brought close up to it. 
The picture of the Bussian invading force ' after having 
traversed the torrid wastes of Central Asia, and strug- 
gled through the perilous passes of Afghanistan,' ' con- 
fronted on the Indus by the British forces in one of the 
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strongest defensive positions in existence/ can now be 
seen to be purely fanciful. When the Bussians advance 
into Afghanistan they will do so at first as our enemies 
indeed, but as the Afghans' friends, and there will be no 
struggling through the perilous passes for them. There 
will be an easy march through Gabul for those who come 
to lead the avaricious and £a,natic Afghan to the plunder 
of India. The physical difficulties upon which so much 
reliance has been placed as checks to the ambition 
of Bussia are already things of the past, and pre- 
cisely at the very moment when her way is most clear 
and assured to her, we, to whom the perilous passes of 
Afghanistan, the gates of our dominion, have once been 
given by war, are content to abandon them, that all 
Asia may witness our dread of a collision and our renun- 
ciation of empire. It is impossible but that this most 
disastrous retrogression will bear its natural fruit. 
There is nothing new to add to the sketch drawn in this 
little volume, six years ago, since filled in by the events 
which have only too feiithfully followed the outlines 
there indicated. Gloomy as these shadows seemed 
projected over the near future, there was not then as 
now the darkness of an irremediable past. There was 
peril in the coming conflict visible enough, but not 
then the certain penalty of irreparable defeat. The 
advocates of retreat employ in argument the tactics 
they force upon our troops in the field. They shift 
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their ground with the expediency of the hour, t^hile 
Herat was but distantly menaced, then it was the key 
of India, and measures would be taken for its protec- 
tion at the proper time. Wait, we were told, till Herat 
is reaUy in jeopardy, and then England would come 
forward. Now the road is open to our rival, and Herat 
is already in the hands of a chief who has defeated a 
British force in a pitched battle. So Herat is now 
represented as a place of no real importance, and, in 
fitct, Bussian progress towards India is of the slightest 
local interest only. 

' It is in Europe that any difficulty arising between 
England and Bussia must be settled, and the representa- 
tion of the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg has 
fax more power to arrest Bussian aggression than armies 
at Herat.' This is the sort of fustian which finds favour 
in the eyes of British statesmen of the ^ masterly in- 
activity ' school, the truth being, as thoroughly under- 
stood at St. Petersburg, that England is wholly incom- 
petent to undertake a European war, and wholly averse 
to render herself competent to undertake it. In due 
course, therefore, Afghanistan must fall as helplessly 
into the grasp of Bussia as Khiva and Bokhara and 
Turkestan have fallen. Then we shall be assured that 
we must be thankful to have a civilised Power as our 
next neighbour, instead of a barbarous tribe of 
marauders. In the fulness of time Peshawar will 

z 
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become another Bucharest, and the system of disin- 
tegration, which practice has perfected against the 
Ottoman empire, will be put into force for the disrup- 
tion of our own. From some correspondence pub- 
lished recently in the English newspapers there appears 
to be an impression that General Skobeleff was only 
restrained from seizing Merv the other day by orders 
from St* Petersburg, issued as a concession to the 
English Government in return for the abandonment 
of Candahar and the policy of non-intervention in 
Afghanistan. On this the ' Novoye Vremya,' the lead- 
ing Bussian jotumal, remarks, ^ the English have broken 
faith, and though their troops have retired from Can- 
dahar, their gold and their agents are active in the 
country. Ayoub Khan has been opposed and will pro- 
bably be defeated by English money. Under such cir- 
cumstances Bussia must not hesitate to adopt frontiers 
which suit her in Central Asia, and English remon- 
strances, which are prompted only by a malicious desire 
to disquiet Bussia, will be unheeded.' 

This paragraph is an excellent illustration of the 
species of reasoning which will be adopted to justify 
Bussian aggression at any future period, and it shows 
well how utterly useless the course of shrinking back 
from the possibility of contact with Bussia is sure to 
prove as a means of avoiding future hostility. 

Those Englishmen who have been, and are still, 
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engaged — we will hope unconsciously — in beating down 
our defences, and forwarding our enemies' designs, 
wiU then learn that the ruin of a great nation can- 
not be accomplished without terrible suffering to its 
children. They will learn th^t the great processes 
which attend the growth, the maturity, and the decline 
of States, are still marked as ever, from time to time at 
certain stages, by that ebullition of physical violence 
which we csill war ; that in the struggles which thus 
ensue, the unprepared, the weak, and the slothful are 
overcome and perish, that the extirpation of the rela- 
tively feeble is accomplished in these days after the 
game dread fashion as of old in Amalek, as of yesterday 
in Bulgaria. They will learn that national antagonisms 
still continue strong, that national defence is still an 
alternative necessity to national extinction, that no 
'religion of amity' can save the over-matched, that 
resistance to aggression is still not simply justifiable 
but imperative. But they will have learned these 
truths all too late. 



/ . 
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L'ENVOL 

The traveller leaving the broad frozen deserts of Thibet 
to sterility and silence, on his road southward for this 
glowing, teeming peninsula of India, from whose 
* storehouses of the world' we English have for the 
past century drawn forth the streams of wealth whose 
price — tlie lives that have been paid for our enriching — 
we seem to have forgotten now, surmounts in his 
course range after range of mountains of which the 
height even of the easiest passes so far exceeds the 
limits at which any form of life can be permanently 
sustained, that his own footstep is the only source of 
sound not bom of the wind or the frost, the avalanche 
as it falls, or the rending of the glacier. No bird flies 
in that wintry air, no lichen stains the barren rock. 

Lifted in body above the habitable world, his thought 
too regards as from afar the mundane things that seem 
so small, dwarfed in the depths below him. The keen 
crags which pierce the spotless sheet wherewith their 
frowns and furrows are partly veiled, bear memories of 
an inscrutable past graven on their granite fiEicets, and, 
as he tries to read them, something of the truths they 
half reveal cannot but awake his imagination and touch 
his heart. 
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All that philosophy can learn or religion teach, bereft 
of their frippery the dogmas of the school and the pul- 
pit, the brevity and peril of life, the utter insignificance 
of the creature in the scheme of the Creation, the vanity 
of ambition and the mirage of hope, are plain to him 
as he stands fieicing them alone. But even while his 
step lingers, the quick grip of the frozen wind seems 
to seize and bind the struggling pulses in his veins, 
and the colossal grandeur of these monimients to the 
ages to overawe and still the efforts of the brain. He 
turns away that he may not perish, and his sight, wan- 
dering down an avenue of snowy peaks, is caught, ere it 
. can leap, as it were, over the edge of the world, by the 
glint like that of a shattered diamond that marks the 
last glacier in the view. 

As he passes downward through the cobalt vaults 
of the air the scene slowly changes, until at length from 
the vast portals of desolation he issues to the fragrance 
of the garden, the melody of loosened streams, the 
murmur of life, and the beauty of the earth. His foot 
is trammelled with flowers and his eyes entranced by 
colour. The rifts in the mountains oi;i either hand are 
shaded by cedars, and dark olive-hued forests cover the 
countless slopes from the edge of the steep scarped 
cliffs to the emerald border of the terraced meadows, 
down so deep and distant that the chalets perched 
beside them are but as grey specks on the ribbon that 
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enfolds itself green and winding up to yonder bend in 
the valley, and the purple of the hill that closes the 
vista. 

Filled with admiration that is kin to worship, and 
exulting in his life that may discern and own the 
delight, his unsated eyes rest on the blended tints 
till the picture can never be forgotten. It is then, as 
he prepares to resume his way, that he notes from one 
of the most distant and bluest glens in the landscape 
the swift uprising of great folded curves of sombre 
vapour, wreathed and swayed by the eddies of the 
wind. As from the burning of some great forest tract 
the dense spirals hurry forth, wave over wave, growing 
lighter as they untwist their coils in the upper air^ 
to the fancy of the observer the fair scene seems 
blurred by the grey hues that spread so fast, and the 
£giding of the brilliance of the woods and the fields 
mars the glory of the prospect, but now so perfect in 
loveliness. A little while, and a wisp of the seeming 
smoke is wafted across the valley towards him. Now, 
as bom of the instant, the-whole atmosphere is filled with 
filmy wings, and myi*iads upon myriads of locusts, 
thick as snow-flakes in a storm, sweep past below and 
above him with a glitter like the spray of a torrent, 
and with a rustle as of falling leaves. 

Is it possible that those thick dark volutes of smoke 
he watched issuing from the gorge an hour ago were 
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composed of these swarming sentient insects? They 
have power of volition, have eyes to see and muscles 
and wings to bear them from danger. Resting on the 
traveller's path so thickly that it seems as though 
he can take no step without crushing many, they rise 
as he nears them, and wing their way whither they 
will. 

Yet they obeyed but now the laws that sway the 
lifeless, the inorganic, atoms of vapour. Precisely as 
would move the inanimate particles of carbon in the 
current of air, so moved these living creatures. Yet 
each, locust of those many millions, as it rose on the 
wing, conscious of life, of its power of flight, and 
delighting in its strength, knew no law, save that of 
its own will to rejoice in the sunbeam, and to seek 
the food special for it. 

Even it, with the innumerable hosts of its fellows, 
seemed but as smoke, which is the sport of every 
lightest breeze that plays beneath the heavens. And it 
is thus that the courses of Empires are guided by as 
sure an influence as that which twines the curl of the 
vapour's wreath. 

Forth from the fertile places of the earth issue the 
armies and hordes of men, with the glitter of steel 
like the torrent's spray, and the rustle heard from afar 
as of forest leaves. They, too, stream like the snow-flakes 
of the storm, and are guided by the breath of a power 
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they do not know. They exult like the locusts in their 
strength and their will, and fly to seek their food where 
it is spread, and their prey in its haunts. And each 
wind from Heaven drives them whither it wilL 
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and F. H. Blackburae Daniell, M.D. 
a vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 
8vo. CIoth» price a4«. 

BUTLER (Alfred J.). 
Amaranth and Asphodel. 

Songs from the Greek Anthology.— 
I. Songs of the Love of Women. 
IL Songs of the Love of Nature. 
III. Songs of Death. IV. Sones of 
Hereafter. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ar. 

BYRNNB (E. Fairfax). 
Milicent. A Poem. Small 
crown 8vo. Qoth, price (a. 

CALDERON. 

Calderon's Dramas : The 

Wonder-Worldng Magician— life is 
a Dream— The Pnrvatory of St 
Patrick. Translated ^ Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo. 
Qoth, price zof. 

CANDLER (H.). 

The Groundwork of Belief. 

Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 71. 

CARPENTER (W. B.), M.D. 
The Principles of Mental 
Phyalology. With their Applica- 
tions to the Training and Discipline 
of the Mind, and Uie Study of tta 
Morbid ConditioDS. Illustrated. 
Fifth Edition. 8va Qoth, price im. 

CARPENTER (Dr. Philip P.). 
His Life and Work. Edited 

by his brother, Russell Lant Car- 
penter. With portrait and vignette. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 7f . tttL 

CAVALRY OFFICER. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 

Organisation, Ac. With Dia- 
grams DemySva Cloth, prioeiaf. 



CERVANTES. 
The Ingenious Knight Don 

?nizote de la Mancha. A New 
ranslation from the Orizinals of 
1605 and z6o8. By A. J. Duffield. 
With Notes. 3 vols, demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4zr. 

CHAPMAN (Hon. Mrs. B. W.). 
A Constant Heart. AStoiy. 

• vols. Cloth, gilt tops, price ia«. 

CHEYNB(Rev.T. K.). 
The Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Translated, with Critical Notes and 
Dissertations b^. Two vols., demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 95*. 

Children's To3rs, and some 

Elementary Lessons in General 
Knowledge whidi dieyteadi. Illns- 
trated. Oown8vo. Clod^ prices*. 

Clairaut^s Elements of 

Geometry. Translated by Dr. 
Kaines, with 145 figures. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price \i. f)d» 

CLARKE (Mary Cowden). 
Honey from the Weed. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price ^s, 

CLAYDEN (P.'W.). 
England under Lord Bea- 
conafield. The Political History of 
the Last Six Years, from the end of 
1873 to the beginning of 1880. Se« 
cond Edition. With Index, auKl 
Continuation to March, 1880. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price x6s. 

CLBRY (C), Lieut -Col. 
Minor Tactics, ^th 26 

MajM and Plans. Fifth and Revised 
Edition. DemySva Qoth, price i6s. 

CLODD (Edwaid), P.R.A.8. 
The Childhood of the 
World : a Simple Account of Man 
in Early Times. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price u. 

A Special Edition for Schools. 
Price u. 

The ChUdhood of Reli- 
gions. Indudittg a Simple Acooont 
of the Birth and Growth _^ Myths 
and L^ends. Third 
Crown 8va Ooth, price 51. 
A Special Edition for ~ 
Price \s, 6d, 



C. Kigan Paul ^ Co.*s PublimHans. 



CLODD (Edward), P.R.A.S.— 

continued, 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a 

brief Sketch of Jewish History to 
the Time of His Birth. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

COQHLAN 0- Cole), D.D. 
The Modem Pharisee and 

other Sermons. Edited by the 
Very Rev. A. H. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dubhn. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ^s. td. 

COLBRIDQB (Sara). 
Pretty Lessons in Verse 

for Good Children, with tome 
Lessons in Latin, in Sasy Rhrme. 
A New Edition. Illnstrated. Fcap. 
8va (^loth, price 3*. td. 

Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. 
With an Introductory Preface by the 
Riffht Hon. Lord Coleridge, of 
Ottery St. Mary. A New Edition. 
Illustrated. (>owa 8vo. doth, 
price It. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara 

Coleridgre. Edited by her Daughter. 
Cheap Edition. With one Portrait 
Qoth, price js. 6d. 
COLLINS (Mortimer). 
The Secret of Lonp^ Life. 

Small crown 8va Qoth, pnce ys. 6d. 

Inn of Strange Meetings, 
and other Poema. Oown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 5«. 
COLOMB (Colonel). 
The Cardinal Archbishop. 

A S|ianish Legend in twenty-nine 
Cancions. Snudl crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5X. 

CONNBLL (A. K.). 
Discontent and Danger in 
India. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price JS. 6d. 

CONWAY (Hugh). 

A Life's Idyfis. Small crown 

8vo. Qoth, price 3$. 6d, 
COOKB (Prof. 1. P.) 

Scientific Culture. Crown 

8vo. Qoth, price ts. 
COOPER (H. T.). 

The Art of Furnishing on 

Rational and Aathetic Prln- 

ciplea. New and Cheaper Edition. 

Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price is. 6d, 



COPP&B(Pran(oia). 
L'BziUe. Done into English 
Verse with the sanction of the Author 
by I. O. L. Crown 8vo. Vellum, 
price 5f . 

CORFIBLD (Prof.), M.D. 
Health. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6s, 

CORY (William). 
A Guide to Modem Eng- 
lish History. Part 1. MDCCCXV. 
— MDCCCXXX. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 
price 9f . 

COURTNEY (W.L.). 

The Metaphysics of John 
Stuart Mill. Crown 8vo. Cloih, 
price KS, 6d» 
COWAN (Rev. William). 
Poems : Chiefly Sacred, in- 
cluding Translations from some 
Ancient Latin Hymns. Fcap. 8to. 
Cloth, price 5r. 

COX (Rew. Sir O. W.), Bart. 
A History of Greece from 
the Eariiest Period to the end of the 
Persian War. New Edition. stoIs. 
Demy 8vo. Qoth, price 369. 

The M3rthology of the 
Aryan Nationa. New Edition. • 
▼ols. Demy 8vo. Qoth, price eSr. 

A General History of Greece 

from the Earliest Period to the Death 
of Alexander the Great^ with a sketch 
of the subsecment History Co the 
preaeoC timft New Edition. Qrown 
8vo. CHoth, price js. 6d, 

Tales of Ancient Greece. 

New Edition. Small crown 8vo 
Qoth, price 6s. 

School History of Greece. 

With Maps. New Edition. Fcap 
8vo. Qoth, price js, 6d, 

The Great Persian War 

from the Histories of Herodotus. 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, 
price 31. 6d. 

A Manual of M3rthology 

in the form of Question and Answer 
New Edition. Fcap. 8to. Qoth, 
price JS. 

An Introduction tb the 
Science of Comparative My- 
thology and FolK-Lore. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 9^. 
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cox (Rev. Sir O. AV.), Bart., 
M.A., and EUSTACE HIN- 
TON JONES. 

Popular Romances of the 

Middle Ages. Second Edidon in 
one volume. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 6f. 

COX (Rev. Samuel). 
ACommentaryonthe Book 

of Job. With a Tnuulation. Demy 
8vo. Cloth| price 15^. 

Salvator Mundi ; or, Is 

Christ the Saviour of all Men? Sixth 
Edidon. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5/. 

The Genesis of Evil, and 

other Sermons, mainly Expository. 
Second Edidon. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price (a. 

CRAUPURD(A. H.). 
Seeking for Light : Sermons. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5«. 

CRAVEN (Mra.). 

A Year's Meditations. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6f . 

CRAWPURD (Oswald). 
Portugal, Old and New. 

With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price i6f. 

CRESSWELL (Mrs. Q.). 

The King's Banner. Drama 
in Four Acts. Five Illustrations. 
4ta Qoth, price xor. ^d, 

CROZIER (John Seattle), M.B. 
The Religion of the Future. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price fa. 

DALTON (John Neale), M.A., 
R.N. 

Sermons to Naval Cadets. 

Preached on board H.M.S. "Bri- 
tannia." Second Edition. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 3*. Sd. 

D'ANVERS (N. R.). 

Parted. A Tale of Clouds 
and Sunshine. With 1 Illustrations. 
Extra Fcap. Svo. Clotn, price 3^ . td. 

Little Minnie's Troubles. 

An Everv-day Chronicle. With Four 
Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcap. Qoth, price 31. ftd. 



D*ANVERS (N. Ry-continued. 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the 

Tale of a Teirier. With ax lUustFa^ 
tions. x6au>. <^th, price 4«. 6d, 

Nanny's Adventures; or, 
the Tale of a (^oat. With xa Illas- 
trations. x6mo. Cloth, price 44. 6d, 

DAVIDSON (Rev. Samuel), D.O., 
LL.D. 

The New Testament, trans- 
lated from the Latest Greek 
Text of Tischendorf. A New and 
thoroujRhly Revised Editico. Post 
Sva Clotli, price xor. 6dL 

Canon of the Bible : Its 

Formation^ Histoiy, and Flactiia>- 
tions. Third Edition, revised and 
enlaiiB^ed. Small crown Sva (3oth, 
price 5«. 

DAVIES (O. Christopher). 

Rambles and Adventures 

of Oar School Field Club. With 
Four lUttstrationa. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 51. 

DAVIES (Rev. J. L.), M.A. 
Theology and Morality. 

Essajv on (Questions of Belief and 
Practice. Oown Sva Qoth, price 

•JM. 6d, 

DAVIES (T. Hart.). 

Catullus. Translated into 
English Verse. Oown Svo. Qeth, 
price 6s. 

DAWSON (Qeor^e), M.A. 

Prayers, with a Discourse 
on Prayer. Edited by his VHlk. 
Fifth Edition. Oown Svo. Price 6r. 

Sermons on Disputed 
Pointa and Special Occaalona. 
Edited by his ^fe. Third Edition. 
Oown Svo. Cloth, price 6$, 

Sermons on Daily Life and 

Duty. Edited by his Wife. Second 
Edition. Oown Sva Qoth, price 6s, 

DE L*HOSTB (Col. B. P.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 

Jarouaaeati. Tlranslated from the 
French of Engtee Pelletan. With a 
Frondniece. New Edition. Fo^k. 
Sva Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 



C. Kegan Paul <Sr* Co.'s Publications. 



DB REDCLIFPB (Viscount 
Stratford), P.C., K.O., O.C.B. 

Why am I a Christian? 

Fifth Editioo. Crown 8va doth, 
price jf. 

DB8PRBZ (Philip S.). 
Daniel and John; or, the 
Apocalypse of the Old and that of 
the New Testament. Demy 8vo« 
Cloth, price xa«. 

DE TOCQUBVILLB (A.). 

Correspondence and Con« 
versations of, with Nassau Wil- 
liam Senior, from 1834 to 1950. 
Edited by M. C M. Smipson. a 
Tola. Post Svo. Ooch, pxice au. 

DB VERB (Aubrey). 
Legends of the Saxon 

8aints« Small crown 8vo. (Hoth, 
pnoe fit* 

Alexander the Great. A 

Dramatic Poem. Small crown Sra 
Cloth, price 5«. 

The Infant Bridal, and 

other Poems. A New and En- 
larged Edition. Fcap. 8va doth, 
price ^t. 6d, 

The Legends of St. Patrick, 

and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo. Qoth, price 51. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

A Dramatic Poem. Large fcap. 8va 
Qoth, price sr. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern 

Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyrical. 
Fcap. Svo. Price 6s. 

The Pall of Rora, the 
Search after Proserpine, and 
other Poems, Meditative slnd LyricaL 
Fcap. Svo. Price 6f. 

DOBELL (Mrs. Horace). 
Ethelstone, Eveline, and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 6s. 

DOBSON (Austin). 
Vignettes in Rhjrme and 
Vers de SociA& Third Edition. 
Fcap. 8va Qoth, price sr. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By 

the Author of" Vignettes in Rhyme. 
Second Edition. Crown 8va 6r* 



Dorothy. A Country Story 
in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

DOWDEN (Edward), LL.D. 
Shakspere : a Critical Study 

of his Mind and Art Fifth Edition. 
Large post Sva Cloth, price xa*. 

Studies in Literature, 1789- 

1877. Large post Svo. aoth,pricexM. 

Poems. Seoond Edition. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 

DOWNTON (Rev. H.), M.A. 

H}rmns and Verses. On- 

ginal and Translated. Small crown 
Sva Cloth, price 3*. 6d, 

DRBWRY(Q. O.), M.D. 

The Cotnmon-Sense 
Management of the Stomach. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price af. 6d. 

DREWRY (O. O.), M.D^ and 
BARTLBTT (H. C), Ph.D., 
P.CS. 

Cup and Platter : or, Notes 
on Food and its Effects. New and 
cheaper Edition. Small 8va Cloth, 
price If. 6d, 

DRUMMOND (Miss). 

Tripps Buildings. A Study 
from Life, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown Svo. doth, price 3s. 6d^ 

DUFFIELD(A.J.). 

Don Quixote. His Critics 
and Commentators. With a Brief 
Account of the Minor Works of Mi- 
guel de Cervantes Saavedra, and a 
statement of the end and aim of the 
greatest of them all. A Handy Book 
tor General Readers. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 3X. 6d. 

DU MONCEL (Count). 

The Telephone, the Micro- 
phone, and the Phonograph, 
with 74 Illustrations. Small crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5«. 

DUTT (Toru). 
A Sheaf Gleaned in French 

Fields. New Edition, with Portrait. 
Demy Svo. Qoth, prioe lor. 6d. 
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DU VERNOIS (Col. von Verdy). 
Studies in leading Troops. 

An authorised and accurate Trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. J. T. 
Hildyard, 7xst Foot Parts 1. and 
II. DemySvo. Qoth, price 7*. 

BDBN (Frederick^ 

The Nile without a 

DragomaxL Second Edition. 

GrownSvo. Ooth, price 7«> ^ 
EDOEWORTH (P. Y.). 

Mathematical Psychics: an 

Essay on the Application of Mathe- 
matics to Social Science. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 7*. 6</. 

EDIS (Robert W.). 
Decoration and Furniture 
of Town Houses. A series of 
Cantor Lectures delivered before the 
Society of Arts, 1880. Amplified 
and enlarged, with 29 full-page Illus- 
trations and numerous sketches. 
Second Edition. Square 8vo. Cloth, 
price X2X. (itL 

EDMONDS (Herbert). 
WeU Spent Lives : a Series 
of Modem Biographies. Crown 8to 
Prices'. 

Educational Code of the 
Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the 
Decisions of the Common Provincial 
Law, and with those of Recent 
Legislation. Crown 8vo. CloCh, 
price s«. 6dL 

EDWARDS (Rev. Basil). 

Minor Chords; or, Songs 

for the Suffering: a Volume ol 
Vena. Fcap. 8va Qoth, price 
3». tJL ; paper, price a». 6/. 

ELLIOT (Lady Charlotte). 

Medusa and other Poems. 

Crown Sto. Qoth, price 6#. 

ELLIOTT (Bbeneser), The Corn- 
Law Rhymer. 

Poems. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua, a vols. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price i8<. 

ELSDALB (Henry). 

Studies in Tennyson's 
Idylla. Crown Svo. Qoth, price s** 



ELYOT (Sir Thomas). 
The Boke named the Go- 

uemour. Edited from the First Edi- 
tion of 1531 by Henry Herbert Ste- 
phen Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With Portraits of Sir Thomas and 
Lady Elyot, copied bv permission of 
her Majesty from Holbein's Original 
Drawings at Windsor Castle, a vols, 
fcap. 4to. Qoth, price 50*. 

Epic of Hades (The). 

By the author of " Songs of Two 
Worids." Twelfth Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. Cloth, price ^s. 6d. 
*«* Also an Illustrated Edition with 
seventeen full-page designs in pholo- 
mezzotint by Ubokcb R. Chapman. 
4to. Cloth,extra gilt leaves, price ajyr, 
and a Lsuf^ Paper Edition, with 
portrait, price xof. 6d. 

EVANS (Anne). 
Poems and Music. With 

Memorial Prefiicc by Ann Thackeray 
Ritchie. Laige crown Svo. Qoth, 
price js, 6d. 

EVANS (Mark). 

The Gospel of Home Life. 

Crown Svo. Cloth, price 4^ . 6d, 

The Story of our Father's 

Love, told to Children. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edition. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. Sva Cloth, 
price xs, 6d. 

A Book of Common Prayer 
and Worship for Household 
Use, compiled exclusively from the 
Holy Scriptures. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price xt. 

The King's Story Book. 

In three parts. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 

?rice xs. 6ti, each. 
,• Parts I. and II.,witheightjaius- 
trations and two Picture Maps, now 
ready. 

BX-CIVILIAN. 

Life in the Mofussil; or, 

aWlian life in Lower Bengal a 
vols. Large pott Sva Price i4«. 

FARQUHARSON (M.)l 

I. Blsie Dinsmore. Crown 
Sva Cloth, price jr. UL 



C. Kegan Paid 4* Co.^s Publications. 
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II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 

8vo. Cloth, price yt, td, 

III. Blsie'8 Holidays at 
Roselands. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price yt. 6d, 
PELKIN (H. M.). 

Technical Education in a 

Saxon Town. Published for the 
C'ty and Guildi of London Institute 
for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 

FIELD (Horace), B.A. Lend. 

The Ultimate Triumph of 
Christianity. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3f . 6d. 

FINN (the late James), M.R.A.S. 
Stirring Times ; or, Records 
from Jerusalem Consular Chronicles 
of Z853 to Z856. Edited and Com- 
pUed by his Widow. With a Preface 
Dy the Viscountess Strangpord. 
a vols. Demy 8vo. Price 30*. 

FLOREDICB(W. H.). 
A Month among the Mere 
Irish. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

Folkestone Ritual Case 

(The). The Argument, Proceediocs 
Jndgmen^ and Report, revised oy 
the several Counsel engaged. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price a^r. 

FORMBY (Rev. Henry). 
Ancient Rome and its Con- 
nection with the Christian Re- 
ligion : an Outline of the History of 
the City from its First Foundation 
down to the Erection of the Chair 
of Sl Peter, A.D. 43-47. With 
numerous Illustrations of Andeat 
Monuments. Sculpture, and Coinage, 
and of the Antiquities of the Chris- 
tian Catacombs. Royal 4to. Cloth 
extra, price 5or. Roxburgh, half- 
morocco, price 5ax. 6d. 

FOWLS (Rev. T. W.), M.A. 
The Reconciliation of Re- 
ligion and Science. Being Essays 
on Immortality, Insjpiration, Mirsi- 
cles, and the Being 01 Christ. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 10*. 6d. 

The Divine Legation of 
Christ. Oown8vo. Qothi price yf. 



FRA8BR (Donald). 

Exchange Tables of Ster- 
ling and Indian Rupee Cur- 
rency , upon a new and exten<ied sys- 
tem, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and at Rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from xx. 9^. to 
af. 3</. yet Rupee. Royal 8va 
Qoth, pnce xor. (So. 

FRISWELL (J. Hain). 

The Better Self. Essays for 
Home Life. Oown 8vo. Cloth, 
price df. 

One of Two; or, A Left- 
Handed Bride. With a Pkontia- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 3*. 6d, 

GARDINER (Samuel R.)andJ. 
BASS MULrLlNGBR, M.A. 
Introduction to the Study 
of Bngliah Hiatory. Large crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 9«. 

GARDNER (J.), M.D. 
Longevity: The Means of 
Prolonging Life after Middle 
Age. Fourth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 4«. 

GARRBTT (B.). 
By Still Waters. A Story 
for Quiet Hours. With Seven Illns- 
txations. Crown 8va Qoth, price 6r. 

GEBLER (XariVon). 
Galileo Galilei and the 
Roman Curia, from Authentic 
Sources. TransUted with the sanc- 
tion of the Author, by Mrs. GBoacs 
Sturgb. Demy 8vo. Gloth, price i%s, 

GBDDE8 (Jamea). 
History of the Administra- 
tion of John de Witt, Grand Pen- 
sionary of Holland. Vol. I. 1693 — 
1654. Demy 8to., with Portrait 
Qoth, price X5«. 

GEORGE (HenryV 
Progress and Poverty. An 

Inquiry into the Cause of Industrial 
Dein-esstons and of Increase of Want 
with Increase of Wealth. The Re- 
medy. Post 8vo. Qoth, price js. <W. 

GILBERT (Mra.). 

Autobiography and other 

Memorials. Edited by Joalah 
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GILBERT (Vln.y^oHtsMMJ. 

Gilbert. Third Edition. With Por- 
tndt and tevtval Wood Engntvings. 
Crowo 8va Cloth, pric* js. 6d. 

GLOVER (F.), M.A. 
Exempla Latina. A First 

Construing Book with Short Notes, 
Lexicon, and an Introduction to the 
Analysis of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price v. 

GODWIN (WillUm). 
William Godwin: His 
Prienda and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. 
By C Kesan PauL a vols. Demy 
8va Clotb, price a8«. 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essavs never 
before published. Edited, with a 
Preface, by C Kegan PauL Crown 
8vo. Cloui, price yt. 6d. 

GOETZB (Capt. A. van). 
Operations of the Gennan 
Engineers during the War of 
Z870-X87X. Published by Authonty, 
and in accordance with Official Docu- 
ments. Translated from the Gennan 
by Colonel G. Graham, V.C, CB., 
R.E. With 6 large Maps. Demy 
8va Cloth, price 3x«. 

GOLDS M I D (Sir F raocis H enry). 

Memoir of. With Portrait 
Crown 8to. Cloth, price 5*. 

QOODENOUGH (Commodors J. 
G.), R.N., C.B.,C.M.G. 

Memoir of, with Extracts from 
his Liters andjotunala. Edited by 
his Widow. With Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Sqnare 8to. Qoth, 5«. 

*«* Also a Library Edition with 
Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel En- 
graTed Portrait. Square post 8vo. 
Qoth, price x^, 
GOSSB (Edmund W.). 

Studies in the Literature of 

Northern Europe. WithaFrontis- 
«ece derigned and etched by Alma 
Tadema. Large post 8vo. Qoth, 
price i*». 

New Poems. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 7T. 6d. 



GOULD (Rey. 8. Baring), M.A. 
Germany, Present and Past. 
9 Vols. Demy 8vo. Qoth, price six. 
The Vicar of Morwenstow: 

a Memoir of the Rer. R. S. Hawker. 
With PoitraiL Third Edition, re- 
Ttsed. Square post 8 va Qoth,iof.6^ 

GRAHAM CWilliam), M.A. 
The Creed of Science : Re- 
ligious, Moral, and Social. Demy 
8yo. Cloth, price lax. 

GREENOUGH (Mrs. Richard). 
Mary Magdalene : A Poem. 
Large post 8vo. Parchment antique, 
price 6s. 

GRIFFITH (Thomas), A.M. 
The Gospel of tne Divine 

Life. A Study of the Fourth Evan- 
gelist. Demy 8to. Cloth, price i^r. 

GRIMLEY (Rev. H. N.), M.A. 
Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly 
on the Spiritual Body, the Unsbkn 
World, and the Divinb Humanity. 
Sroond Edition. Oown Zro. Qoth, 
price 6f . 

GRUNER(M. L.). 

Studies of Blast Furnace 

Phenomena. Translated by L D. 
6. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 
8va Qoth, price js. 6d, 

GU RNEY (Rev. Archer). 
Words of Faith and Cheer. 
A Mission of Instmctioa and Sugges- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6r. 

Gwen : A Drama in Mono- 
logue. By the Author of the " Epic 
of Hades. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Qoth, price $g. 

HABCKEL (Prof. ErastX 
The History of Creation. 

Translation revised by P ro f es s or S. 
Ray Lankester, M.A.. F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical 
Trees of the yuious groups of both 
plants and snimaln. a vols. Second 
Edition. Post 8va Qoth, price ja*. 

The Histdry of the Evolu- 
tion of Man. With nnmennu Il- 
lustrations, a vols. Large pott 8yo. 
Cloth, price 3af . 

Freedom in Science and 
Teaching. From the Ocmuui ef 
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HAECKEL (Prof. Ernst) -^^m- 
tinutd* 

Ernst Haeckelp with a Prefatonr 
Note by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5/. 

HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
Sister Dora: a Biography. 

By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men. 
A Book for Soldiers and Sailors, By 
the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. 
L. Stevenson. 

Travels with a Donkey. By 
R. L. Stevenson. 

A Nook in the Apennines. 
By Leader Scott. 

Notes of Travel. Being 

Extracts from the Journals of Count 
Von Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By 

Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected 
and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love from Shake- 
speare to Tennyson. Selected 
and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By Frede* 
rick Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet 
Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

Halleck's International 

Law; or. Rules Regulating the 
Intercourse of States in Peace and 
War. A New Edition, revised, with 
Notes and Cases. By Sir Sherston 
Baker, Bart, a roh. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 38^. 

HARDY (Thomas). 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. New 

EditicMi. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

The Return of the Native. 

New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo. Qoth, price 6f. 

HARRISON (Lieut.-Col. R.). 
The Officer's Memoran- 
dum Book for Peace and War. 
Third Edition. Oblong 3amo. roan, 
with pencil, price 3«. 6tf. 



HARTINQTON (The Right Hon. 
the Marquis of), M.P. 
Election Speeches in 1879 
and 1880. With Address to the 
Ejectors of North-East Lancashire. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6<jf. 

HAWEIS (Rev. H. R.), M.A. 
Arrows in the Air. Crown 
8vo. Second Edition. Cloth, pric«tif. 
Current Coin. Mate^rialism — 
The Devil — Crime— Drunkenness — 
Pauperism — Emotion — Recreati(»— 
The Sabbath. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. Qoth, price 6f. 

Speech in Season. Fourth 

Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 91. 

Thoughts for the Times. 

Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
price 71. 6</. 

Unsectarian Family 

Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. Sva Cloth, price u. 6d, 

HAWKER (Robert Stephen). 
The Poetical Works of. 

Now first collected and arranged 
with a prefatory notice by J. G. 
(Godwin. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 
(Hoth, price z»r. 

HAWKINS (Edwards Comer- 
ford). 

Spirit and Form. Sermons 

preached in the parish church of 
Leatherhead. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
pnce 6x. 

HAWTREY (Edward M.). 
Corydalis. A Story of the 
Sicilian Eicpedition. Small crown 
Svo. Qoth, price y. td, 

HAYES (A. H.). 
New Colorado and the 
Santa Ptf Trail. With map and 
60 Illustrations. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 91. 

HEIDENHAIN (Rudolf), M.D. 
Animal Magnetism. Physi- 
ological Observations. Translated 
from the Fourth (German Edition, 
by L. C. Wooldridge. With a Pre- 
face by G. R. Romanes, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price ax. 6dl 

HELLWALD (Baron F. vonX 
The R«s8ian8 in Central 

Asia. A Critical Examination, 
down to the present time, of the 
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HBLLWALD (Baron F. von>- 



G«c«np]iT and History of Central 
Asia. Trantlatod bv LieuL-CoL 
Theodore Winpnan, LL.B. Large 



pott Svo. With Map. Cloth, 
price i3«. 
HBLVIQ (Major H.). _ 

The Operations of the Ba- 
varian Annv Corp*. Translated 
hr Captain C S. Schwabe. With 
Vive large Maps. In a vols. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price 341. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. 

The Battalion, price i «. Vol. II. Thj 
Rqpment and Brigade, price lor. 6d, 
Translated from the (ypnnan by Col. 
Sir Lamley Graham. With numerous 
Diagrams. Demy Svo. C^th. 

HBRPORD (Brooke). 
The Story of ReUgion m 
Bngland. A Book for Young Folk. 
0)wn Svo. Qeth, price 51. 

HINTON (Jamea). 
Life and Letters of. Edited 

by Ellice Hopkins, with an Introduc- 
tion by Sir W, W. Gull, Bart., and 
Portrait engra^^ on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, S«. td. 

Chapters on the Art of 
Thinking, and other Baaasra. 
With an Introduction by Shadworth 
Hodgson. Edited by C. H. Hinton. 
Oown Svo. Qoth, price 8«. 6d. 

The Place of the Physician. 

To which is added Essays on thb 
Law op Human Lipb, and on tub 
Rblation bbtwbbn Organic and 
Inorganic Worlds. Second Edi- 
tion. (irownSva Qoth, price 3X. 6</. 

Physiology for Practical 

Uae. By various Writers. With <o 
Illustrations. Third and cheaper edi- 
tion. (>own Svo. Cloth, price 51. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the 
Mcmbrana Tympanl. With De- 
scriptiveText. Post Svo. Price ;C66«. 

The Questions of Aural 

Surgery. With Illustrations, a vols. 
Poet Sva Qoth, price xax. 6d. 

The Mystery of Pain. 

New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth 
limp, !«. 



HOCKLBY(W. B.)l 

Tales of the Zenana; or, 

A Nuwab's Leisure Hoars. Bv the 
Author of "PandurangHari." With 
a IVeface bv Lord Stuiley of Alder- 
ley, a vou. Crown Svo. Qoth, 
pnce azx. 

Pandurang Hari; or. Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ego. With 
a Preface hf Sir H. BarUe E. 
Frere, G. C. S. L, Ac New and 
Cheaper Edition. Oown Sva Qoth, 
price 6$. 

UOFFBAUBR (Capt.). 
The German Artillery in 
the Battlea near Meta. Based 
on the official reports of the (jerman 
Artillery. Translated by Opt. E. 
O. Hon'ist. With Map and Plans. 
Demy Sva Qoih, price au. 

HOLMES (B. Q. A.). 
Poems. First and Second Se- 
ries. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price5X.each. 

HOOPER (Mary). 
Little Dinners: How to 
Serve them with Elegance and 
Bconomy. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown Sva (3oth, price 5«. 

•Cookery for Invalids, Per- 
sona of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. Crown Sva Cloth, pcka 
3f.6d. 

Every -Day Meals. Bdng 

Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sup- 
per. Second Edition. Crown Sva 
Qoth, price 5^ . 

HOOPER (Mrs. O.). 
The House of Raby. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown Sva Qoth, 
price y, 6d. 

HOPKINS (BUice). 
Life and Letters of James 

Hinton, with an Introduction by Sir 
W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait en- 
graved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
Second Edition. Crown Sva Qoth 
price S«. 6d. 

HOPKINS (M.). 

The Port of Refuge; or. 

Counsel and Aid to Shipmasters in 
Difficulty. Doubt, or Distress. Crown 
Svo. Second and Revised Edition. 
Qoth, price 6$. 
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HORNER (The Misses). 
Walks in Florence. A New 

and thoroughly Revised Edition, a 
vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With 
Illustrations. 

Vol. I.— Churches, StreeU, and 
Palaces, xos.td. Vol. II.— PuhUc 
Galleries and Museums. 51. 

Household Readings on 

Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8va Cloth, price y. 6d. 

HULL (Edmund C. P.). 
The Bnropean in India. 

With a Medical Guidb for Anglo- 
Indians. By R. R. S. Mair. M.D., 
F. R.C. S. E. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Post 8va Cloth, 
price 6«. 

HUTCHISON (LIeut..Col. P. JA 
and Capt.Q. H. MACGREGOR. 

Military Sketching and Re- 
connaissance. With Fifteen Plates. 
Second edition. Small 8vo. Cloth, 
prinedf. 

llie first Volume of M ilitary Hand- 
books forRegimental Officers. Edited 
by Lieut.-Col.C. B. Brackbnbuky, 
R.A.« A.A.G. 

HUTTON (Arthur), M.A. 
The Anglican Ministry. Its 

Nature and Value in relation to the 
Catholic Priesthood. With a Pre- 
face by his Eminence Cardinal New- 
man. DemySvo. Cloth, price 14J. 

INCHBOLDO' W.). 

Annus Amoris. Sonnets. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 41. 6d, 
INOELOW (Jean). 

Off the Skelligs. A Novel. 

With Frontispiece. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price (a. 

The Little Wonder-horn. 

A Second Series of ** Stories Told to 
a Child." With Fifteen Illustrations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, price ar. 6d. 

Indian Bishoprics. By an 

Indian Churchman. Demy 8vo. 6d, 

International Scientific 
Series (The). 

I. Forma of Water : A Fami- 
liar Exposition of the Origin and 
Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. 
TyndaU, LL.D., F.R.S. ^ With as 
Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5/. 



International Scientific 
Series (The)--<m/fifMf^. 

XI. Physica and Politica ; or, 
Thouf^hts on the Application of the 
Principles of '* Natural Selection" 
and "Inheritance" to Political So 
ciety. By Walter Bagehot Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8va Qoth, price 4«. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, 
M.D., &c. With numerous Illus- 
tratioQS. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body: The Theo- 
ries of their Relation. By Alexandei 
Bain, LL.D.' With Four lUustra- 
tions. Tenth Edition. Oown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 4f . 

V. The Study of Sociology. 
By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Ootk, price 5/. 

VI. On the Conservation of 
Energy. By Balfour Stewart, 
LL.D., &c. With 14 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or. 
Walking, Swimmii«, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigzew, M.D., &c. With 
X30 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Mandsley, 
M.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 51. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By 
Professor J- P. Cooke. With 31 Illus- 
trations. Tifih Edition. Crown 8 vo. 
Cloth, price 5X. 

X. The Science of Law. By 
Prof. Sheldon Amos. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 5«. 

XI. Animal Mechanism. A 
Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Prof. E. J. Marey. 
With X17 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5; . 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent 
and Darwinism. By Prof. Chsca 
Schmidt. With 96 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5*. 

XIII. The Historv of the Con- 
flict between Religion and Set- 
ence. By J. W. Draper, M.D., 
LL.D. Fifteenth Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5^. 
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International Scientific 
Series ( The)— <o/Uin$ieti, 

XIV. Fungi; their Nature, In- 
flaences. Uses, &c By M. C 
Cooke, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. 
M. J. Berkeley, F.L.S. With nume- 
rous lUustrationi. Second Edition. 
Crown 8va Qoth, price $*• 

XV. The Chemical Effects of 
Light and Photography. By Dr. 
Hermann VogeL With zoo Illustnu 
tions. Third and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price ^t. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of 
Language. By Prof. William 
Dwight Whitney. - Thinl Edition 
Crown 8va Cloth, price ss. 

XVII. Money and the Mecha- 
niam of Exchange. By W. Stan- 
ley Jevons, F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Eva Cloth, price 51. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light : 
With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. 
With z88 Illustrations and a Uble of 
Spectra in Chromo - lithography. 
Third Edition. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price sx. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and 
Messmates. By M. Van Beneden. 
With 83 Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Orown 8va Cloth, price 51. 

XX. Fermentation. By Prof. 
Schatienbereer. With a8 Illustra- 
tions. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price ex. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. 
By Prof. Bernstein. With 91 lUus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in 
its Relation to Music. By Prof. 
Pietro Blasema. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 51. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum 
A nalysis. By J . Norman Lockyer. 
F.R.S. With SIX photographic Il- 
lustrations of Spectra, and numerous 
engravings^ oit wood. Crown 8vo. 
Second Edition. Cloth, price dx. 6d. 

XXIV. A History of the Growth 
of the Steam Engine. By Prof. 
R. H. Thurston, with numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

XXV. Education as a Science. 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5x. 



International Scientific 
Series {Tht)— continued. 

XXVI. The Human Species. 
By Prof. A. de Quatrefages. Third 
Edition. Crown 8va Qo^, price jx. 

XXVII. Modem Chromatics. 
With Applications to Art and Indus- 
try^ by Ogden N. Rood. Second 
Edition, with 130 orisinal Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Prof. T. H. Huxley. Third ttfition. 
Witheifhty-twc Illustrations. Oown 

8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

XXIX. The Brain as an 0»an 
of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian. 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

5 rice 5x. 
[XX. The Atomic Theory. By 
Prof. Ad. Wurtz. Translated by 
E. Clemin-Shaw. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions 
of Existence as they affect Ani- 
mal Life. By Karl Semper. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price v. 

XXXII. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal Second Edition, with 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

5 rice V. 
:XXIII. Si^ht: an Exposition 
of the Principles of Monocular 
and Binocular Vision. By Joseph 
Lc Conte, LL.D. With 132 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

XXXIV. Illusions: A Psycho- 
logical Study. By James Sully. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, pnce 5*. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : What they 
are and What they Teach. By 
Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 9a 
Illustrations on Wood. Crown Bvo. 
Cloth, price 5J. 

JENKINS (E.) and RAYMOND 
O.). 
The Architect's Legal 

Handbook. Third Edition Re- 
vised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6x. 
JENKINS (Rev. R. C), M.A. 
The Privilege of Peter and 

the Claims of the Roman Church 
confronted with the Scriptures, the 
Councils, and the Testimony of the 
Popes themselves. Fcap.Svo. Cloth, 
price 3X. 6d. 
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JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaaghan). 
Rahel : }ier Life and Let- 
ters.^ Widi a Portnut from the 
Painting bv Daflinger. Square poet 
8vo. Qotn, price js. 6tL 

Jeroveam*8 Wife and other 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 

JOEL (L). 
A Consul's Manual and 

Shipowner's and Shipmaster's Prac- 
tical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad . With Definitions of Nauti- 
cal, Mercantile, and Legal Terms; 
a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in 
English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. Tables of the Money, 
Weights, and Measures of the Prin- 
cipal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards : 
and Forms of Consular and Notarial 
Acts. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price lax. 

JOHNSON (Vir^rinia W.). 
The Catskill Mountains. 

Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 
Cloth, price 5f. 

JOHNSTONE (C. P.), M.A. 
Historical Abstracts. Being 

Outlines of the History of some of 
the less-known States of Europe. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price js. 6d. 

JONES (Lucy). 
Puddings and Sweets. Being 

Three Hundred and Sixty-Five 
RecetpCs approved by Experience. 
Crown 8vo., price u. 6d, 

JOYCE (P. W.}, LL.D., &c. 
Old Celtic Romances. 

Translated from the^ Gaelic by. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 7^. 6d. 

KAUPMANN (Rev. M.), B.A. 
Utopias; or, Schemes of 
Socifd Improvement, from Sir 
Thomas More to Karl Marx. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5«. 

Socialism: Its Natuie, its 

Dangers, and its Remedies con- 
sidered. Crown 8vo. Cloth,price futd, 

KAY (Joseph), M.A., Q.C. 
Free Trade in Land. 

Edited bv his Widow. With Preface 
bv the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M. P. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price St. 



KENT (Carole). 
Carona Catholica ad Petri 
•uccesBoria Pedes Oblata. De 
Summi Pontificis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumptione Epiggramma. In Quin- 
quaginta Linguts. Fcap. 4ta Cloth, 
price Z5X. 

KER (David). 

The Boy Slave in Bokhara. 

A Taleof Central Asia. With Illustra. 
tions. Crown 8 vo. Cloth, price 3«. td. 

The Wild Horseman of 

the Pampas. ^ Illustrated. Oown 
8vo. Qotn, price y, 6d. 

KERNER (Dr. A.), Professor of 
Botany in the University of 
Innsbruck. 

Flowers and their Unbidden 

Quests. Translation edited by W. 
Oglb. M.A^ M.D., and a prefatory 
letter by C. Darwin, f .R. S. With Il- 
lustrations. Sq.8yo. Qoth, price 9^. 

KIDD (Joseph), M.D. 

The Xaws of Therapeutics, 

or, the Science and Art of Medicine. 
Second Edition. Oown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

KIN AH AN (G. Henry),M.R.I.A.. 
&e., of her Mi^esty^s Qeological 
Survey. 
Manual of the Geology of 

Ireland. With 8 Plates, a6 Wood- 
cuts, and a Map of Ireland, geologi- 
cally coloured. Square 8vo. Qoth, 
price 15*. 

KING (Mrs. Hamilton). 
The Disciples. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Portraut ^ and Notes. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price jx. 61L 

Aspromonte, and other 

Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8va Qoth, price fr. 6d. 

KING (Edward). 
Echoes from the Orient. 

With Miscellaneous Poems. Small 
crown Qvo. Cloth, price y. 6d. 

KING8LEY (Charles), M.A. 
Letters and Memories of 

his Life. Edited by his Wipb. 
With 8 Steel engraved Portraits and 
numerous Illustrations on Wood, and 
a Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
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KINQSLEY (Charles), M.A.— 

Thirteenth Edition, s vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price sfif. 

%* Also the ninth Cabinet Edition 
in 9 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

13X. 

All Saints' Day and other 
Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 7X. 6d. 
True Words for Brave 

Men: a Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 9f . td, 

KNIGHT (Professor W.). 

Studies in Philosophy and 
Literature. Large post 8 vo. Cloth, 
price js. 6d. 

KNOX (Alexander A.). 
The New Playground : or, 
Wanderingfs in Al^^eria. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, pncc ios. 6d. 

LACORDAIRE (Rev. P^re). 
Life: Conferences delivered 
at Toulouse. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo.Cloth,price3X.6<^. 

LAIRD-CLOWES (W.). 
Love's Rebellion : a Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 

LAMONT (Martha MacDonald). 
The Gladiator : A Life under 
the Roman Empire in the beginning 
of the Third Century. With four 
Illustrations by H. Kf . Paget. Extra 
fcan. 8vo. Cloth, price 3«. td, 

LANG (A.). 
XXXII Ballades in Blue 
China. Elzevir. 8vo. Parchment, 
price ST. 

LAYMAN N (Capt.). 
The Frontal Attack of 

Infantry. Translated by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price or. 6d. 

LEANDER (Richard). 
Fantastic Stories. Trans- 
lated fronir the German by Paulina 
B. GranviUe. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations b;^ M. £. Fraser-Tytler. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 55. 

LEE (Rev. P. G.), D.C.L. 
The Other World; or, 

Glimpses of the Supernatural, a vols. 
A New Edition, (^rown 8vo. Cloth, 
price x^f. 



LEE (Holme). 
Her Title of Honour. A 

Book for Girls. New Edition. With 
a Frontispiece. Oown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5«. 

LEIGH (Arran and Isla). 
Bellerophon. Small crown 

8vo. Cloth, price $s. 
LEIGHTON (Robert). 
Records and other Poems. 

With Portrait. Small crown 8vo. 
Qoth, price 7X. 6d. 

LEWIS (Edvirard Dillon). 
A Draft Code of Criminal 
Law and Procedure. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 3i«. 

LEWIS (Mary A.). 
A Rat with Three Tales. 

New and cheaper edition. With 
Four Illustrations by Cathenne F. 
Frere. Crown 8 vo. Qoth, price 3*. 6d. 

LINpSAY(W. Lauder), M.D..&C. 
Mind in the Lower Animals 
in Health and Disease. 9 vols. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 32*. 

LLOYD (Francis) and Charles 
Tebbitt. 

Extension of Empire Weak- 
ness? Deficits Ruin? With a 
Practical Scheme for the Reconstruc- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 3;. 6d. 

LOCKER (P.). 
London Lyrics. A New and 

Revised Edition, with Additions and 
a Portrait of the Author. Cro«m8vo. 
Cloth, elegant, price 6s. 

LOKI. 
The New Werther. Small 

crown 8vo. Cloth, price af. (kL 
LORIMER (Peter), D.D. 
John Knox and the Church 
of En^^land : His Work in her PuipU, 
and his Influence upon her Liturgy, 
Articles, and Parties. Demy Bvo. 
Cloth, price I or. 

John Wiclif and his 

English Precursors, by Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. Translated from 
the German, Mrith additional Notes, 
s vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price «i«. 

Love*s Gamut and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price y. 6d. 
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Love Sonnets of Proteus. 

With frontispiece by the Author. 
Elzevir 8vo. Cloth, price 5c. 

LOWNDES (Henry). 
Poems and Translations. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f. 

LUMSDEN (Lieut.-Pol. H. W.). 
Beowulf. An Old English 
Poem. Translated into modem 
rhymes. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5«. 

MAC CLINTOCK (L.). . 
Sir Spangle and the Dingy 

Hen. Illustrated. Square crown 
8vo., price u. 6(/. 

MACDONALD (O.). 
Malcolm. With Portrait ot 
the Author engraved on Steel. Fotuth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Price 6f. 

The Marquis of Lossie. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f . 

St. George and St. Michael. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6if. 

MACKENNA (S. J.). 
Plucky Fellows. A Book 

for Boys. ^ With Six Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3X. dd. 

At Schoo) with an Old 

Dragoon. With Six Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 5X. 
If ACLACHLAN (Mrs.). 
Notes and Extracts on 
Everlasting^ Puoishment and 
Eternal Life, according to 
Literal Interpretatioa. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3;. td. 

MACLEAN (Charles Donald). 
Latin and Greek Verse 
Translations. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price %s. 

MACNAUOHT (Rev. John). 
Coena Domini: An Essay 

on the Lord's Supper, its Primi- 
tive Institution, Apostolic Uses, 
and Subsequent History. Demy 
8va Cloth, price 14^. 

MAGNUS (Mrs.). 
About the Jews since Bible 

Times. From the Babylonian exile 
till the Engli&h Exodus. Small 
crown 8vo. (Jloth, price 5«. 



MAGNU880N (Birikr), M.A., 
and PALM£R(E.H.), M.A. 

iohan Ludvig Runeberg's 
yrical Songs, Idylls and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price 54. 

MAIR (R. 8.), M.D., P.R.C.8.E. 
The Medical Guide for 

Anglo- Indiana. Being a Compen- 
dium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation 
and R^;ulation of Health. With a 
Supplement on the Management of 
Children in India. Second Edition. 
Oown8vo. Limp cloth, price 3x. 6</. 

MALDEN (H. E. and B. E.) 
Princes and Princesses. 

Illustrated. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price ax. ftd. 

MANNING (His Eminence Car- 
dinal). 

The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Oown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5«. 

Marie Antoinette : a Drama. 

Small crown 8vo. Qoth, price 5^. 

MARKHAM (Capt. Albert Hast- 
ings), R.N. 

The Great Frozen Sea. A 

Personal Narrative of the Voyage of 
the "Alert" during the Arctic Ex- 
pedition of 1875-6. With six full- 
page Illustrations, two Maps, and 
twenty-seven Woodcuts. Fourth 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 6r. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : 

beinz the Voyage of the " Isbjom " 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 
xo Illustrations. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price xdf. 

MARTI NEAU (Gertrude). 
Outline Lessons on 
Morals. Small crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 3^ . dd. 

Master Bobby : a Tale. By 
the Author of "Christina North.** 
With Illustrations by E. H. Bell. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price -^.td. 

MASTERMAN (J.). 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 

With a Frontispiece. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 34. 6^. 
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McGRATH (Terence). 

Pictures from Ireland. New 
and cheaper edition. Crown 8va 
Clolh, price u. 

MEREDITH (Qeorffe). 
The Egoist. A Comedy in Nar- 
rative. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

*«* Also a Cheaper Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6«. 

The Ordeal of Richard Fe- 

verel. A History of Father and Son. 
In one vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price (a. 

If ERRITT (Henry). 

Art - Criticism and Ro- 
mance. With Recollections, and 
Twenty-three Illustrations in eau' 
forUt by Anna Lea Merritt. Two 
vols. Large post 8va Qoth, 25;. 

MIDDLETON (The LadyX 

Ballads. Square l6mo. Cloth, 
price 3^ . dd, 

MILLER (Edward). 
The History and Doctrines 

of Irvinfiaxn ; or, the so-called Ca- 
tholic and Apostolic Church. « vols. 
Large post 8vo. Cloth, price 95^. 

The Church in Relation to 
the State. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 

MILNE (James). 
Tables of Exchange for the 

Conversion of Sterling Money into 
Indian and Ceylon Currency, at 
Rates from zx. 8</. to^ ax. 3^. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price ^^ as, 

MINCHIN a* O*)- 
Bulgaria since the War. 

Notes of a Tour in the Autumn of 
1879. Small crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 3*. M. 

MOCKLER (E.). 

A Grammar of the Baloo- 
chee Language, as it b spoken in 
Makran (Ancient Gedrosia;. in the 
Penia^Arabic and Roman chaxacters. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth« price 5X. 



MOFFAT (Robert Scott). 

The Economy of Consump- 
tion; an Omitted Chapter in Political 
Economy^ with special reference to 
the Questions of Commercial Crises 
and the Policy of Trades Unions; 
and with Reviews of the Theories of 
Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. S. MiU, 
Fawcett, &c. Demy 8va Cloth, 
price zSx. 

The Principles of a Time 
Policy : being an Exposition of a 
Method of Settling Disputes between 
Emjployers and Employed in resard 
to Time and Wa^es, by a simple Pro- 
cess of Mercantile Barter, without 
recourse to Strikes or^ Locks-out. 
Demy Svo. Qoth, price js. 6d, 

Monmouth: A Drama, of which 
the Outline is Historical. Dedicated 
by permission to Mr. Henry Irving. 
Small crown Svo. Qoth, price 5X. 

MOORE (Mrs. Bloomfield). 
Gondaline's Lesson. The 

Warden's Tale, Stories for Children, 
and other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5X. 

MORELL (J. R.). 

Euclid Simplified in Me- 
thod and Language. Being a 
Manual of Geometry. Compiled from 
the most important* Frencn Works, 
approved by the University of Paris 
and the Minister of Pubbc Instnio- 
tion. Fcap. Svo. Qoth, price sf. 6d^ 

MORICE (Rev. P. D.), M.A. 
The Olympian and Pythian 

Odes of Pindar. A New Transla^ 
tion in English Verse. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price IS. 6d, 

MORSE (E. S.), Ph.D. 

First Book of Zoology. 

With numerous Illustrations. New 
and cheaper edi^n. Crown Svo. 
Cloth, price u. 6^ 

MORSHEAD (E. D. A.) 
The House of Atreus. 

Being the Agamemnon Libation- 
Bearers and Furies of .^^chylus 
Translated into English Verse. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 7*. 

MORTERRA(Pelix). 
The Legend of AUandale, 

and other Poems. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price dr. *^j:^:^i 
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MUNRO (Major-Qen. Sir Tho- 
mas), K.C.B., Governor of 
Madras. 
Selections from His 

Minutes, and other Official Writings. 
Edited, with an Introductory Me- 
moir, by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.1.,C.I.E. Two vols. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price 3ar. 

NAAKB (J. T.). 

Slavonic Fairy Tales. 

From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 
Bohemian Sources. WiUi Four Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Qoth, price ^r. 

NADEN (Constance W.). 
Songs and Sonnets of 
Spring-Time. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5*. 

NBWMAN (J. H.), D.D. 

Characteristics from the 

Writini^B of. Being Selections 
from his various Works. Arranged 
with the Author's persotud approval. 
Third Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price &r. 
•-• A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had. price a«. 6</. 

NICHOLAS (Thomas), Ph.D., 
P.Q.8. 

The Pedigree of the English 

People: an Argument, Historical 
and Scientific, on the Formation and 
Growth of the Nation, tracing Race- 
admixture in Britain from the earliest 
times, with especial reference to the 
incorporation of the Celtic Abori- 

S'nes. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
oth, price x6f. 

NICHOLSON (Edward Byron). 

The Christ Child, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

The Rights of an Animal. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3«. ^<L 

The Gospel according to 

the Hebrews. Its Fra^ents trans- 
lated and annotated, with a critical 
Analysis of the External and Internal 
Evidence^ relating to it. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price 9f. (xL 

A New Commentary on 
the Gospel according to Mat- 
thew. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price laf. 



NICOLS (Arthur), P.G.S., 
F.R.Q.S. 

Chapters from the Physical 

History of the Earth. An Introduc- 
tion to Geology and Palaeontology, 
with numerous illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 

NOAKE (Major R. Compton). 
The Bivouac ; or, Martial 
Lyrist, with an Appendix--Advice to 
theSfudier. Fcap.8vo. Pr&:e5«.6dL 

NOEL (The HotL Roden). 
A Little Child's Monument. 

Small crown 8vo. Qoth, price y. 6d. 
NORMAN PEOPLE (The). 
The Norman People, and 

their Existing Descendants in the 
British Dominions and the United 
States of America. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth, price SM. 

NORRIS (Rev. Alfred). 
The Inner and Outer Life 
Poems. Fcap. 8vo. Qoth, price tg. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, 

Organization, &c. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. DemySvo. 
Cloth, price lu. 

Nuces : Exercises on the 
Syntax of the Public School 
Latin Primer. New Edition in 
Three Parts. Oown 8vo. Each tt. 

\* The Three Parts can also be 
had bound together in cloth, price y, 

OATES (FranlO. P.R.G.S. 
Matabele Land and the 

Victoria Falls: A Naturalist's 
Wanderings in the Interior of 
South Africa. Edited by C. G. 
Gates, B.A., with numerous illus- 
trations and four maps. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 

O'BRIEN (Charlotte Q.). 

Light and Shade. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. Ooih, gilt tops, price 

I9T. 

Ode of Life (The). 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 
price 5f. 

OF THE IMITATION OP 
CHRIST. Four books. Demy 
33mo. Limp doth^ price ir.^ 
\* Also in various bindings. 
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O'HAGAN (John). 

The Song of Roland. Trans- 
lated into English Vene. Large 
post 8vo. Parchment antique, price 
lof . td, 

O'MEARA (Kathleen). 
Frederic Ozanam, Professor 
of the Sorbonne; Hit Life and 
Works. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. (Hoth, price ^t, 6d. 
Henri Perreyve and His 
Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo. Cloth, price jr. 

Our Public Schools. Eton, 

Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough^ llie Charter- 
house. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6s. 

OWEN (P. M.). 

John Keats. A Study. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6r. 
OWEN (Rev. Robert), B.D. 
Sanctorale Catholicum; or 

Book of Saints. With Notes, Criti- 
cal, Exegetical, and Historical. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price x8x. 

An Essay on the Commu- 
nion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the " Cultus Sanc- 
torum." Price 2*. 
PALQRAVB (W. Oifford). 

Hermann Agha ; An Eastern 

Narrative. Third and Cheaper Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. (^oth, price 6s. 

PANDURANG HARI ; 

Or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. 

With an Intrednctory Preface by Sir 
H. BaiUe S. Frere, G.CS.L, C.B. 
Crown iro. Price 6s. 

PARCHMENT LIBRARY 
(The). 

Choicely printed on hand - made 
paper, limp parchment antique, price 
6s. each ; vellum, price 71. 6d. each. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. 

Edited by Edward Dowden, Author 
of " Shaksperc : his Mind and Art." 
&c. With a JFrontispiece, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam, after the 
Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by 

Edmund W. Gosse, Author of " Stu- 
dies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe." With Frontispiece on 
India paper by Hamo Thoraycroft, 



PARCHMENT LIBRARY (The) 

— COtttlHtud. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. 

By Thomas k Kempis. A revised 
Translation. With Frontis]^iece on 
India paper, from a Design by 
W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson's The Princess : 

a Medlev. With a Miniature Fron- 
tispiece oy H. M. Paget, and a Tail- 
piece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to Lady 
Shelley. With Preface by Richard 
Garnet, and a Miniature Frontis- 
piece. 

Tennyson's '<In Memo- 

riam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eau forte by Le Rat, after a 
Photograph by the late Mrs. Came- 
ron. 

PARKER (Joseph), D.D. 
The Paraclete: An Essay 

on the Personalitjr and Ministry oif 
the Holy Ghost, with some reference 
to current discussions. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8va (Hoth, i»ice xa«. 

PARR (Capt. H. Haliam). 

A Sketch of the Kafir and 

Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isand- 
hlwana^ with Maps. Small crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 5f. 

The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff 
Officers. Crown 8vo. Ooch, 
price XX. 

PAR8LOE (Joseph). 
Our Railways : Sketches, 

Historical and Descriptive. With 
Practical Information as to Fares, 
Rates, ftc, and a Chapter on Rail- 
way Reform. Oown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6t. 

PATTI80N (Mrs. Mark). 

The Renaissance of Art in 

France. With Nineteen Steel 
Engraving a vols. Demy 8vow 
Cloth, pnce yi*. 

PAUL (C. Kegan). 
Mary Wollstonecraft. 
Letters to Imlay. With Pnifatory 
Memoir by. and Two Portraits in 
east forU, oy Anna Lea Merritt. 
Oown 8to. Qoth, price 6t« 
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PAUL (C. Ktgtin)—caniifnteei. 
Goetne'8 Faust. A New 

Translation in Rime. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 64, 

WUliam Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of the 
Handwriting of Godwin and his 
Wife. 9 vols. Square post 8vo. 
Cloth, price aSs, 

The Genius of Christianity 

Unveiled. Being Essays by William 

Godwin never before published. 

Edited, with a Preface, by C. 

K^an Paul. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

price 7#. 6d. 
PAUL (Margaret Agnes). 

Gentle and Simple : A Story. 

9 vols. Crown Bvo. Qoth, gilt tops, 

price zor. 
%* Also a Cheaper Edition in one 

vol. with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 

Qoth, price 6r. 
PAYNB (John). 

Songs of Life and Death. 

Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 5s, 
PAYNB (Prof. J. P.). 
Probel and the Kindergar- 
ten Sjnitem. Second Edition. 

A Visit to German Schools : 
Elementary Schools in Ger- 
many. Notes of a Professional Tour 
to inspect some of the Kindergartens, 
Primary Schools, Public Girls' 
Schools, and Schools for Technical 
Instruction in Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, 
in the autumn of 1874. WithCriticiU 
Discussions of the General Principles 
and Practice of Kindergartens and 
other Schemes of Elementary Edu- 
cation.* Oown 8vo. QoCh, price 
4i.6tL 
PELLETAN (B.). 

The Desert Pastor, Jean 
Jarousseau. Translated from the 
rrench. By Colonel E. P. De 
L'Hoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. Bvo. Cloth, price 

PEN NELL (H. Cholmondeley). 
Pegasus Resaddled. By 
the Author of " Puck on Pegasus," 
&c. &c. With Ten Full-page Illus- 
trations by George Du Manner. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 4to. Cloth 
ckgant, price i9«. 6A 



PENRICB (Mig. J.), B.A. 

A Dictionary and Glossary 

oftheKo-ran. With copious Gram- 
matical References and Explanations 
of the Text. 4to. Qoth, price axx. 

PESCHEL (Dr. Oscar). 
The Races of Man and 
their Geographical Distribution. 
L>arge crown 8vo. Qoth, price 9* . 

PETERS (F. H.). 
The Nicomachean Ethics 

of Aristotle. Translated by. Crown 
Bvo. Cloth, price 6^. 

PFEIPPBR (Emily). 
Quartern! an's Grace, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price s*- 

Glan Alarch: His Silence 
and Song. A Poem. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

Gerard's Monument, and 
other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. Cloth, price 6r. 

Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Qoth, price 6s, 

Sonnets and Songs. New 

Edition. x6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 
5*. 
PIKE (Warburton). 
The Inferno of Dante Ali- 

ghieri. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 5X. 
PINCHES (Thomas), M.A. 
Samuel Wilherforce: Faith 
—Service — Recompense. Three 
Sermons. With a Portrait of Bishop 
Wilberforce (aAer a Photograph by 
Charles Watkins). Oown8vo. Cloth, 
price 4X. 6d. 

PLAYPAIR (Lieut. -Col.), Her 
Britannic Majesty's Consnl-(3eneral 
in Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of 
Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 
Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's 
original Drawings, Photographs, 
Maps, &c. Royal 4to. Qoth, 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price 
£33*' 
POLLOCK (Frederick). 
Spinoza. His Life and Phi- 
losophy. Demy 8vo. .Cloth, 
price 16^. 
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POLLOCK (W. H.). 

Lectures on French Poets. 

Delivered at the Roral InstitmtoiL. 
Small crown 8va Cloth, price 5^ . 

POOR (Laura E.). 
Sanskrit and its kindred 

Literatures. Studies in Compara- 
tive Mythology. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5f. 

POU8HKIN (A. 8.). 

Russian Romance. 

Translated from the Tales of Belkia, 
&c. B^ Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer (jc/r 
Monravieff). Crown Svo. QoCh, 
price 3«. 6a. 

PRESBYTER. 

Unfoldings of Christian 

Hope. An Essay showing that the 
Doctrine contained in the Damna- 
tory Clauses of the Creed commonlv 
called Athanasian is unscriptnral. 
Small crown Svo. Cloth, price 41. 6</. 

PRICE (Prof. Bonamy). 

Currency and Banking. 
Crown Svo. Qoth, price 6f . 
Chapters on Practical Poli- 
tical Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. Laige 
post Svo. QoCh, price xm. 

Proteus and Amadeus. A 

Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey 
DeVere. Crown Svo. Cloth, price 5^. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLBOY. 
The Volunteer, the Militia- 
man, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 51. 

PULPIT COM MENTARY(TheX 
Edited by the Rev. J. S. Exell and 
the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spsncb. 

Genesis. By Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A. ; with Homilies by the 
Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, M.A., 
LLB., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to 
the Study of the Old Testament by 
the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. ; and Introductions to the 
Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. 
Cotterill, D.D., and Rev. T. White- 
law, M.A. Fourth Edition. Price 

»5*. 



PULPIT COMMSNTARY(The) 
—continued. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. 

Winterbotham,LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. Prof. W. Binnie, D.D., 
Rev. E. S. Prout, M.A, Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an In- 
troduction by the Rev. Thomas 
Whitelaw, M.A. Price 151. 

Joshua. By the Rev. J. T. 
Lias, M.A. With Homilies by tne 
Rev. S. R. Aldridge, LLB., Rev. 
R. Glover, Rev. £. de Pressens^, 
D.D., Rev. J. -Waite, Rev. F. W. 
Adeney, and an Introduction by the 
Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. Second 
Edition. Price laj. 6</. 

Judges and Ruth. By Right 

Rev. Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D., and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. With Ho- 
milies by Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A. ; 
Rev. W; F. Adeney, M.A. ; Rev. 
W. M. Statham : and Rev. Prof. J. 
R. Thomson, M.A. Second Edition. 
Qoth, price 155. 

I Samuel. Bv the Very Rev. 

R. P. Smith, D.D. With HomiUes 
by the Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. Chapman, and Rev. B. 
Dale. Tliird Edition. Price 15X. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlin- 
son, M.A.; with Homilies by Rev. 
Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LLB., M.A., 
Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A.. Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, 
B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. 
F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B^ Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., 
Rev. G. Wood, B.A., Rev. Prof. P. 
C. Barker. LL.B., M.A., and Rev. 
J. S. Exell. Fourth Edition. Price 
lar. ftd, 

Punjaub (The) and North 

Western Frontier of India. By an 
old Punjaubee. Crown 8va Cloth, 
price 5f . 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern 

Story. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 
3*- 6</. 

RAVBN8HAW Uohn Heniy), 
B.C.8. 

Gaur: Its Ruins and In- 

•criptiont. Editad with oonsidcrw 
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RAVENSHAW (John Henry), 
B. C. S. — continued. 

able additions and alterations by his 
Widow. With forty-four photo- 
graphic illtistrations and twenty-five 
fiic-similes of Inscriptions. Super 
royal 4to. Cloth. 3/L \yt. 6tU 
READ (Carveth). 
On the Theory of Logic : 

An Essay. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 
Realities of the Future Life. 
Small crown 8vo.. Cloth, price 

RBANSY (Mrs. Q. 8.). 
Blessing and Blessed; a 

Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
cheapec Edition. With a frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 6</. 

Waking and Working; or, 
from Girlhood to Womanhood. 
New and cheaper edition. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown Sva Cloth, 
price 3«. 6tL 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. 

A Book for Girls, dedicated to their 
Mothers. Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 

English Girls : their Place 
and Power. With a Preface by 
R. W. Dale, M.A., of Birmingham. 
Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, 
price or. 6d. 

Just Anyone, and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo. Cloth, price xs. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny and other 
Stories. Three lUttstrations. Royl 
i6mo. Cloth, price i«. 6d. 

Sunheam Willie, and other 

Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6ma Cloth, price u. 6d, 
RENDALL (J. M.). 

Concise Handbook of the 

Island of Madeira. With plan of 
Funchal and map of the I sland. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, price zx. 6d, 
REYNOLDS (Rev. J. W.^. 
The Supernatural in Na- 
ture. A Verification h^ Free Use of 
Science. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy Svo. Cloth, 

K'ce 141. 
ystery of Miracles, The. 

By the Author of "The Supernatural 
in Nature." Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price 6f. 



RHOADES (Tames). 
The Georgics of Virgil. 

Translated into English Verse. Small 
crovm Svo. Cloth, price 5*. 
RIBOT (Prof. Th.). 

English Psychology. Se- 
cond Edition. A Revised and Cor- 
rected Translation from the latest 
FraM:h Edition. Large poet 8to. 
(]loCh. price 9f. 

Heredity : A Psychological 
Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 
its (causes, and its Commjuencet. 
Large crown 8va doth, price 9$. 
RINK (Cheirslier Dr. Henry). 
Qreenland : Its People and 

its Products. By the Chevalier 
Dr. Henry Rink, President of the 
(^reenhmd Board of Trade. With 
sixteen Illustrations, drawn hy the 
Eskimo, and a Map. Edited by Dr. 
RoBKKT BsowN. Oown 8va Price 
lof. 6tl, 

ROBERTSON (The Late Rev. 
P. W.), M.A., of Brighton. 
The Human Race, and 

other Sermons preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Second 
Edition. Large post Svo. Cloth, 
price ys. 6d, 

Notes on Genesis. New 

and cheaper Editioo. Ocown 8vo., 
price 3f. &/. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small 
crown 8va Qoth, price 31. 6d, each. 

Expository Lectures on 
St Paurs Epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. A Mew Edition. Small 
crown 8va Cloth, price 51. 

Lectures and Addresses, 

with other literary renuuns. A New 
Edition. Crown 8va (^oth^price sf . 
An Analysis of Mr. Tenny- 
son's " In Memoriam." (Dedi- 
cated hy Permission to the Poet- 
Laureate.) Fcap. 8to. Qoth, price af . 

The Education of the 

Human Race. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 
M.6d, 

Life and Letters. Edited by 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
I. 9 vols., uniform with the Ser- 
mons. With Steel Portrait. Qrowa 
8va Ooth, price js. 6d, 
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ROBERTSON (The L«te Rev. 
P. W.). M.A., of Brighton-^i7«- 
tinued. 

II. Library^ Edition, in Demy 8vo., 
with Portrait. Cloth, price im. 

III. A Popnlar Edition, in one Tol. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price t$. 

The abovt Works can eUto he had 
half-lxmnd in morocco. 

V A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. 
Robertaooi mounted for framing, can 
be had, price a«. 6d. 
ROBINSON (A. Mary P.). 
A Handful of Hooey- 
suckle. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price 
3f . 6d, 

The Crowned Hippolytus. 
Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 5x. 

RO DWELL (G. P.), P.R.A.8., 
P C.8. 

Etna: a History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Square 
8va Cloth, price or. 

ROSS (Mrs. E.), (" Nelsie Brook '7. 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch 
from Humble Life. With Six Illus- 
trations. Royal i6mo. Cloth, price i*. 

ROSS (Alexander), D.D. 
Memoir of Alexander 

Ewing, Bishop of Aineryll and the 
Isles. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, price 10$, 6d, 

SADLER (S. W.). R.N. 

The African Cruiser. A 

Midshipman's Adventures on the 
West Coast With Three Illnstra. 
tions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Ooth, price y. 6d. 
SALTS (Rev. Alfred), LL.D. 
Godparents at Confirma- 
tion. With a Preface by the Bishop 
of Manchester. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, limp, price as. 

SALV ATOR(Archduke Ludwig). 

Levkosia, the Capital of 

Cyprus, Crown 8yo. Cloth, pricr 

los. 6d. 
SAMUEL (S^dne^ Montagu). 

Jewish Life in the East. 

Small crown 8vo. Cloth, price 3^. 6d. 
SAUNDERS (John). 
Israel Mort, Overman : A 
Story of the Mine. O. Svo. Price 6r. 



SAUNDERS iJohny-coHtmnod, 

Hirell. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8to. Cloth, price jr. 6d, 

Abel Drake's Wife. With 

Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. Clofh, 
price 3«. 6d. 

SAYCE (Rev. Archibald Henry). 
Introduction to the Science 

of Laniruaffe. Two vols. , large post 
8vo. Cloth, price su. 
8CHBLL (Mi^. von>. 
The Operations of the 
Pint Army under Gen. Ton 
QoebeiL Translated by CoL C H. 
von Wright. Four Maps. Demy 
8va Qoch, price Qf. 

The Operations of the 
Pint Army under Oen. von 
Steinmets. Translated by Cantain 
E. O. HoUisL Demy 8va Ooch, 
price lor. 6d. 

8CHELLBNDORF (Mai.-0«n. 
B. von)* 
The Duties of the General 

Staff. Translated from the (Senaan 
by Lieutenant Hare. VoL I. Demy 
8vo. Ooth, zor. 6d, 

8CHBRFF (Ma). W. von). 
Studies in the New In- 
fantry Tactics. Paru I. and II. 
Translated from the German by 
Colonel Luxnley Graham. Demy 
8vo. Cloth, price js, 6d. 

Scientific Layman. The New 

Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible f Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price lof . 6d. 

SCOONES CW. BapUste). 
Pour Centuiies of Eng^lish 

Letters. A Selection of 350 Letters 
by 150 Writers from the period of the 
Paston Letters to the Presait Time. 
Edited and arranged by. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo. Cloth, 
price Of. 
SCOTT (Leader). 

A Nook in the Apennines: 

A Summer beneath the Chestnuts. 
With Frontispiece, and »j Illustra- 
tions in the Text, chiefly from 
Original Sketches. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7«. 6d. 
SCOTT (Robert H.). 

Weather Charts and Storm 
WaminffB. Illustrated. SecoodEdi- 
tion. Crown 8vo. Qodu price 3«. &riL 
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Seeking his Poitune» and 

other Stories, ^th Four Illium- 
tiona. New and cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8va Cloth, price at. 6d, 

SENIOR (N. W.). 

Alexis De Tocqueville. 

Correspondence and Conrersations 
with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 
1850. Edited by M. C M. Simpson, 
a vols. Large post 8va CIoth,price ais. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from 
Fairyland. Illnstrated with Nine 
Etchings. Square crown 8va Qoch, 
price 3f . 6ii. 

8HADWBLL (Mi^.-Oen.), C.B. 
Mountain Warfare. Illus- 
trated by the Campaign of 1799 in 
Switaerland. Being a Translation 
of the Swiss Narrative compiled finom 
the Works of the Archdnke Charles, 
Tomini, and others. Also of Notes 
by General H. Dnfoor on the Cam- 
paign of the Valtelline in 1635. With 
Appendix, Maps, and Introdnctory 
Remarks Demy 8 vo. Cloth, price i6f. 

8HAKSPEARB (Charles). 
Saint Paul at Athens : 

Spiritual Christianity in Relation to 
some Aspects of Modem Thought. 
Nine Sermons preached at St. Ste- 
]^en'« Church, Westboume Park. 
With Preface by the Rev. Canon 
Farrar. Crown Svo. Qoth, prioe 5^ . 
SHAW (Mi^or Wilkinson). 
The Elements of Modem 

Tactics. Practically applied to 
English Formations. With Twenty- 
five Plates and Maps. S''Cond and 
cheaper Eldition. Small crown 8vo. 
Cloth, price Of. 

•.• The Second Volume of "Mili- 
tary Handbooks for Officers and 
Non-commissioned Officers." Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. C. B. Brackenbury, 

SHAW (Flora L.). 
Castle Blair: a Story of 
Youthful Lives. 9 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, pit tops, price xsx. Also, an 
dition in one voL Crown Svo. 6s. 

SHELLBY (Lady). 
Shelley Memorials from 
Aathentic Sources. With (now 
first printed) an Essay on Christian- 
ity by PercyBysshe Shelley. With 
Portrait. Thml Edition. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, price 5f. 



SHERMAN (Geo. W. T.). 
Memoirs of General W. 

T. Sherman, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil 
War. By Himself, a vols.. With 
Map. IJemy 8vo Qoth, price 94s. 

8HILLITO (Rev. Joseph). 
Womanhood : its Duties, 
Temptations, and Privileges. A Book 
for Young Women. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. Price ys. 6d» 

SHIPLEY (Rev. Orby), M.A. 
Principles of the Faith in 
Relation to Sin. Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses. With an Intro- 
duction on the n^jAncx of Dogmatic 
Theolory in the Qaurch of England, 
and a Postscript on his leaving the 
Chitfch of England. Demy Svo. 
Qoth, prioe lax. 

Church Tracts, or Studies 
in Modem Problems. By various 
Writers, svols. CrownSvo. Qoth, 
price 5f. each. • 

Sister Augustine, Superior 

of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Autho- 
riied Translation by Hans Tharau 
from the German Memorials of Ama- 
lie von Lasaulx. Second edition. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 7X. 6d. 

SKINNER (James). 
Coelestia : the Manual of St. 

Augustine. The Latin Text side by 
side with an English Interpretation, 
in 36 Odes, with Notes^ and a plea 
/(fr the Study 0/ Mystic Theology. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price (a. 

SMITH (Bdwsrd), M.D., LL.B., 
P.R.S. 

Health and Disease, as In- 
fluenced hf the Daily, Seasonal, and 
other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
Svstem. A New Editioo. Post Sva 
Cloth, price fs, 6tL 

Practical Dietary for 
Pamilies, Schools, and the La- 
bouring Classes. A New Edition. 
Post Svo. Cloth, price 31. 6d, 

Tubercular Consumption 

in its Early and Remediable 
Stages. Second Edi t ioo. Crown 
Sva CloCh, price 6f. 
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Songs of Two Worlds. By 

the Author of '* The Epic of Hades." 
Sixth Edition. Complete in (me 
Volume, with Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth, price 7f . ttL 

Songs for Music. 

By Fonr Friends. Square crown 
Svo. Cloth, price ex. 
Containing songs by Ranald A. 
Gattv, Stephen H. Gattr, Greville 
J. Cnester, and Juliana Swing. 

SPBDDING Games)* 
Reviews and Discussions, 
Literary, Political, and Hia- 
torical, not relating to Bacon. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, pnce im. 6d. 

STAPPER (Paul). 
Shakspeare and Classical 

Antiquity : Greek and Latin Anti- 

Juity as presented in Shakspeare's 
'lays. Translated by Emil^ J. Carey. 
Large post Svo. Cloth, price 12s. 

St. Bernard on the Love 

of.Qod. Translated by Marianne 
Caroline and Coventry Patroore. 
Cloth extra, gilt top, price \s. 6d, 

8TBDMAN (Edmund Clarence). 
Lyrics and Idylls. With 

other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 7f . 6d» 

STEPHENS (AKhibald John), 
LL.D. 

The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. The Substance of the Ail- 
ment delivered before the Judicud 
Committee of the Privy CounciL On 
behalf of the Respondents. Demy 
Svo. Cloth, price (Sf . 

STEVENS (William). 

The Truce of God, and other 
Poems. Small crown Svo. C3oth, 
price 3f . 6d, 

STEVENSON (Robert Louis). 

Virg^nibus, Puerisque, and 
other Papers. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price ts. 

STEVENSON fRev. W. P.). 

Hymns for tne Church and 
Home. Selected and Edited by the 
Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book 
published. 



STEVENSON (Rev. W. P.>-cm- 
tinutd. 

The Hynm Book comrists of Three 
Parts:— I. For Public Worship.— 
U. For Family and Private Wocdiip. 
— IIL For Children. 
%* PubUthed in XHtricus forms and 
prices f tk* leUttr roHrmg from %d, 
to 6t. Lists attd fitU parHculart 
will be fumisJud on a^UcoHon to 
tho Publishert. 

STOCKTON (Prank R). 
A Jolly Fellowship. With 

ao Illustrations. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5x. 

STORR(FrancisX and TURNER . 
Hawes). 
Canterbury Chimes ; or. 

Chancer Tales retold to Children. 
With Illustrations from the Eiles- 
mere MS. Extra Fcap. Svo. Qoth, 
price 3f . hd. 

STRETTON (Hesbal 
David Lloyd's Last WUl. 

With Fotur lUastntioos. Royal 
i6mo., price a«. 6d, 

The Wonderful Life. 

Thirteenth Thousand. Fciqi. Svo. 
Cloth, price u. ^d. 

Through a Needle's Bye : 

a Story. OownSvo. Cloth, price 
(a, 
8TUBBS (Lieut.Xolonel P. 'W.) 
The Regiment of Bengal 

Artillery. The History of its 
Organisation, Equipment, and War 
Senrices. Commlea firom Published 
Works, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With unmenMts 
Maps and Illustrations. a vols. 
Demy Svo. doth, price jsf . 

STUMM (Lieut. Hugo), (German 
Military Attach^ to the Khivan Ex- 
pedition. 

Russia's advance Bast- 
ward. Based on the Official Reports 
of. Trsnslated Inr Ckpt. C B. H. 
ViNCBNT. With Mi^k. Crown Svo. 
Qoth, price 6f . 

SULLY (James), M.A. 
Sensation and Intuition. 

Demy Svo. Second Edition. Cloth, 
price xor. ftd. 

Pessimism : a History and 
a (Mticism. Demy Svo. Pnoe 14*. 
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SunnyUnd Stories. 

By the Author of " Aunt Mar/s Bnn 
Pie." lUostiated. SmaUSvo. Cloth, 
price 3f . ^ 

Sweet Silvery Sayings of 
Shakespeare. Orown Svo. Cloth 
gilt, price 7f . ^d, 

SYM B (David). 

Outlines of an Industrial 

Science. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. Qoth, price 6«. 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for 
Children, by a Lady. With three 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price 41. fid, 

TAYLOR (Algernon). 
Ouienne. Notes of an Autumn 
Tour. Crown 8va Cloth, price 4/. 6</. 

TAYLOR (Sir H.). 
Works Complete. Author's 
Edition, in 5 vols. Orown Svo. 
(^loth, price 6r. each. 

Vols. I. to III. containing the 
Poetical Works, Vols. lY. and Y. 
the Prose Works. 

TAYLOR (Col. Meadows), C.8.I., 

MB.R.l.A. 

A Noble Queen : a Romance 

1 Indian History. New Edition. 
With Frontispiece. Oown 8vo. 
oth. Price df . 

Seeta. New Edition with 
frontispiece. Oown 8vo. Cloth, 
priced^. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of 

the Mysore War. New Edition with 
Frontispiece. Oown 8vo. C3oth, 
price 6r. 

Ralph Darnell. New Edi- 
tion. With Frontispiece. OownSvo. 
Clodi, price 6f . 

The Confessions of a Thug. 

New Edition. With Frontbpiece. 
Crown 8to. Cloth, price 6f . 

Tara: a Mahratta Tale. 
New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 6f . 

TBNNYSON (Alfred). 
The Imperial Library Edi- 
tion. (Complete in 7 vols. DemySva 
Cloth, ^rice ^£3 i^r. 6<£ ; in Rox- 
burgh tnndiag, ;C4 7f • <^« 



TBNNYSON {KSz^^Y-cimtmHtd 

Author's Edition. Complete 
in 6 Volumes. Post 8va Cloth gilt ; 
or half-morocco, Roxburgh style : — 

Vol. I. Early Poems, and 

Bngllah Idvlls. Price 6r. ; Rox- 
burgh, 7f . 6a. 

Vol. II. Locksley HaU, 
Lacretitta, and other Poems. 
Price 6r. ; Roxbuigh, ^t, 6d, 

VOL. III. The IdyUs of 
the Kinff (CMMf^^/r). Price 7«.6dl; 
Roxburgn, 9^ . 

Vol. IV. The Princess, and 

Maud. Price 6f.; Roxburgh, 71. 6d, 

Vol. V. Enoch Arden, 
and In Memoriam. Price 6t, ; 
Roxbuigh, 7«. 6A 

Vol. VI. Dramas. Price 7/.; 

Roxbuigh, 8f. 6d, 

Cabinet Edition. la vols. 

Each with Frontispieoe. Fcap. 8va 
Cloth, price ar. 6a, each. 

Cabinkt Edition. tsvoIs. Com- 
plete in handsome Ornamental Case. 
3a*. 

The Royal Edition. With 

25 Illustrations and Portrait. Cloth 
exoa, bevelled boau^, gilt leaves. 
Price 3z«. 

The Guinea Edition. Com- 
plete in xa vols., neatlv bound and 
enclosed in box. Qotn, price au. 
Froich morocco or parchment, price 
3Xf. 6d, 

The Shilling Edition of the 

Poetical and Dramatic Works, in za 
vob., podcet sise. Price ix. each. 

The Crown Edition. Com- 
plete in one vol, strongly botmd hi 
cloth, price 6s. Cloth, extra gilt 
leaves, price 71. 6d, Roxburgh, 
half morocco, price Zt, 6d, 

\* C»n also be had in a variety 
of other bindings. 
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TENNYSON iKUfAy-^oKtmned, 

Original Editions: 
Ballads and other Poems. 

Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, price $s. 
The Lover's Tale. (Now 

for the first time published.) Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, y. &/. 

Poems. Small 8to. Cloth, 

price 6r. 

Maud, and other Poems. 
Small 8va Cloth, price 3«. 64, ' 

The Princess. Small 8vo. 

Cloth, price 3f . 6d, 

Idylls of the King. Small 

Svo. Clodi, price ss. 

Idylls of the King. Com- 
plete. Small Sva Cloth, price 6c 

The' Holy Qrail, and other 

Poems. Small 8va Qoth, price 
4t.6d, 

Qareth and Ljmetts. Small 

8vo. Cloth, price 3*. 

Enoch Arden, &c Small 
8va Cloth, price 3s. 6tL 

In Memoriam. Small Svo. 
Cloth, price 4«. 

§|ueen Mary. A Drama, 
ew Edition. Crown 8va Ooth, 
price fir. 

Harold. A Drama. Crown 
Svo. Qoth, price 6f . 

Selections from Tenny- 
son's W^orks. Super royal x6mo. 
Cloth, price 3«. 6d. Qoth giltextza, 
price 41. 

Songs from Tennyson's 

V^orks. Super royal i6mo. Qoth 
extra, price 3<. 6d, 

Also a cheap edi ri op. x6ma 
Qoth, price %$, 6d. 

Idylls of the King, and 

other Poems. Illustrated by Julia 
Max]nret Csmeroo. 9 vols. Folio. 
Halt-bound morocco, cloth sides, 
price £6 6f . each. 

Tennyson for the Young and 

for Recitation. Specially arranged. 
Fcap. Svo. Price xx. 6tL 



Tenn3rson Birthday Book. 

Edited by Emily Shakespear. 3anu>. 
Cloth limp, 8f . ; cloth extra, jr. 

*«* A superior edition, printed in 
red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 5^. ; 
and in vanous calf and morocco 
bindings. 

Songs Set to Music, bv 

various Composers. Edited by W. 
G. Cusins. L)edicated by express 
permission to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 410. Cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, price six., or in half- 
morocco, price 95«. 

An Index to ''In Memo- 

riam.** Price 2x. 

THOMAS (Moy). 
A Fight for Llfie. With 
IVontifpieoe. Crowa Sva Ckdi, 
price 3r. 64. 

THOMPSON (AUce C). 
Preludes. A Volume of 
Poems. Illustrated by Elisabeth 
Thompson (Painter of "The RoU 
CaU*^ Svo. Cloth, price t*. 64, 

THOMSON G- Tumbttll). 
Social Problems ; or, an In- 
quiiy into the Law of Influences. 
With Diagrams. Demy Svo. Qoth, 
price zo«. 64, 

THRINO (Rev. Oodfrev), B.A. 
Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. 
Fcap. Svo. Cloth, price 3^. 64. 

TODHUNTBR (Dr. J.) 
A Study of Shelley. Crown 

Svo. Cloth, price 7«. 

Alcestis : A Dramatic Poem. 
Extra fcap. Svo. Ooth, price sr. 

Laurella ; and other Poems. 

Crown Svo. CHc^, price 6t. 64, 

Translations from Dante, 
Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Colonna. Fcap. Svo. 
Cloth, price 7x. 64. 

TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyaon). 
Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Ckown Svo. (3oth, price 
4S, 64, 
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TURNER (Rev. C. Tennyson)— 
conimtud. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and 

New. WithPrefatoryPocmbyAlfred 
Tennyson ; also some Maisinsd Notes 



b^ S. T. Coleridge, and a Critical 

Essay by Ta _ 

8vo. Clotn, price ^s, td. 



Lssay by Tames Spedding. Fcap. 



TWINING (Louisa). 
Recollections of Work- 
house Visiting and Manage- 
ment during twenty-five years. 
Small crown 8vo. CloUi, price 3«. fuL 

UPTON (Mi^orR.D.i. 
Gleanings from tne Desert 
of Arabia. Large post 8vo. Clotli, 
price zot. td, 

VAUOHAN (H. Halford), some- 
time R^ua Professor of Modem 
History in Oxford University. 

New Readings and Ren- 
derings of Shakespeare's Tra- 
gedies. a vols. Demy Svo. Cloth, 
price a^r. 
VILLARI (Prof.). 
Niccolo Machiavelli and 
His Times. Translated by Linda 
Villari. a vols. Laige post Svo. 
Qoth, prioe S4f. 

VINCBI^T (Capt. C. B. H.). 
Elementary Military 
Qeography, Reconnoitring, and 
Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
Commisfn'oned Ofiioers and Soldiers 
of all Arms. Square crown Svo. 
Cloth, price sf . ^d. 

VYNBR (Lady Mary). 
Every day a Portion. 

Adapted from the Bible and the 
Prayer Book, fjpr the Private Devo- 
tions of those li^g in Widowhood. 
Collected and edited by Lady Marv 
Vyner. Square crown Sva Cloth 
extra, price sf . 
WALDSTBIN (Charles), Ph. D. 

The Balance of Emotion 

and Intellect: An Essay Intro- 
ductory to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown Svo. Cloth, price 6r. 

WALLBR (Rev. C. B.) 
The Apocalypse, Reviewed 

under the Light of the Doctrine of 
the Unfolding A^ and the Resti- 
tution of all Thmgs. Demy Svo. 
doth, price XM. 



WALTERS (Sophia Lydia). 

The Brook: A Poem. Small 
crown Svo. CHoth, price 3; . fid. 

A Dreamer's Sketch Book. 

With Twenty-one Illustrations by 
Percival Skelton, R. P. Leitch, 
W. H. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett. 
£ngraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 
4to. Cloth, price xu. td, 

WATBRPIELD, W. 

Hymns for Holy Days and 
Seasons. 3amo. Cloth, price u. 6</. 

WATSON (William). 

The Prince's Quest and 

other Poems. Crown Svo. Cloth, 
price 5r. 

WATSON (Sir Thomas), Bart., 
M.D. 

The Abolition of Zymotic 

Diseases, and of other similar ene- 
mies of Mankind. Small crown Svo. 
Cloth, price 31. (id, 

WAY (A.), M.A. 

The Odes of Horace Lite- 
rally Translated in Metre. Fcap. 
Sva Cloth, price sf. 

WBB8TBR (Augusta). 
Disguises. A Drama. Small 
crown Svo. Cloth, price 51. 

WBDMORB (PrederickX 
The Masters of Genre 

Painting. With sixteen illustraitions. 
Large crown Svo. Cloth, price 

Wet Days, by a Parmer. 

Small crown Svo. Qoth, price (Sf. 

WHBWELL (William). D.D. 
His Life and Selections 
from his Correspondence. By 
Mrs. Stair Douelas. With Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. 
Demy Svo. Cloth, price 3 if. 

WHITAKBR (Florence). 
Christy's Inheritance. A 

London Story. Illustrated. Royal 
x6mo. Qoth, price i«. td, 

WHITB (A. D.), LL.D. 

Warfare of Science. With 

Prefatoiy Note by Professor TyndaO. 
Second Edition. Crown Sva Qoth, 
price 3<. td. 
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WHITNEY (Prof. W. D.) 

Essentials of English 

Grammar for the Uae of Schools. 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, price 31. td, 
WICK8TEED (P. H.). 

Dante : Six Sermons. Crown 

8vo. Qoth, price sr. 
WILKINS (William). 

Songs of Study. Crown 8vo. 

Cloth, price 6f . 

WILLIAMS (Rowland), D.D. 
Stray Thoughts from the 
Note-Books of the Late Row- 
land W^illiams, D.D. Edited by 
his Widow. Crown 8vo. Qoth, 
price u. 6</'. 

Psalms, Litanies, Coun- 
sels and CoUecta for Devout 
Persona. Edited by his Widow. 
New and Popnlar Eaitioo. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, price 31. 6dL 

WILLIS (R.), If .D. 
Servetus and Calvin : a 

Study of sn Important Epoch in the 
Early History of the Reformation. 
8vo. Qoth, price i6f . 

William Harvey. A History 
of the Discovery of the Circula- 
tion of the Blood. With a Portrait 
of Harvey, after Faithome. Demy 
Svo. QoUi, price z^f . 

WILLOUQHBYCThe Hon. Mrs.X 

On the North Wind — 
Thistledoivn. AVolomeof Poems. 
Elegsntl]^ bound. Smsll crown Svo. 
OoUi, pnce 7«. 6<f. 

WILSON (Erasmus). 
Egypt of the Past. With 

Chromo-litho^raphs and numerous 
Illustrations m the Text. Crown 
Svo. Cloth. 

WILSON (H. Schatx). 
The Tower and Scaffold. 

A Miniature Monograph. Large 
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